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V there is no part of medicinal prafice, that 
is of more importance to mankind, than ſur- 
ery, the attainable means being more certainly 
effefiual to the end, than in any other branch ; jo 
there is none, in which the aids lo the acquiring a 
due knowledge of the principles of the art, as far 
as regards the choice and preparation of the medi- 
caments, are more ſlender and defeftive. A great 
multiplicity of books, that treat of the preparation 
and compoſition of remedies for the cure of topical 
diſorders, are, it muſt be allmwed, already extant : 
of which many, alſo, comment vaguely on the par- 
ticular virtues of the remedies: but none of them 
contain ſo complete a collection of the forms, adopted 
by the preſent improved practice, as not to leave 
room for very uſeful additions: and they have failed 
much more, to explain analytically, in any juſt man- 
ner, the rationale of ſuch preparation or compoſi- 
tion; or of the application of the medicaments to the 
purpoſes for which they are intended. A diſplay of 
the medicinal qualities of the ſimples, as well woith 
regard to their external as internal uſe, in the 
cure of theſe diſorders, is, indeed, attempted to be 
made in a number of works; nor are there want- 
ing ſuch, as touch on thoſe of ſome compounds : yet 
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iv PR E FA C E. 
in ſo imperfect and falſe a manner is this done, 
eſpecially with reſpect to exterior application, that 
22 of affording right, and diſtinct notions of 
the ſeveral ſuljects, it only leads, for the moſt part, 
to error and confufion. The beſt accounts to be 
found, are ſcarcely any 1 more, than an enu- 
meration of the ſuppoſed medicina virtues of each 
articular, as delivered by the carlier authors, or 
fince copied from them by a genen of others : 
and from ſuch a ſource, wben the pretenfions to 
authority of thoſe earlier writers are duly weighed, 
what can be reaſonably expected, but an tid, and 
deceptive repreſentation of the matters treated of ? 
Embracing principles, with regard to the more 
complex effefts of remedies, which are now, on very 
ſufficient grounds, rejected; and wanting, moreover, 
@ clear comprehenſion, even of the more obvious qua- 
littes of the ſeveral ſubſtances employed; they aſcribed 
imaginary powers to them, that did nit any where 
actually fubfit : and, with reſpect ta ſuch pro- 
perties as are real, they were not only in many in- 
flances inconſiſtent wwith each other, in the 4 fri = 
bution of them to particulars ; but frequently even 
 aoith themſelves. How far the doctrines, which 
then prevailed with relation to external remedies, 
were from correſponding with thoſe of the preſent 
enlightened times, the great deviations now made 
from the forms and methods then received moſt 
evidently ſhea. ; 
However the means of teachi ng a more accurate 
and minute knowledge of the nature of medicaments 
in relation to the cure of topical diſorders may have 
been neglected, it is, nevertheleſs, of the greateſi 
| | conſe- 


konſeguence, that ſuch a knowledge ſhould be obtained 
by every practitioner : not only to gui de 1narviduals, 
vn eh occaſion, by the tight of clear and certain 
principles, to the moſt fit application of the methods 
now in uſe ; but in order alſo to the improvement of 
the art itſelf: which can only be the rare and caſual 
effect of accident, where the pratiite, not being ra- 
tionally directed by ſuch principles, is empirically 
led nh by a preſumed conformity to eftabliſhed uſage, 
that can have no adequate proviſion for the variety 
of attendant circumſtanc's, and complications of 
diſeaſes. It is indiſputably requiſite, to the moſt 
advantageous choice preparation, and uſe of me- 
dicaments, to knew net only in a general view 
what they ultimately perform ; but to comprehend 
by what particular property, or mode of action, 
they 'f operate: lo underſtand what change each 
ind of ſubſtance is capable of working in the ant= 
mal ſyſtem, or bn others with relation to it :— 
und to diſtinguiſh, in compounds, what are the pes 
culiar virtue, and office of each conſtituent ; and, 
by what mediate effett, it conduces to the final in- 
tention ; whether throagh its own proper affett on 
the human body, or controll of that of other co-in- 
gredients, maintaining its original powers, and 
late, though commxt with them; or by producing 
a new ſpecies of ſubſtance, indued with different 
qualities, in conſ*quence of its menſtrual combina= 
tion with ſome of the reſt. | 
IT wonld, perhaps, be unneceſſary, to confider 
this branch as a diſtinft object of fludy from 
pharmacy in general, if the means of learning 
the true nature of medicaments in common, were 
| A 3 8 more 
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more amply provided. But there is ſo little 

| done towards a ſufficient fund of inſtruttion 

| for thoſe, who wand, in a ſummary manner, 

| make themſelves maſters of the pharmaceutic 

and . Principles of medicine, that, 
more 


| after much more time in reading than is 
s * confiftent with a life of practice, perplexity, and 


| n ancertainty of opinion, reſulting from the deſefs, 
. re contradiclions, and fundamental er- 
roneous deftrines of the writers on theſe. ſuljects, 
| are the only conſequence. The difficulty of gain- 
| ing a more perfect knowledge of them, is not, in- 
j | deed, to be ſurmounted, but by the aid of ſuch an 
| extenſive previous acquaintance with natural hi- 
ftory, the deeper principles of chemiftiry, and cther 
philoſophic and ſpeculative concerns, as is ſcarcely 
etainable, unleſs by theſe, oboſe exemption from 
calls of duty in the exerciſe of any profeſſion, ena- 
bles. them to devote the greateſt part of their time 
= los it. ? | 
Induced by this want of a more complete body of 
chirurgical pharmacy ; and of the means of ac- 
quiring a. juſt. knowledge of the ſeveral matters, 
on which the right choice and uſe of the reſpective 
medicaments depend; ] have attempted to ſupply 
them in the following treatiſe ; by collecting, and 
arſpoſmg in their proper claſſes, whatever forms, 
ether in the preſent regular, or empirical prac- 
tice, have any claim to notice, with the addition 
of ſome others that are original; and annexing to 
them a brief ſyſtem of theory, in which. the princi- 
ples, ang requifite precognita, are reduced to or- 
der, and explained, : 4X 
| . For 
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For the methodical excoution of this dfn, I 
have divided the won into bly pur,; 
THEORET IC, and the PRACTICAL: The theo- 
retic part has principally in view the explandithih 
of the ſubjtets, 223 operations, ile nme, 
and kinds of forms of compoſition : Whieh is, in. 
deed, the whole of what, flritrly ſpeaking; v 
the principles » — art of þ 
however, to the 

this art to the — topic, ; and et 
to the demonſtrating the reaſons of axe the pur. 


ticular operations, that acc. in ils exerriſe; ii ts 

previouſly requifite to go further ; end to confide 
2 ſeveral diſtinct mediate intentions of cure, lo 
which they are ſubſer vient and ſuch à diſqiuſi> 
tion may, conſequently, in a more expanded vitit, 
be properly deemed a part of the theory of chirur 

gical pharmacy. But the doing this effettually 
2 of courſe to & yet greater Ai o 232 
For it its impratlicatle, to ſhes the ne- 
diate intentions, that ariſe in the 8 of the 
various kinds of trpital diſorders, in order to their 
rure, without fointing cut the FeſpetHfive atcidenits 
in the animal ſyſtem, that t _ or attend thoſe 
diſorders ; — of which the removal, or mb. 
cation, makes the object of ſuch intentions: 2 
this renders it again nereſſury to prucreu (Fill fl. 
ther ; and to take a ſurvey of the duimal [yſten 
itſelf as far as may regard its b-ing tbe jubjett 
of theſe arcidents, 

T have, therefore, jirfl gone about to define the 
general nature, and limits of chirutgieal phar- 
macy. But in the proſecution of this, I have en- 

| A 4 deduoured 


' deavoured to uſe the greateſt conciſeneſs : as the 
deficience intended to be ſupplied by the contents of 
this work does not indeed lie in that kind of knows 
ledge. 
| 4 have then attempted, to delineate the ge- 
neral ſtructure, and vital economy of the hu- 
man body, as far as is neceſſary to the inveſtiga- 

tion of the various accidents to which the parts are 
e ee and, at the ſame time, to 
trace out, explain the nature, and attendant 
circumſtances fe ſuch accidents themſelves; de- 
ducing, alſo, thence the ſeveral particular inten- 
tions of cure, as they ariſe from them, when conſi- 
dered as diſorders. To preſerve, however, the re- 
 quiſite brevity, and duly ſhorten my courſe in paſs- 
ing over ſo extenſive a field, I confine myſelf ſolely 
to ſuch matters as concern the cauſe, mode, and 
removal of topical diſorders ; preſuming my readers 
to be already acquainted with the common rudi- 
ments of anatomy, phyſiology, and other branches 
of medicinal ſcience. In my diſquifition on this 
mice ſubject, I have been under a neceſſity of ad- 
vancing ſome doctrines; particularly with relation 
to the nature of ſuppuration, and pus; which 
may appear new, and contradiftory, perhaps, to 
what has been moſt generally received hitherto. 
But I hope no decifrue judgment will be given 
againſt them, on that ſcore, without a cloſe at- 
| tention to the arguments I have ſuggeſted in their 
| ſupport : fince T could not fully enlarge on their de- 
N fence, without being more prolix and diffuſe than 
Vas conſſſtent with the compaſs and manner of this 


| | work 
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next tale into confideration, the nature of 
medicaments in general, as claſſed with relation 
to the ſeveral particular intentions of cure before 
explained; endeavouring to * by what proper- 
ties, and mode action, they effet# the propoſed 
end: and what the natural kinds of ſubſtances, 
either fimple, or compound, are, in which foes 
properties may be found. 

Having thus inveſti foigated the principles on 
which remedies may be rationally applied, or ad- 
miniſtred; and th reſpective generical nature 
of the medicaments as reſulting thence ; I next pro= 
ceed to treat of the particular ſimples; premiſ- 
ing firſt ſome general animadverfions on them, as 
forming the materia chirurgo-medica ; and ten 
giving their deſcription, and medicinal hiſtory © 
the latter of which conſiderations, I keep ftri 70 
in view the principles before ſtated. In this part 
of the work, I have reftrained the diſquiſition only 
ro the more important and capital of the articles, 
which might nominally have ſome claim to a place: 
eſpecially with regard to the internal medicines. 
For, without this limitation, the work would 
have been rendered much larger than is expedient; 
and made leſs ſuitable to the pur toſes for which it 
ig deſigned. | | 
I) he particular kinds of artificial forms of me- 
dicaments fall next under examination: and c- 
mand the more atten!tve diſcuſſion ; becauje there 
is not, that I know of, a juſt explica'im of ihem 
to be feund any where in the works already Pub- 
| liſhed. It muſt certainly be preſumed, that te 
ſeveral arti cles, which bear one comim:n name of 


forms 
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| Id have ſome generical relation t, of 
| — — each other : and ſo it bas ori- 
ginally been in the inſtitution of theſe names. But 
Practice has rum into an irregularity and confu- 
fron, with relation to this matter, * is almoſt 
incredible in the inſlance of an art, which has 
been fo much ſtudied: nor does it hold good of 
the Ty — but of moſt col- 

! leges, and bodies, likewiſe, _ have publiſhed, 
1 or framed, Pharmacopeias, and digeſted collec- 
i tions of recipes. It is, nevertheleſs, a material 
| part. of the theory of pharmacy, to confider the 
j 2 of the ſpeciſication, or diſtinction of 
general forms : and I have accordingly efſayed 

to reduce them to certainty, as they appear t0 


| 


| f 

| ariſe from the compariſon with EC Gs of 
1 the greateſt part of the ſeveral articles, which 
" paſs under the ſame denominations : tough, 
* from the premiſed inaccuracy of the 

i actice, there will be exceptions, in the 


1 of almoſt every claſs, of abe as bear the * 
= and yet want the qualities, or charatterijtics, that 
 - give the ſpecification ; and of others, which bear 
| the true characteriſtics, though they want the name. 
J have, therefore, to render the work conſiſtent 
throughout, obſerved, in my diſtribution of par- F 
il ticulars into their proper claſſes of form, thoſt 4 
1 rules of diſtinction I had before laid donn; but, | 
[ to avoid ambiguity, I have added, in the manner 

l of explanatory ſynontmes, to the new appellations 

which thus became neceſſary, thoſe aubich ſtand in the 


| Pharmacopeias, whence the recipes were elected. 
| | I hope the liberty, I have taken in this point con= * 
| trary 
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trary ſometimes ta the moſt reſpettable authorities, 
ae be eafily excuſed, when it is conſidered to be, in 
fat, only the correction of real and euident miſ- 


ig 
4 aud incongruity of ons pant 
—_— with the other. Definitions, ww 
ſpecifications of the difference of general forms; 
were a neceſſary port of the contents of this 
treatiſe ; and the giving names of form tu any 
particular medicaments in abwicus deviation from, 
or direct contradiction to, thoſe definitions, muſt 
have appeared glaringly abſurd, ar neghgent'; as 
I could eafily ſhew by. the citutian of the veſdetina 
articles. But I wave illuſtrating my juſu fication 
on this point, by ſuch means, herr: as ſo many 
inſtances will be — INS 
atſelf. 

T then take a 
2 
col pharmacy: as are not di — 
theſe of pharmacy in. general; nov of a: complex 
nature, either with reſpect ta their ftructure, * 
rat I have —_—— _ 

are emuyeration: except with reſpect” tu 

the weights and meaſures ; which re 

— 3 for reaſons that will be there 
preſented. 

A ſurvey of the general operations of chirur- 
gical — chje the theoretic part: of this 
work : and the ſame occaſion for . obtains» 
ing here, as inthe caſe of the ere I baue 
aviided * on bem; except. with _— 
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to ſome uſeful cautions relating to the treatment of 
particular ſubjetis. | 
The practical part f this work, makes three 
Jubdivifions. The firſt contains a collection of re- 
cipes for external application, claſſed accord- 
ing to their general relation of form; with 
obſervations on each, explanatory and critical :— 
tbe ſecond conſiſts of a like collection of thoſe for 
internal adminiſtration, wwith fimilar obſerva- 
tions: and the third exhibits a digeſt of all the 1 
ſeveral medicaments, as well fimple as compound, I 
diſpoſed according to the particular intentions of 
cure, to which they are ſubſervient, either by ex- 


fernal, or internal uſe. F 
The collection of recipes for the external 3 
medicaments, comprizes the whole, that are to a 


be found in the Pharmacopeias of the colleges FA 
London and Edinburg ; and moſt of thoſe of the 
tuo great hoſpitals of St. Thomas, aud St. Bar- ; 
tholomew ; to which are added, all ſuch others, | 
extracted from various works, as, from their ap- 
parent ſuperior efficacy, may be deemed real im- 
provements ; or, from their extraordinary reputa- 
tion in regular or empirical practice, merit ſome 
examination. The recipes for the internal medi- 
caments, are ar the ſame Pharmaco- 
peias, with correſpo additions. But the col: 
lection includes thoſe only, of which the adminiſtra- 
tion may be neceſſary, or peculiarly proper, on ſome 
occaſions, either for the immediate cure of topical 
iforders, or of ſuch other diſeaſes, as conduce to 
the cauſe, or continuance of them, 


In 
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In the fron x of recipes, and particular 

forms, I preſume, I ſhall rather be found redun- 
dant, than deficient : and I could, indeed, have 

reduced to much leſs compaſs, the whole, that, accord= 

ing to my own private opinion, is really neceſſary. 

But, conſideri ag 1 the great diverfity of notions, and 
repoſſeſſions, with reſpect to the choice of remedies, 
particularly as Fo at regards form, I ſhould un- 
doubtedly, in ſo doing, have rejected articles, that 
may be the moſt agreeable to ſome perſons : who may 
reaſonably think they have an equal right to judge 
for themſelves, or to adhere to what they eſteem the 
moſt valid authority. As it is, therefore, much 
better, to retain ſuch a ſufficient number as may give 
ſatisfafion to every one, than to throw out what 
might poſſibly have ſeemed wanting to many, I have 
taken all the latitude, a due regard to this diffe- 
rence of opinion, and biaſs, renders proper; and 
. they, who find whatever they approve themſelves, 
may wvell excuſe the inſertion "of ſomewhat more for 
the ſake of others. 
It. may h on the other hand, be bange 
by ſome, that I might have given a greater ſcope 
to the choice of the Pharmacopeias, whence I 
have borrowed forms; and had recourſe to thoſe 
of the other hoſpitals in London; or to that 
of the faculty of medicine in Paris, which, having. 
undergone a late reviſion, may be imagined 0 
thy ſuch regard. But, as to the firſt, there is 
little to be found in them, that has not its parallel 
in ſome or other of the recipes here given, except 
meerly as to inſigniſicant alterations of form + 
and, as to the latter, notwithſlanding the vulgar 
notion, 
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notion, that we are, at preſent, far behind the 
French in the art of ſurgery, there is nothing pe- 
culiar in it, that aejerves at all to have a place in 
4 ſyſtem of the improved practice. A prepoſterous 
multiplicity of ingredients, jumbled together, in 
the manner of the ancients, without any particular 
mediate intention, or correſpondent relation to each 
other, gives the diſtinguiſhing character to moſt of 
the forms; and ſhows, that the ignorance, and 
errors of the former times, are there rather accu- 
mulated, than ſuperſeded. The monſtrous compo- 
ftion of the emplaſtrum diabotanum, a newly 
introduced article, compounded of near ſeventy diſ- 
cordant ingredients, in the moſt abſurd proportions ; 
with that of the oleum catellorum; both wwhich for 
reaſons of another nature, I have inſerted in the 
notes on the preparation of D AR AN's bougites ; may 
ferve as a ſpecimen : though they were not felefed 
for that purpoſe. 
There are ſeveral of the articles, that are here 
firſt incorporated into a regular collection of reme- 
dies, which I flatter myſelf will be very accept- 
able to many: particularly what reſpects Dr. 
SToORCK's admintſtration of hemlock ; PLUNKET's 
powder for the cure of cancers ; the Neapolitan 
drops; the Liſbon diet drink; KevseR's dragees 
for tbe venereal diſeaſe; and DARAN's bougies: 
though, perhaps, the two laſt may not anſiter the 
expectations, which ſome have entertained of their 
ſuperiority to other medicaments, applied to the 
fame purpoſes. The publiſhing full, and ſatisfac- 
tory accounts of noſtrums; and empirical, or newly 
broached remedies, is always productive of one of 
theſe 
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theſe tavo aduantagesʒ that it either afford the 
means of their general uſe, if they be really more 
effetual than others, and free from noxious qua- 
hities; or of bringing them, impoſitions, into 
due contempt, and neglect, by expoſing, through a 
larger experience of their operation, their defect of 
efficacy, or therr faultineſs. | al 
In relation to the internal uſe of bemlock, there 
is a ſeeming contradiction of two different 
paſſages of this work to each other. When treat- 
ed of as @ fimple, in the theoretic part, it is 
ſaid not to be internally uſed ; as being eſteemed a 
moſt violent poiſon: and yet afterwards, in the 
practical part, a recipe is given, for the pre- 
faration of it in the form of pills; and in the b. 
ſervations on this recipe, reaſons are ſuggeſted for 
believing it to be @ very efficacious medicine. 
The variation of what is advanced, in different 
places reſpecting the nature of this ſimple, is 
owing to the accidental printing of the firſt 
part, where the reputed deleterious quality is 
mentioned, before any account of the trials 
made at Vienna, and related ly Dr. STORCK, in 
hrs late treatiſe on this ſubjeft, which appear to 
ſhow the contrary, was brought hither : and 
there is, conſequently, no inconfiſlence, but what 
ariſes from the treating of ihe ſubjeft, according 
to the varying fate of facts, at tuo different times. 
Eis not, moreover, as yet, abſclutely certain, either 
from Dr. SToRCK's accounts, or the ſimilar 
treatment of ſome caſes bere fince, that the free uſe 
of hemlock internally, or cen in the form of an 


ſmection, ts Wholly without hazard : but there is 
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rent reaſon to conclude from them, as well as 
Ae - 2nd _— 2 who have made 
cloſe inquiries into the medicinal hiſtory of fimples, 
2 it is not poiſonous in the —— be- 

T have alſa inſerted ſeveral recipes, not before 
publiſhed, which appear to me to be better ſuited 
to fome purpoſes, than any I could borrow elſe- 
where ; but, in general, where I ſa room for 
improvement, I choſe rather to point out, in the 
obſervations on thoſe reſpective articles, that came 
zeareſt to perfection, the means of rendering them 
completely agreeable to the intention, than 10 faell 
the work by the oftentatious preſcription of new 
additional forms. Wherever I have found occa- 
fron to propoſe ſuch improvement, I have endea- 
voured to explain the principles on which it de- 
pends ; and to demonſtrate the juſineſs and pro- 
priety of what I offer : but in the manner of do- 
ing this, I have, in moſt inſtances, retroſpection 
to the principles before laid down, in the theoretic 
part of this work. 

The obſervations on the recipes are calculated to 
illuſtrate, explain, and improve them ; as alſo to 
render them more ſerviceable, by exhibiting the 
authariged, or moſt proper doſes of the medicines ; 
and by ſupplying ſuch ogcafional cautions, and di- 
rections, concerning the uſe of _ 5 are peculiarly 
important, and neceſſary; and yet likely to eſc 

— or due — In felling the 2 S 
principal means perſued are, to point out in com- 
pounds, by what ſpecial mode of action each ingre- 
dient operates, towards the final intention, accurd. 

9 5 ing 
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ing to the principles premiſed ; and, conſequently, to 
give a view, not ls the generical efficacy of the 
ſeveral medicaments ; but alſo of the comparative 
degree of power of thoſe that correſpond in being 
appropriated to the ſame uſss : which both yields 
aſſiftance in the determining what preparation or 
compoſition is beſt adapted to each purpsſe ; and con- 
tributes to the judging more advantageouſly of the 
curative ect, and profiting duly by experience. 
But, beſides this, other diſquifitions are occurrently 
introduced, reſpecting the medicinal, or general 
nature of the ſubjefts in various hights, as well 
hiſtorical as ſpeculative; in order to ſhew the juſt 
value, or beſt method of uſe of the reſpective remedies. 

The digeſt of the ſeveral medicaments into 
claſſes, according to the mediate intentions of 
cure to which they are ſubſervient, makes the con- 
tents of the laſt ſubdi viſion of this part of the work 2 
and ] have given it a place there, on account of its 
immediate uſe in practice. The dgſign of it is to ex- 
hibit, under one view, the whole, both of the ſim- 
ples, and compounds, which may ſerve to the ſame 
purpoſe : that, in order to prevent the trouble, and 
uncertainty of ſearching in various other parts 
of the work, an eaſy means may be furmſhed of 
finding, the moſt fit, on each occaſion, by viſiting 
this, as I may call it, magazine of medicinal 
ſtores ; where every thing of the ſame kind ts 
collected, and diſpoſed in its proper place. To 
ome, who are well verſed in general pharmacy, 
and engaged in conſtant extenſive pructice, there 
may not be frequent need of ſuch aids : but to others, 
the utility of them is too obvious to require any de- 
monſtration. a Such 
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Such is the deſign, and conduct of this work 5 
which will, I hope, prove à very acceptable help 
to theſe, who have not already made great profi- 
cience in the knowledge of the ſeveral ſubjects treat- 
ed ; and it may, perhaps, be found, moreover, 
to contain ſome matters, not wholly unworthy the 
regard, even of the mare advanced, and intelligent. 
The copia of forms, ſupplied for every intention, 
may be a convenience to ſuch as may diſregard the 

ſpeculative diſcuſſions : though, in the great va- 
reety of illuſtrative conſiderations preſented, the 
moſt knowing may poſfibly-meet with hints for im- 
provement, that have before eſcaped them. 
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© H A P. I. 

— Hane, &c, of chirurgical 

pharmacy. == 
RHARMACY i is the art 1 
P #Y and compounding the various kinds of 
bodies, that are either adminiſtered in- 
cure of , 7 Bu fel boſe for the 
_ r ry car's 

ic they 

This 2 is the en 2 of pharmacy i in gene- 


— and CHIRURGICAL n — 
anch or part of general pharmacy, whic or 
its object, thoſe medicaments, ether ſimpie or com- 
found, that are adminiſtered or applied for the 
Cure Wi diſorders of PARTICULAR farts only. . 

B e 


2 THEORY or 

Chirurgical pharmacy, therefore, differs from 
the general, according to this view of it, only 
in limiting its regard to medicaments employed 


in the cure of topical diſeaſes: though, in the 


moſt ſtrict ſenſe, it might be confined to thoſe 


alone, which are uſed in external application. 


But as they cannot avail, in many caſes, with- 
out the aid of others internally adminiſtered ; 
and the uſe of ſuch are conſequently often re- 
quiſite to the ends of chirurgical pharmacy; it 
is expedient, in a practical conſideration of this 
ſubject, to include them alſo : a knowledge of 
their nature and uſe, in this regard, appearing 
thus an indiſpenſible part of the art of curing 
topical diſeaſes. | 

If, however, this conſideration of internal 
remedies, that might be ſubſervient in ſome 
caſes to the ends of ſurgery, were taken in the 
moſt extenſive view, it would comprehend 
nearly the whole of general pharmacy; and 
make the diſtinction of the chirurgical from it 


unneceſſary: as moſt medicines might, on cer- 


tain occaſions, be rendered conducive in ſome 
manner to the final intentions of ſurgery. But 
as the exhibition of many have only a remote 
relation to the topical diſeaſes; and are not 
abſolutely neceſſary to the cure of any particulars 
of them; the proper bounds of the chirurgical 


pharmacy ariſe, from the diſtinguiſhing thoſe, 
which are materzally requiſite to be adminiſtered 
in ſome or other of ſuch diſeaſes, from thoſe 
which are not ſo in any: and of which the 
conſideration does not conſequently fall within 
me province of ſurgery. 


Phar- 


Cutrunercal PARMAc r. 
Pharmacy in its: preſent ſtate is diſtinguiſhed 
into two branches: &ALENTCAL and'/Carmr- 
CAL. The Galenical confiſts in ſeparating and 
extracting the proper matter of the fimptes from 
other hetet fubſtances, with which 
they may be commixt; in altering their form 
or texture, without intending any change in the 
nature of their qualities and medicinal powers, 
ſo as to render them fit to be adminiſtered of 
applied; — and in conjoining them in compoſi- 
tions of various forms, in which, nevertheleſs 
each fimple is ſuppofed to retain its origina 
properties. The chemical confifts in many ope- 
rations on various bodies, (in moſt of which fire 
is a principal medium); by which extracts are 
made of the more elementary parts of  ſimples; 
that in their feparate ſtate may have qualities 
different from thoſe of the entire body of which 
they were a part; and combinations are formed 
of different fimples, in which qualities, not 
found in any of the conſtituents, are produced: 
The Galenical branch of pharmacy was the 
whole in uſe among the ancients; the applica- 
tion of the art of ehemiftry to the preparation 
of medicaments, being of later date. But ſince 
the introduction of chemiſtry into medicine, a 
diſtinction of the two branches of 
becoming neceſſary, the original one was called 
Galenical, to diſtinguiſh it from the chemical: as 


being that to which the followevers of Galen 


tion to the innovations made 
by thofe who adopted the uſe of medicines 
prepared in the new manner. As chemiſtry, 
| | B 2 how- 


adhered; in oppofi 


4 TrroryY of 


however, is an art, of which the practice _ 
means falls within the province of the ſurgeo 
ir will do-maſt expedient in this work, ney 
ſider the medicaments procured through its 
means as ſimples. Bates ics neceſſary, never- 
theleſs, as well in a utic, 
tic view, that their nature ſhould be rok: ay 
they will be duly conſidered both with reſpect 
to the manner of their ion, and their 
qualities, in the hiſtory of the Materia Medica. 
Pharmacy, according to the above definition, 
in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, regards only the know- 
ledge of the preparation, compoſition, and other 
treatment of Fe overal ſubſtances uſed as medi- 


cines, in order to the fitting them for their right 


adminiſtration, according to the various ends for 
which their uſe may be demanded. But as it 
is abſolutely 1 ſubſerviently to the at- 
taining this owledge i in a more perfect man- 
ner, to underſtand previouſly, as well the gene- 
ral nature of the ſeveral bodies that conſtitute 


the ſubject, as their medicinal virtues, and the 
various manners of their application in the cure. 


of diſeaſes, it is conſequently expedient, to take 
a diſtin, but ſummary, view of theſe ſeve- 
ral matters: though'they are more properly the 
principles of the therapeutic part of the art of 
medicine, than belonging to pharmacy, I ſhall, 


therefore, perſuantly d Tribe, and explain, the 


particular nature of all thoſe fimples, that make 
ſuch part of the Materia Medica, as is requiſite 
to be underſtood in order to the moſt advantage- 

ous practice of ſurgery ; and endeavour, like- 
wiſe, 
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CHIRURGICAL PHARMACY. 
wiſe, previouſly, to give ſuch a juſt and ſuccinct 
notion of the general mediate intentions of cure 
in which theſe medicaments may be applied or 
adminiſtered, by conſidering the nature of the 
ſimples collectively, divided into claſſes with 
relation to theſe intentions, as may afterwards 
duly illuſtrate each article. But to do this ef- 
fectually, a yet further extenſion of the view is 
wanting: that is, to ſuch a conſideration of the 


phyſiology, or formation and vital economy of 


uman bodies, as may point out, from a ſurvey 
of the accidents to which they are liable, in what 
manner theſe ſeveral mediate intentions take 


their riſe: and this, likewiſe, I ſhall therefore 


briefly attempt in the firſt place. 


— . : 1 
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Examination of the nature of the hu- 
man body, and of the ſeveral accidents 
to which the various parts are conſe- 
guentially ſubject, in order to the de- 

_ ducing and explaining the ſeveral ge- 
neral mediate intentions of cure. 
HE human ma - 

T fidered as e * D 

that eonſtitute hydraulic machines, and ſolid 


matter not properly a part of ſuch machines; 
by the combination of which, ſuch an organiza- 


tion reſults, as anſwers the ends, as well of the 


B 3 general 
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general animal economy, as that which is peeu- 
liar to each ſpecies, and may be called the generi- 
cal czonomy. The tubulous fibres contain 
fluids as well in their own proper cavities, as in 
receptacles or cyſts formed by their contexture ; 
which fluids are moved and due changes pro- 
duced in them, by the action of the ſolids, while 
they, on the other hand, are nouriſhed, pre- 
ſerved, and reſtored by them. The ſyſtem of 
production, conſervation, and action of animal 
bodies, does not however depend on mechanical 
8 alone, as in the caſe of other machines: 
there being, beſides what is common to them 
with all others, a vital economy, ariſing from 
powers peculiar to animals, of generating mo- 
tion, by the medium of ſenſation and volition; 
and from the changes reſulting in the fluids from 
chemical properties: and this renders them ſub- 


ject to peculiar accidents and diſorders, to which 


conſequently peculiar means of reſtoration be- 
come neceſſary. As they are, therefore, ſubject 
to diſeaſes from other principles, as well as inju- 
ries from mechanical cauſes, it is requifite to the 
forming a juſt conception of the beſt means of 
preparing and applying medicaments to the re- 
moval of the ſeveral diſorders incident to them, 
to inveſtigate, as well the general confabrication, 
as the other principles on which their conſtitu- 


tion depends, in order to the deducing the par- 


ticular mediate intentions, in which the medi- 
caments may be employed to that end. It is 
indeed, from the default of not duly conſidering 
theſe other principles, but endeavouring, like 

Sancto- 


CHIRURGICAL PHARMACY. 
ganctorius, Pitcairn, Friend, Mead, Keil, and 
Wainewright, to reſolve the whole into mecha- 
nical, that moſt writers, who have treated of 
diſeaſes in an analytic view with reſpe& to the 
cauſe of them, have ſo greatly failed of giving 
ſatisfactory notions. I ſhall, however, in my 
examination of the animal ſtructure, and ceco- 
nomy, confine my view to thoſe objects which 
reſpe& the cauſe and removal of topical diſor- 
ders: omitting whatever has not a dire& or 
illuſtrative relation to them, as-not belonging 
to the ſubject of this work: and preſuming my 
readers already to be acquainted with thoſe parts 
of anatomy and phyſiology, which are generally 
known. OY 
The hydraulic parts of animal bodies are 
conſtituted, as was before premiſed, of tubes or 
ducts, and cyſts or reſervoirs, in both which are 
contained fluids that are in a 3 mov 
ing ſtate; except in ſome of the cyſts where 
they are ſtagnant, unleſs when occaſionally 
propelled in order to their diſcharge. The tubes 
are of different orders with reſpect to their mag- 
nitude: as the veſſels of animals, according to 
their different uſes, vary greatly in their diame- 
ter. Thoſe of the leaſt order are the conſtitu- 
ent fibres, by the contexture of which the reſt 
are produced: they are formed, as appears by 
chemical analyſis, of an earth peculiar to animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances, but alike in both 
when in a pure ſtate; and a glutinous ſubſtance, 
formed alſo in part of the ſame earth, but with 
the addition of phlogiſton, and certain faline 
B 4 matter; 
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matter; which earth, and gluten, are ſo com- 
pounded, as to produce a cohering flexible ſub- 
ſtance, From a due contexture of theſe leaſt 
tubes, are made the coats of the next order; 
which again form the third: and the ſame holds 
good with regard to the teſt, up to the largeſt. 
But beſides this vaſcular application of them, 
they are wrought into membranes, which ſerve 
as integuments to cover, and hold together par- 
ticular parts, and the whole externally ;: and 
alſo into ligaments, that connect particular mem- 
bers to each other, where a ligation is required. 
The parts that are not properly hydraulic, 
with reſpect to the end of their formation, are 
nevertheleſs compoſed of the hydraulic parts, 


- and a certain ſolid matter: which is in fact, as 


we ſhall fee below, only the ſame earth that 
forms in pert, as before obſerved, the coats of 
the tubes; and being conjoined to them in various 
proportions, by a due confabrication, gives them 
a proper tenacity and rigidity, fo as to fit them 
tor the production of the organical ſtructure. 
Whether, or no, there be, in the parts of 
animal bodies, during their healthful ſtate, either 
any filaments, that are not hollow, or mem- 
branes, that are not compoſed of fibres, is not 
yet diſcovered with certainty, But ſome ſup- 
poſe thoſe filaments, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of nerves, to be ſolid; as the larger of 
them appear, as far as they admit of being 
ſeparated, to be compages or faſcieuli of others 
ſtill ſmaller, without forming cavernous bodies. 
But theſe being ſtill only leſſer faſciculi of the 
| true 
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true nervous filaments, bound together in pro- 
per coats, what they may ultimately be, cannot 
be known: as their minuteneſs eludes obſervation 
by many degrees: and, therefore, takes away 
any poſitive reaſon for affirming them to be 
wholly ſolid. On the other hand, all the fila- 
mentous parts capable of being examined, ap- 
pear tubulous: and it is, therefore, more rea- 
ſonable, as well from analogy, as from its much 
better explaining the production, growth, and 
conſervation of them, to ſuppoſe the whole to 
be of a vaſcular nature. Others have preſumed 
the idr mis, and the membranous body under 
it called the rete muceſum, or corpus reticulare, 
to be ſolid, unorganized, bodies; as alſo the 
zela cellulgſa. But the appearances of the diſ- 
eaſes, to which theſe parts are ſubject, as well 
as the manner of the reſtoration of the epider- 
mis, when deſtroyed, or the rete mucoſum, 
when injured, ſeem evidently-to indicate the 
contrary of this ſuppoſition with reſpect to them: 
and the action which the tela celluloſa demon- 
{trably has upon the fluids contained in its cavi- 
ties, as well as other circumſtances, furniſh 
the ſame objection with reſpect to that ſpecies 
of membranes. 

The manner in which the ſolid matter, not 
fibrous, is conjoined with the tubulous fibres, 
is not hitherto diſcovered by obſervation, or ex- 


periment: but it appears to be an earth of the 


ſame kind with that which enters into the con- 
ſtituence of the coats of the fibres themſelves : 
but in a ſunple ſtate, not combined with the 
gluten ; 
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gluten; as it is ſoluble in acids; which, extract- 
ing it on the maceration of any of the parts 
containing it in ſuch acids, leaves theſe parts 
ſoft, and flexible, like thoſe that are naturally 
devoid of ſuch earth in this ſtate. The being 
ſubject to this ſepatation from the fibres is, there- 
fore, a ſufficient proof, that the earth approaches 
to its ſimple ſtate, and is not combined with 
animal gluten, as in the formation of the coats 
of the fibres: and alſo that it is depoſited in 
ſome manner betwixt the fibres; and neither 
contained within their interior cavities, which 
would prevent the acceſs of the acid to it; nor 
incorporated with the ſubſtance of their coats, 
which would render it inſoluble, at leaſt with- 
out the deſtruction of their form and texture. 
According to the various proportion of this earth 
the parts are rendered hard, and rigid; and be- 
come bones, cartilages, or inelaſtic ligaments 


Ihe action of the ſolids, that is, ſuch action 
as is neceſſary to the vital economy, conſiſts 
either in motion produced by the nerves in con- 
ſequence of irritation through the mediation of 
muſcles; or in the reaction of the coats of the 
veſſels, which ſome of the larger have in conſe- 
quence of an elaſtic texture adapted to that.end. 
This action is therefore greater or leſs, according 
to the ſenſibility of the nerves, and the greater 
or leſs tenſion or relaxation of the fibres them- 
{elves ; and whatever affects the parts of animals 
on one of theſe principles, has likewiſe a propor- 
tionable ſecondary effect on them with reſpect _ 
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the other. For whatever increaſes ſenſibility gives 
tenſion; and, vice verſa, whatever cauſes relax- 
ation diminiſhes ſenſibility. A great part of the 
accidents to which the parts of animals are ſub- 
ject, whether thoſe reſulting from internal diſ- 
orders, or from external injury, depend on the 
ſenſibility, and conſequential: action, and con- 
ſtrictive tenſion of the folids: which, as we ſhall 
ſee below, are increaſed by any topical irritation, 
whether of acrimonious humour thrown on the 
parts within, or of exterior bodies approaching 
the apices of the nerves, and ſtimulating them 
by their action. : 

The fluids contained in the vaſcular ſolids, 
either tubulous or incyſted, are of various fj 
cies; but may be reduced to five kinds; the aL1- 
MENTARY JUICE Or CHYLE, BLOOD, LYMPH, 
OIL, and THE SECRETED HUMOURS. Chyle is the 
alimentary part of diet. It conſiſts of oil, which 
is the proper nutritious matter, and water, with 
ſuch ſaline or other ſubſtances, ſoluble in water, 
as are contained in the food. The oil is extracted 
in digeſtion by the action of the inteſtines, the 
ſaponaceous power of the bile, and the dilution 
of lymphous fluids fecreted from the blood, or 
accompanying it in the food. This chyle exiſts 
in its proper ſtate onlyin the inteſtines where it is 
formed; in the lacteals and receptaculum chyli, 
or chyle-bladder, that receives it from them; 
and in the breafts of women while pregnant, or 
after parturition; in which it is reſecreted after 
its commixture with the blood, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the infant, before it has undergone too 

| | great 
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great a change. The chyle varies in its nature, 
according to the matter of the food from whenee 
it is extracted; for it may be too aceſcent, or too 
putreſcent; and contain, like wiſe, other ſubſtances 


not really alimentary, but injurious, from their 


properties, to the animal economy. It is, how- 


ever, uns ng? ere to a right ſtate of the 


blood which is formed of it, and the healthful 
condition of the whole habit, that the chyle 
ſhould be of due temperament with reſpect to 
putreſcence; and free from ſubſtances of too 
acrid and ſtimulating a nature: and that there 
ſhould neither be a defective nor redundant pro- 

rtion of the oil or nutritious matter ; though, 
with reſpect to all theſe circumſtances, there is a 
conſiderable latitude. Blood is the chyle changed 
into a fluid of very different qualities by its own 
putreſcent tendency, the action of the air in the 
lungs, and the commixture of it with the maſs of 


blood already formed; to all which the motion 


given to it by the ſolids are neceſſarily conducive. 


From the defect of theſe in a due degree, as 
well as from the imperfect or vitious nature of 
the chyle whence it is formed, it may be de- 
praved, and neceffarily bring various diſorders 
on the whole habit, or particular parts of the 
body. Lymph, when not conſidered as a 
ſecreted humour, is an aqueous fluid, commixt 
with and diluting the blood; or rather forming, 
by combination with other matter, the blood. 
itſelf. It is preſumed by many to paſs forwards, 
in the courſe of circulation, into a leſſer order of 
veſſels, where the tinging matter, and, * 

other 


in order to a right ſtate of the Sc my. 
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other component ſubſtances of the blood, can 
have no admiſſion; and this kind therefore exiſts 
in the body, in the lower order of veſſels conſti- 
tuting the ſeveral parts, diſtinctly from the blood 
itſelf; and differently with reſpect to its produc- 
tion, and moſt probably its nature alſo, from 
that other found in various parts, which, being 
ſeparated from the blood by glands, muſt be 
deemed a ſecreted humour. The ci, that is, 
ſuch part of it as is diſtinct from the blood, is 
— in the tela celluloſa, with the proper 
matter of which it forms the adipoſe ſubſtances. 
In the living animals this oil is always in a fluid 
ſtate; but on the death of them, or on the ſepa- 
ration of any of the adipoſe parts from the body, 
it concretes in growing cold; and aſſumes a ſeyous 
form in moſt caſes. The ſecreted humours are 
of very various kinds ; fome being excrementi- 
tious, as urine, the matter of perſpiration, and 
the mucous diſcharge of the glands of the noſe 


and throat; and others ſubſervient to further 
purpoſes in the œconomy, as the bile, the lym- 


phous ſecretions called faliva, the pancrea- 
tic juice, and the mucous ſecretion, called ſyno- 


via, in the joints and almoſt every other internal 


The ſecreted humours are of various 
degrees of ſpiſſitude or tenacity, ſome being 
extremely viſcid, as the mucus of the noſe and 
throat, and the ſemen; and others thin, as 
urine, bile, and lymphous humours: and they 
have, beſides theſe, other qualities that are neceſ- 
ſary to be preſerved in them in a due proportion, 
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Theſe fluids are, for the moſt part, in a 
ſtate of progreſſive motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem ; 
but ſome of them, nevertheleſs,” are in a ſtag- 
nant ſtate in the incyſted parts, unleſs when tet 
in motion occaſionally, in order to their expul- 
fion or diſcharge from the cyſts. The conſtant 
progreſſive motion of the fluids in the tubulous 
veſſels is cauſed by the aftion of the folids ex- 


erted in various manners. The principal cauſe 


is the action of the heart, propelling the whole 
maſs of blood in its circulatory courfe ; and im- 
parting ſome proportion of its motion to the 
various humours communicating with the blood, 
though not contained in the ſyſtem of ſanguinary 
veſſels. The next is the reſilition of the larger 
veſſels from the action of the proper muſcular 
membranes, which ſeem every where diftri- 
buted in a greater or lefs degree to that end; 
and from the elaſtic texture of ſome of the 
coats of the veſſels themſelves. The leaſt, but 
yet conſiderable, is the accidental motion of 
the contiguous muſcles appropriated to other 
purpoſes. This progreſſive motion is various in 
degree in different veſſels, according to the in- 
creaſed area of ſuch veſſels in proportion to 
the velocity of the fluids entering into them; 
according to the viſcidity or tenuity of the fluids 
themſelves; and according to the accidental 
action of the circumjacent parts. The 'fluids 
which are in a ſtagnant ſtate are in a ſmall 
proportion to the whole; and are contained in 
cyſts or bladders, which ſerve as. receptacles or 
reſervoirs for them till they are required to be 
-: 2, diſ- 
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diſcharged, at which time they ſuffer an ex- 
pulſive motion by the action of the muſcles or- 
dained to that end; or by the accidental motion 
or preſſure of the contiguous. parts. The pro- 
greſſive and expulſive motions are both requiſite 
in due manner to the right ſtate of the fluids, 
which are elaborated and ch by them; as 
well as conveyed to thoſe parts where their pre- 
ſence, either for nutrition or other purpoſes ot 
the economy, are wanting. The fluids are, 
therefore, as well from the nature of the food, 
or alimentary matter of which they are formed, 
as the want of the due action of the folids, and 
of the air in the lungs, ſubject to various ſpecies 
of depravity; ſome of which are peculiar to each 
kind, and ſome to the whole: but theſe ſpecies 
may, however, be reduced to two general kinds, 
dyſcraſy and acrimamy. By the DvscRASy of 
the fluids is meant, the ſtate of them with reſpe& 
to tenacity or tenuity, and the undue ſeparation 
of the conſtituent fubſtances of them from each 
other, ſometimes producing even ſolid matter; 
in which ſeveral circumſtances they-are either 
rendered fo viſcid, as not to admit of being duly 
moved in the veſſels; ſo thin as to enter where 
they ought not, and to admit of undue com- 
mixture; or ſo vitiated by ſolid matter, that th 
produce violent diſorders in the parts, on whic 
it is depoſited and collected by the force of the 
circulation. By the Acxiuoxx of the fluids is 
meant, an irritating, and ſometimes corroſive, 
Nate of them, by which the ſolids are ſtimulated 
to an undue action, or their texture deſtroyed by 


erO- 


16 Turn or 
eroſion. This acrimony is produced by the 


preſence of too great a proportion of . | 


or ſaline matter, or of ſueh venene bodies as 


have a ſpecific action on the ſolids; but more 


frequently a too great putreſcence, as will be 
below explained. 

The cauſe of the depravity of the fluids may 
therefore lie either in the nature of the food 
from whence they are originally produced; in 
the want of the due action of the ſolids on them, 
or of that of the air in the lungs; or in the re- 
dundance or deficience of ſome of the particular 
kinds; the preſence of which, in a certain pro- 
portion, is neceffary, through a ſecondary effect, 
to a right ſtate of the whole. The ſolids, as 
well as fluids, are all indued with a putreſ- 
cence, or natural tendency to putrefaction; but 
are preſerved from it by means provided to that 
end in the vital economy. The principal of 
theſe means are their being continually ſubjected 
to a commixture with each other, and with the 
air in the lungs; and their being renewed, within 
a certain period, by the acceſſion of the freſh ali- 
ment, and the excretion of that part which has 
been longeſt received; to all which the right 
action of the ſolids is neceſſary. But theſe means 
being wanting, or ſuperſeded through a diſeaſed 
Nate of the habit, the putreſcence then prevails 
and if, in particular ont, it affects the ſolids in 
contact; —— their texture and organiza- 
tion; and afterwards producing an intire diſſolu- 
tion of the ſubſtance of them; or, if it be in the 
wn of the fluids, it produces, when beyond a 


certain 
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certain degree, a fatal diſcraſy, in which a col- 
liquation of the humours, commixing them too 
intimately, renders them incapable of ſecretive 
ſeparation ; and at length, occaſioning obſtruc- 
tion of the motion in particular parts, gives ſuch 
a corrofive power as deſtroys the folds forming 
them, and conſequently the vital economy. 

It appears, therefore, from theſe premiſes, 
that the aid of the fluids is neceſſary for the 
growth, ſupport, and renovation of the ſolids ; 
and the action of the ſolids, in like manner, for 
the due production and right ſtate of the' fluids ; 
firſt in extracting the alimentary matter or chyle 
from the pabulum, or food, which aftords it; 
next in commixing it with, and aſſimulating it 
to, the blood; afterwards in ſeparating the nu- 
tritious and recrementitious humours from the 
blood, and depoſiting them where required; and, 
laſtly, in diſcharging the recrementitious matter. 

According to the above view of the animal 
conſtitution, the parts are ſubject, on mechani- 
cal principles, to theſe various accidents: $0LU- 
TION OF CONTINUITY, either from the rup- 
ture of the veſſels from interior cauſes, or the 
diviſion from exterior; which conſequently de- 
ſtroys or impairs the organical action of the 
ſolids in the reſpective members, while remain- 
ing in this ſtate ; and ſuffers the fluids, contained 
in them, to flow out ;—conTus10N, by exter- 
nal force, diſordering the ſolids; and either 
weakening the power of their action; or wholly 
depriving them of it; and, when in a certain 
degree, deſtroying entirely the hydraulic me- 
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chaniſm ;—RETARDATION, or even TOTAL © 
PRIVATION, of the motion of the fluids by the 
want of action, or male formation of the ſolids ; 
 —PERYERSION of the ftate of the ſolids by 
a too great accretion of the earth before mention- 
ed, as the cauſe of the different rigidity of the 
parts, producing an irregular change in their 
form, or undue induration : by dfault of fuch 
earth in the proportion neceſſary to the right 
texture of the parts : by relaxation, or the loſs 
of their due tone and tenfion ; and, laſtly, 
by the abjtruftion or /tagnation of the fluids 
through their too great ſpiſſitude and tenacity ; 
their repugnance to due ſeparation ; or their 
acceſs to parts where they ought not to enter, 
by their too great colliquation, and undue 
union. But, as the nerves have a conſiderable 
ſhare in the cauſes of relaxation, in conſequence 
of qualities not depending on mechanical prin- 
ciples, the conſideration of it will more properly 
occur in the conſideration of thofe accidents 
that depend on principles not ſimply mechanical. 
The immediate conſequences of the ſalution 
of continuity are the deſtruction of the peculiar 
ſtructure, and frequently the organical action of 
the part, according to the circumſtances of the 
divifion it ſuffers; and the effuſion. of the fluids ; 
which effuſion, when it is of blood in a large 
proportion, is called hemorrhage. There are, 
therefore, two mediate intentions of cure, which 
ariſe here on mechanical principles. The one 
of theſe intentions is, the cloſing, or bringing 
together, the ſurfaces of the divided ' part, in 


order 
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order to their union: which is ſometimes to be 


9 effected by bandages, or ſimple ligature; and, 


at others, by ſuture, or the ſowing together the 


= givided part, where a greater firmneſs and ſta- 


bility of them is required: but the uſe of ad- 
heſive bodies, applied in the form of plaiſters, 
was alſo frequently perſued formerly, though 
on good grounds, at preſent moſt generally 
neglected. The other of theſe intentions is, the 
preventing the effuſion of the fluids, which is 
likewiſe frequently to be effected by the fame 
means of ligature and ſuture; but ns 
or the effuſion of blood, may be, in many caſes, 
prevented by the effects of heat, or the applica- 
tion of aſtringent ſubſtances. The manner of 
operating with heat is by application of metallic 
bodies, ignifed to that degree which will 
burn animal ſubſtances, to the months of the 
diſcharging veſſels; which ſhrivels them up, and 
ge to the blood; and this 
is called the uſe of the actual cautery. But, 
when aſtringent medicaments are employed, 

they act only by corrugating and contracti 
the veſſels ; and are called /fyptics. There are, 
likewiſe, other conſequences of contuſon, which 
not depending on mechanical principles, but 
other accidents to which the parts of animals are 
ſubject, the conſideration of them muſt be re- 
ſerved to their proper places below, where the 

nature of ſuch accidents is ſpecially diſcuſſed. 
The conſequences of conluſſon, mechanically 
confidered, being either the weakening the 
tone, and, therefore, debilitating the action 3 
C 2 ie 
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the wholly deſtroying the organization and tex- 
ture of the parts: when the firſt only happens, 
the mediate intention of cure is, the re-invigora- 
tion and reſtoring due ſtrength and tone to the 
diſordered fibres : which is done by the external 
application of medicaments gently aſtringent and 
warming, which are called corroberatives; to 
which are ſometimes added the adminiſtration 
of internal medicines, thaPare ſuppoſed to have 
the ſame reſtorative effect. But, when the tex- 
ture of the parts are deſtroyed, or greatly injured 
by the contuſion, other accidents ſupervene ; 
which, not being of the nature of thoſe that 
depend on mechanical principles, will, as thoſe 
owing to ſolution of continuity, be explained 
in due courſe. 

The conſequences of the retardation, or total 
frivation of motion in the fluids, are very various: 
but as there is always an interference of prin- 
ciples, not mechanical in the events to which 
they lead, each may be juſtly conſidered as a 
diſtinct kind of accident; and will, therefore, 
be properly treated of below, where the princi- 
ples on which they depend are explained. 

But beſides theſe accidents, to which the 
parts of animals are ſubject on mechanical prin- 
ciples, as here diſplayed, there are various others, 
as was before intimated, to which they are liable 
from principles relative to the peculiar vital cxco- 
nomy, or to the chemical properties of bodies in 
general: and of ſuch accidents and principles it is 
like wiſe neceſſary to take ſome diſtinct view, in 
order to the comprehending moſt of the chief 
ä mediate 
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mediate intentions of cure, in which medica- 
ments may be employed in chirurgical practice. 
The principal, and moſt important of theſe 
accidents, to which the parts of human bodies 
are ſubje& on principles not meerly mechanical, 
may be reduced to nine kinds, under the 
denominations of 7umefattion, inflammation, 
union of divided parts by agglutination, ſuppura= 
tion, mortification, ulceration, veficcation, relaxa- 
lion, and convulſion, But in order to underſtand 
more perfectly the nature of them, it is pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to recur to a general property 
inherent in nearly all animal ſubſtances : which 
I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of puUTREs- 
CENCE; and on which the accidents themſelves, 
here enumerated, as well as the particular mo- 
difications of them, greatly depend. I ſhall, 
therefore, endeavour to give firſt ſome clear 
notion of this property, at leaſt as far as it re- 
ſpects the changes producible, through its effects, 
in the parts of living animals, before I proceed 
to examine further into the nature of the aeci- 

dents, to which they are ſubject. | 
Putreſcence is a property found in moſt animal, 
and many vegetable ſubſtances ; and conſiſts in a 
tendency to a peculiar change brought about on 
chemical principles; and which is the conſtant 
reſult of their nature, undercertain circumſtances, 
The cauſe of this change depends on the follow- 
ing facts. The putreſcent bodies are not form- 
ed of ſubſtances of a more ſimple and elemen- 
tary nature, but of thoſe which are mediately 
compounded of ſuch more ſimple bodies, as 
C 3 are 
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are capable of acting on each other, even in 
this compound ſtate ; and then again, com- 
bined into the ſubſtances which form the re- 
ſpective parts of the animals. In conſequence 
of this complex compoſition, the elementary 
ſubſtance of one mediate compound acting 
on thoſe of another, they gradually bring about 
a change in the whole, by the formation of freſh 
combinations, deſtructive of the proper nature 
of the animal ſubſtances they conſtitute ; which 
change is called frutrefafion ; and produces, in 
time, 2 natural analyſis, or ſpontaneous fepa- 
ration of all the elementary ſubſtances, conſti-„ 
tuting the compound bodies from each other. 
As putreſcence ſubſiſts, therefore, from their 
conſtituent nature, in nearly all the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances, of which the parts of animals are 
formed, and has a conſiderable ſhare in the 
vital functions, it is conſequently not only an 
inſeparable property of them; but a neceſſaryß 
one, with reſpect to the end of their formation, 
in the degree in which it is found in animals, 
while in a healthful ſtate, when the food is 
not faulty; and the humours, into which the 
aliment afforded by it is reſolved, are changed 
and renewed within a due period. In failure, 
however, of either of theſe circumſtances, it 
prevails in a proportion inconſiſtent with the 
right condition of the animal ceconomy : and 
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wholly reduced to a ſtagnant ſtate ; yet an 
approach to it conſtantly follows the ule of diet, 
vitious in a certain manner, or the want of due 
excretion, ſometimes in the whole maſs of the 
fluids ; and ſometimes in particular humours, 
eſpecially the oils. In this ſtate, the fluids be- 
come ſtimulating and acrid ; and, on the greater 
increaſe of the putreſcence, undergo fuch a cal- 
liquation, and too intimate commixture, as 
diſorder the ſecretive co: which are 
the firſt effects of putreſcence. But when the 
humours are vitiated to a certain degree, they 
cauſe obſtruction in particular parts; where 
they etode the folids, and deftroy their organi- 
zation; and at length even the conſtituent 
texture of the parts which they form, by im- 
parting putrefaction to them. This inevitably 
follows in the whole habit, from the conti- 


nued uſe of too putrid diet, or the ſuppreſſion 


of any of the more capital ſecretions, beyond 
a certain degree: and, in particular parts, 
from the ſtagnation of the fluids in them, or 
from the flow change of the oils, when ex- 
tracted from food in which they are previouſly 
too much diſpoſed to this change. Putreſcence, 
therefore, interferes, not only in accidents re- 
ſulting from the obſtruction of the fluids in the 
veſſels, or the extravaſation of them, either 
by internal rupture, or external diviſion ; but 
is alſq the cauſe of many which happen to 
particular parts; when the whole maſs of fluids, 
or even ſome of the humours, are indued 
with it in a too great proportion z and conſtant 
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regard muſt be, therefore, had to it in the con- 
ſideration of moſt of the topical, as well as 

neral diſeaſes, to which human bodies are 
ubject. 

TUMEFACTION is the moſt general accident 
to which particular parts of animals are liable, 
and may therefore be ranked as the firſt. It 
ought to be, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
confined to the ſwelling or inlargment of par- 
ticular parts themſelves ; but the præternatural 
excreſcences contingently produced on the ſur- 
face of the parts, are in general deemed tumours 
alſo. Tumefaction may be properly confi- 
dered as of two kinds. The one of which is 
vaſcular, or that cauſed by humours contained 
within the veſſels; but accumulated in conſe- 
quence of ſome obſtructing cauſe in an undue 
proportion, ſo as to diſtend them beyond the li- 
mits of their natural magnitude ; and, when 


it is of this kind, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of FLUX10N, and is moſt frequently only ſymp- 
tomatic, or attendant on inflammation. The 
other is extravaſate; or that where the hu- 
mours are not confined within the vaſcular 
ſyſtem, but lie without the coats of the veſſels, 
either betwixt the membranes, envelloping 
them, as in anaſarcous or other hydropic 
ſwellings: or in cavities formed by the deſtruc- 
tion of the veſſels themſelves, as in purulent 
abſceſſes: or in cyſts, or receptacles, which have 
their proper coats, produced by the general 
cauſe of the tumour; as in the ſteatomatous 
and ſome other ſpecies: and this kind of tume- 
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CHIRURGICAL PHARMACY. 25 
facticn may be properly diſtinguiſhed from 
fluxion by the name of coLLEcTIONn. The 
cauſes of tumefaction, therefore, according to 
this view, are chtruction, and extravaſalion. 
But obſtruction is again reſolvable, with reſpect 
to the cauſe, into two kinds; as it may either 
ariſe from the diſcraſy of the fluzds; or from the 
want of due action, or formation, of the ſolids 
to promote their motion, or admit of their 
— The two general cauſes of tumefac- 
tion, obſtruction, and extravaſation, are fre- 
quently complicated ; and reciprocally aug- 
ment each other. For, as well diſcraſy, as 
the irregular ſtate of the ſolids, occafion extra- 
vaſation: which again diſordering the ſolids and 
perverting their action, increaſes the diſcraſy: 
as is particularly evident in the caſe of hydro- 
pic habits. There appears, conſequently, from 
this view, to be two mediate intentions of cure 
in the treatment of tumours, in order to their 
removal, ariſing from the nature of tumefac- 
tion. The one of theſe intentions is, to repel 
and drive away the humours, in the caſe of 
ſimple fluxion; which is effected by con- 
ſtringing and corroborating the veſſels. The 
other is to diſcuſs the matter in the caſe of col- 
lection; or even in that of fluxion, where 
there is ſuch a perverſion of the craſis of the 
humour, as renders it otherwiſe incapable of 
being moved : which muſt be brought about 
by reſolving, and attenuating the fluids, ſo as 
to fit them for reabſorption into the veſſels; 
and diſpoſing the veſſels themſelves, to reab- 
* ſorb 


26 THEORY or 
ſorb them, by inanition, and an increaſe of the 
propulſive action. 


InFLaMmaTtion is the next moſt general 
and momentous accident, to which all the 
fenfible parts of the human body is ſubject : 
but ſome in a greater, and others in a leſs pro- 
portion, according to the degrees of ſenſibility 
they poſſeſs, or their inelaſtic formation. bs 
preſence is manifeſted by the red colour, and 

mcreated heat of the part affected: and, when 
it prevails in any conſiderable mantter, by a 
perception of pulſation, commonly called The- 
brug; as likewiſe by fluxion, or tumefaction 
(on the principle above explained, page 24,) 
either on the part immediately the ſeat of the 
inflammation, the foft parts contiguous to it, 
or both. Inflammation appears, on due ex- 
arrination, to be, in fact, a peculiar ſpaſmodie 
ſtate of the nerves, cauſed by continued irrita- 
tion: which may ariſe from the violence of 
ſome goading inſtrument; or the pungency of 
ſome acrimonions ſubſtance, either ſuch as is of 
2 foreign nature, applied externally, or ſome of 
the proper humours of the part affected, de- 
praved by pntceſcence, in conſequence of ſtag- 
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1 nation, extravaſation, or a vitious diſpoſition 
ul | | of the habit in ſome other reſpects. In this 
1 5 ſpaſmodic ftate of the nerves, their perceptive 
1 0 power, or ſenſation, is increaſed to ſuch a de- 
„ gree, that the tactive effect of bodies on them, 

14 which would at other times be indifferent, or 


pleaſing, becomes then intollerable; or, in 
other words, painful; and this exceſs of the 
8 perceptive 
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perceptive power of the nerves, is attended with 
2 tenſion and coiſtricture of the veſſels; which 


ral is the cauſe of the attendant fluxion when ſymp- 
he tomatic. It is alo accompanied with an extraor- 
t: dinary degree of action in the ſolids; by which 
O- 


the red blood is forced into the lymphatic 
ſyſtem : as is parent in the inflammation of 
the eyes; in wach this is obviouſly the cauſe 
of the concomitint redneſs ; and moſt probably, 
likewiſe, of thatſeen in moſt other cates: When 
inflammation is raiſed beyond a certain degree, 
it terminates neceſſarily, either in the produc- 
tion of purulent matter, or the deſtruction of 
the ſolids; that is to ſay, in other words, in 
ſuppuration, or mortification, as below ex- 
plained. The latter of theſe conſequences may 
follow, either from the obſtruction of the 
fluids, in the irflamed part; which, cauſing a 
ſtagnation, together with the heat, brings on 
ſuch a putrid ferment, as imparts itſelf to the 
ſolids, and ſoon deſtroys their texture; or from 
the exceſs of the fluxion; which may cauſe a 
greater accumulation of the humorrs than the 
ſolids, whoſe action is impaired by their diſten- 
tion, can duly propel. A mediative intention 
of cure, therefore, ariſes, in cafes where too 
great inflammation occur; which is, the malli - 
Hing. or aſſwaging it, ſo as to prevent its aug- 
menting to that degree, which would bring on 
the ticſtruRion of the part; ot even that, which 
would be attended with the production of pu- 
rulent matter, where the nature of the cafe 
would render ſuch conſequence inurivus; as 


frequenly 
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frequently happens. The meas of effeting 
this intention, with reſpect to articular parts, 9 
as far as they depend on the uſe o external medi- 
caments, are, by the applicationof ſuch as relax Mi 
the ſolids; or, by their anodyre power, dimi- 
niſh the ſenſibility of the nerve : and by the 
internal uſe of ſuch as cauſe acuations, and 
refrigerate the blood. But totheſe, in many 
caſes, narcotics, whoſe internal effect is much 
greater than their external, ought to be added; 
as likewiſe thoſe febrifuges of an attenuating 
and diſſolving nature, which prevent, and re- 
move, that diſcraſy, the whole maſs of blood 
acquires from too great heat; and which, by 
increaſing the topical obſtruction, again reci- 
procally augments the inflammætion. With re- 
ſpect to external application, relaxants are much 
more efficacious in aflwaging infammation, than 
narcotics ; which do not penetrate far enough 
into the parts to produce their due effect in 
that method of uſe ; but this property is never- 
theleſs aſcribed to a great number of vegetables, 
and ſome other ſubſtances, which are thence 
called anodyne. The mollifying and aſſwaging 
inflammation, is one of the moſt important of 
the mediate intentions of cure, that ariſe in the 
practice of ſurgery : as many of the moſt dire- 
ful conſecuences are cauſed by the prevalence 
of it; and the means of mitigation, which the 
medicinal art can ſupply, are of more avail, than 
in almoſt any other caſe: even to ſuch a degree, 
that perhaps more fatal events would be pre- 
vented by a perfect exertion of {kill in this par- | 
ticular, ; 
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ticular, than by all the other efforts of medical 
ſcience. But he uſe of internal medicines in 
many caſes, ard even the artificial evacuation 
of phlebotomy in ſome, require to be joined to 
external applization, in order to the duly 
effectuating ths intention. 

SUPPURAT1ON, and ULCERATION, having 
ſuch a ſtrict ꝛonnection with each other; or 
rather the latter being in reality only a mode 
of the forme! ; it is neceſſary to treat of them 
as under the ſame head ; and only to enume- 
rate what is peculiar to ulceration, as diſtinct 
from ſuppurat on, in the general conſideration 
of that. 

Suppuration is the production of purulent 
matter or pus, either collected internally be- 
twixt the membranes, or in cavities formed 
the eroſion of the ſolids; or diſcharged externally 
from the ſurface of the parts, or from cavities 
in them by proper orifices. Pus is a fluid of a 
peculiar nature, ſeeming to differ from any of 
the natural humours of animals, which can be 
collected in a ſeparate ſtate ; but approaching 
neareſt in its qualities to the ſerum of the blood; 
of which, indeed, undergoing ſome alterations 
in the manner of its being excreted, it is in 
fact formed. Pus is, when perfect, of a 
yellowiſh white colour; ſomewhat opake ; 
thinly fluid when firſt diſcharged from the 
veſſels, but ſoon gaining a thick conſiſtence, 
inclining to a gelatinous texture; ſpecifically 
heavier than any of the natural humours; and 
free from all putrid and fœtid ſcent, but indued 
with 


9 Tu rORVY OF 
with ane peculiar to itſelf. When poſſeſſing 
theſe qualities, it is faid to be udeb/e pus: as 
being ſuch as beſt promotes the intention of 
nature to which its production is ſubſervient ; 
and it differs from the ſerum of the blood, in 
being heavier, more opake, and changing from 
a thinner to a more gelatinous ſte, ſoon after 
its diſcharge from the veſſels, without that de- 
gree of heat or evaporation of the more aqueous 
parts, that are requiſite to the concretion of 
the ſerum. From this circumftince, together 
with the opacity and greater grivity, it ſeems 
molt reaſonable to conclude, the principal 
variation of pus from the ſerum lies in its 
containing a larger proportion of the animal 
earth, combined with the fame kind of glu- 
tinous matter, which forms the ſynovia of the 
joints; and is found alſo to abound in the tela 
celluloſa. 

When pus is collected internally, it is pro- 
duced originally by fluxion, cauſed either by 
peccant matter depoſited in the part, in order 
to a critical diſcharge; or by ſome injury done 
to the part, hy external violence. Such col- 
lection of purulent matter, where there is no 
orifice, or vent, by which it is diſcharged ex- 
ternally, is called in a general view (properly) 
an epoſtem, or (by a groſs. corruption of the 
word in the language of ſurgery) an im- 
foflume ; and when the cavity is of a circum- 
{ſcribed form, or appears to make only one 
cyſt, it is called an abſceſs ; but when it prox 
pagates itſelf in different branches of a long 


figure, 
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figure, as happens very frequently in the adi- 
poſe parts, ſuch ramifications of the abſcels, are 


Called /inaſſes. 


When the pus is diſcharged externally, either 
from the ſurface of any part; or from cavities, 
which have orifices or openings to admit its 
flux; the effect is called zg; and the 
condition of the parts, fo affected, an acer. 
Ulceration may be produced, not only by in- 
ternal collectien of pus, as above explained, 
but by any other ſolution of continuity in the 
ſofter parts. Fox on the diviſion of any 
ſuch part, one of the following con ſequences 
will neceflarily teſult. In caſes, where little or 
no injury is done to the ſolids, except the di- 
viſion of them, eſpecially ſuch. as are muſeu- 
lar, or the ſofter membranes, if the ſurfaces of 
the divided parts be kept in their natural ſite, 
and preſerved from the air and acceſs of ex- 
traneous bodies, and no flux of humour in- 
vited to them by irritation, ſuck ſurfaces will ad- 
here to each other in a very ſhort ſpace of time; 
and, healing perfectly, the parts will be reſtared 
to their former ſtate without inflammation, or 
any other conſequence than a ſanguinary diſ- 
charge, in proportion to the number and ſize 
of the blood-veſſels divided. This effect is 
called Healing by agglutinatin; and frequently 
takes place in ſmaller ſolutions of continuity; 
but, from the difficulty of the concurrence; of all 
the neceflary circumſtances, not often in grentes; 
though ſuch inſtances have heen ſeen. On the 
other hand, when great injury is done ta the 

parts, 
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parts, eſpecially the cartilages, tendons, or 
inelaſtic membranes ; or a fluxion of very acri- 
monious or putreſcent humour is brought on; 
ſuch an inflammation ſometimes enſues, as ter- 
minates in the deſtruction of the part by mor- 
tification, as below explained. But, where 
the parts are too much injured, or the humour 
of the fluxion too acrid, to admit of healing by 
agglutination, and yet no exceſſive inflamma- 
tion enſues, after the blood-veſlels ceaſe to make 
an effuſion of red blood, thoſe of a larger 
order being prevented by means of art, and 
thoſe of a lefſer by a ſpontaneous conſtriction 
of their mouths, which naturally follows, a 
lymphous fluid, thinner, lighter, and more 


_ tranſparent, than true purulent matter, iſſues; 


and which, therefore, is called a crude diſ- 
charge : but through the ſupervention of a due 
degree of inflammation, it afterwards changes 
gradually to pus; and appears then to be a ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument of nature in the regeneration 
of fleſh for the reſtoration of the parts deſtroyed; 
or reunion of thoſe divided. 

The manner of the production of pus is not, 
however, hitherto certainly known. For though 
it is undoubtedly formed originally from the ſe- 
rum of the blood; yet it may be reaſonably 
queſtioned, whether it iſſues directly from the 
divided blood-veſlels conſtringed fo as to reſtrain 
the tinging matter of the blood, and ſuffer 
only the ſerous part and lymph to paſs, as is 


generally received: or whether it be diſcharged 


from the tela celluloſa, in conſequence of the 
fluxion 
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fluxion that attends the inflammation neceſſary 
to the production of pus. Since the tela celluloſa 
contains ſuch gelatinous and lymphous fluids, 
as, mixed together, would afford a ſimilar hu- 
mour: and is, in general, found to be the ſeat 
both of the generation and propagation of pu- 
rulency. The latter opinion receives great 
ſupport from the obſervation, that at firſt, 
when any ſolution of continuity is made, aſter 
the flux of blood ceaſes in the divided part, the 
diſcharge is generally very ſparing, and ſome- 
times wholly wanting; but afterwards increaſes, 
or comes on again, gradually, to a very copious 
degree; and that this increaſe is greatly promoted 
in the maturation of the ulcer by the application 
of ſuch ſubſtances as ſtimulate and irritate. For 
were this diſcharge, as well afterwards, when 
truly purulent, as at firſt when crude, only the 
ſimple effuſion of ſerum eſcaping through the 
mouths of the divided blood and lymphatic veſſels, 
after they had ſuffered juſt ſuch a degree of con- 
traction as would reſtrain the tinging ſubſtance 
of the blood, it ought to be the greateſt at that 
time; and to diminiſh as the conſtriction of the 
blood- veſſels became gradually greater: which 
would, moreover, be augmented by the effects of 
ſtimulating and irritating bodies. But, as well the 
difference of the qualities of the pus, and the 
ſerum of the blood in its original ſtate, as theſe 
collateral circumſtances, ſeem to indicate; that 
pus is ſerum, changed into a different humour 
by more complex means, than the ſimple effects 
of ſtraining through orifices formed by the ac- 

D cidental 
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cidental. diviſion of the blood and lymphatic 
veſſels ; eſpecially as pus moſt recedes from 
the nature of the ferum, when it is moſt co- 
piouſly diſcharged ; which ought to be other- 


wiſe, on the ſuppoſition, that it was the meer 


ſerum eſcaping through the mouths of the di- 
vided veſſels. Since, as the quantity iſſuing 
ought to be in proportion to the largeneſs of ſuch 


mouths, the greater the diſcharge, and the leſs ' 4 


would be the N made, by the percolation 


or ſtraining through the mouths of the veſſels, b ; 


on the nature of the fluid paſſing through them, 


In order to account for this difficulty in the 4 


difference of pus from ſerum, on obſerving, that 
it ſunk in water, and had conſequently a greater 


ſpecific gravity than the ſerous part of the blood 3 


ſeparated from the tinging matter was ſuppoſed 
to have, it has been frequently aſſerted, that 
pus was formed of the ſerum of the blood, 


commixt, in the ulcer, with abraded parts — q 


the ſolids. But there can be little ground for 
this ſuppoſition, when it is conſidered, that, at 
the time the pus is moſt perfect, the ſolids are 
Jo, far from appearing to ſuffer any ſuch abra- 
ſion, that they are in an increaſing ſtate; and 
inſtead of tlie deſtruction, of the old parts, 
which muſt be the caſe, if they furniſhed mat- 
ter to the pus, the generation 12 new always 
attends. This hypotheſis s may be, therefore, 
juſtly rejected, as wholly wanting ground in the 
appearances of nature with, reſpect to the pro- 
duction of pus; and not being neceſſary even 
to account for the qualities of it, if the ſuppo- 

ſition 
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ſition be admitted, that it is not formed imme- 
diately from the ſerum of the blood, but from 
the humours of the tela celluloſa: which con- 
tain a larger proportion of animal earth; and 
have, conſequently, that greater ſpecific gravity 
than the ſerum, which gave occaſion to this no- 
tion, that the abraded ſolids made a partof the pus. 
ULCERATION appears, according to what 
has been thus explained of fuppuration, 
to be a peculiar ſtate of the ſofter parts; in 
which a diſcharge of purulent matter is made, 
in order to the regeneration of fleſh for the re- 
ſtoration, or reunion, of the parts deſtroyed 
and divided. For, on the production of lau- 
dable pus in any ulcerated part, the incarna- 
tion begins to take place, by the ſhooting out 
of ſmall red granules : at firſt perceptible only 
by the aid of glaſſes; but which, enlarging, 
ſoon manifeſt themſelves to be the -germina, as 
it were, of the new fleſh, that, by their increaſe 
and coaleſcence with each other, is at length per- 
fectly formed by them. This new fleſh inlarges 
itſelf till it has duly anſwered the end of nature 
in uniting the divided parts, or reſtoring ſuch 
as are deſtroyed, as far as is conſiſtent with the 
particular — of the parts: after which, 
the diſcharge ceafing, dry ſkin is produced : 
which is called the cicaTR1Ix. Ulceration is, 
therefore, in reality a proceſs by which nature 
moſt generally proceeds in the reſtoration of 
deſtroyed or divided parts: and pus is an hu- 
mour ſpontaneouſly produced by her to that 
end. It is, conſequently, in its perfect or 
D 2 laudable 
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laudabk ſtate, indued with the qualities, that 
render it moſt proper to defend, humectate, 
and modify the tender germina of new fleſh; 2! 
but as it may be crude, according to what is 
above laid down, for want of due time and 
inflammation for its maturation ; ſo, after its 
maturation, it may be vitiated or depraved 
by other cauſes ; and the ulcers will of courſe 
be imperfect, or unkindly, in either caſe. 
UNK1NDLY ulcers, becoming ſo on theſe prin- 
ciples, may, however, be reduced to three 
ſpecies, icborous, ſanicus, and ædemateus. Icho- 
ROUS ULCERS are moſt properly, thoſe where 
the diſcharge is thin, and ſparing, through the 
too great inflammation ; which always pro- 
duces this effect in a correſpondent proportion: 
and they differ from the ſanious, in neither 
having the appearances of putridneſs, nor corro- 
ſion. SANIOUS ULCERS are thoſe, in which the 
matter of the diſcharge is highly putrid, and 
conſequently exedent : which may be cauſed, 
either by a too great putreſcence of the hu- 
mours in the habit; or by the deſtruction of 
the organization of the ſolids ; which, cauſing 

artial mortification on the ſurface, fouls the 
pus by the admixture of the putrefied ſubſtance | 
produced by it. OEDEMAToOus ULCERS are 
thoſe, where the matter is depraved by the 
admixture of lymphous humours, iſſuing from 1 
the tela celluloſa in confequence of hydropic KM 
collections in the parts: and, indeed, in this 
caſe, the ulcer is not only depraved from this 
flux of watery humours, but kept in an imper- > 
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fect ſtate, from the want of inflammation in 


the degree requilite to its maturation; which 


the relaxing power of the aqueous humours on 


the ſolids greatly prevents. The matter in this 


kind of ulcers, varies from that of crude, both 
in its being more copious, and in its watery thin- 
neſs: and this kind may be diſtinguiſhed, from 
the other, by the hydropic tumefaclion, like wiſe, 
of the contiguous parts. 

Beſides the unkind ulcers, becoming ſo from 
the cauſes above mentioned, there are others of 
a more malignant nature; which owe their de- 
pravity to the action of venene and virulent 
matter; as in the caſe of the venereal diſeaſe, 
ſmall- pox, plague, and other inſtances of con- 
tagious maladies : to which muſt be added, alſo, 
cancers, and ſome other ſimilar diſorders not 
evidently contagious. But the means, by which 


\ 


any of thoſe kinds of diſeaſes produce malignant 


ulceration, not being hitherto diſcovered with 
any certainty ; nor, conſequently, in many caſes, 
the modus opcrandi of the medicines employed 
for their cure; they muſt, therefore, as well as 
their proper remedies, be eſteemed of a peculiar, 
and ſpecific nature; and do not of courſe admit 
of a general explanation, 

There is, alſo, another ſpecies of depravity, 
to which ulcers are ſubje&, which is, that, by 
a peculiar diſpoſition of the pus, or by the ap- 
plication of too unctuous and relaxing medica- 
ments, the new fleſh is produced in a luxuriant 
2nd redundant manner : ſhooting out in irregu- 


2 not 


lar maſſes; which, not being conſolidated, do 
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not admit of cicatrization ; but, at length, 
mortify ; and produce a foul ſtate of the ulcer. 
Theſe irregular carnous excreſcences are called 
fungous fiſh, and require to be removed, and 
prevented, before the ulcer can be brought to 
that ſtate, in which a due incarnation and cica- 
trization may be made. 

The general mediate intentions of cure, which 
occur in the treatment of diſeaſes, where ſup- 
puration and ulceration come in queſtion, are, 
therefore, manifold, according to the above 
given view ; particularly with reſpect to the 
latter. 

The promotion of ſuppuration is the firſt, and 
principal: and it becomes neceſſary in two di- 
ſtin& kinds of caſes, The one is, where there 
is only a fluxion, which tends to produce a 
collection of pus; the other, where there is a 
ſolution of continuity, but attended with a 
crude diſcharge. The firſt may be properly 
called the $UPPURATION OF TUMOURS; and 
is either affected by promoting the inflamma- 
tion and fluxion, where they are in too ſmall a 
degree, as frequently in the caſe of venereal and 
ſcrophulous ſwellings, by ſtimulating and ad- 
heſive plaſters; by the ſuction of air- pumps; 
or even by ſlight violence from often handling 
the parts affected. The other is called pio Ss TION: 
and 15 brought about by the uſe of medicaments, 
gently ſtimulating and irritating, where inflam- 
mation is deficient : or, by ſuch as are relax- 
ing, and anti-inflammatory, where the contrary 
ſtate prevails. To the ſtimulating and irritating 

ſubſtances 


— 
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ſubſtances uſed for the promoting digeſtion, are, 
nevertheleſs, joined ſuch as are of an unctuous 
and lenient nature; in order to reſtrain the 
power of the other; and to perform the office 
of defending and moiſtening the ulcerated ſur- 
face: and the ſame holds good, likewiſe, where 
1 anti- inflammatory medicaments are uſed in the 
"XX fame intention, if they be ſuch as are not 
bl W themſelves of a fluid nature. 
The cleanfing of foul and fanious ulcers is 
the next principal intention, in the treatment 


„ © WW 


© = X . 

ot ulcers: which, when ariſing from an exter- 
nal cauſe, that is to ſay, the ſtate of the ſurface 

1 of the ulcer itſelf, is done by the uſe of gentle 


eſcarotics ; that, deſtroying the inflamed and 
half mortified parts, bring the whole to an equal 
and right ſtate; and is called DETERGING. 
But when the foulneſs ariſes from the putreſcent 
ſtate of the habit, and the vitious nature of the 
humours, of which the pus is formed, internal 
remedies, and the uſe of fuch regimen as will 
reform the general depravity of the habit, 
muſt be called in aid: and the application of 
detergents, conſidered only in a ſecondary and 
ſubſer vient view. 
The bringing ædematous ulcers to a due ſtate, 

ſo as to afford laudable pus, is another material 
intention in the treatment of ulcers. It has, 
however, no diſtinct name, but is in general 
conſidered as digeſtion: though the aqueous 
diſcharge, found in ſuch caſes, is not ſimilar 
to that of crude ulcers. The manner of effect- 
ing this intention muſt be, both by internal, 
2 4 and 
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and external means: the internal being, by 
the adminiſtration of ſuch medicaments, and 
the uſe of ſach regimen as may correct the hy- 
dropic diſpoſition : the external, by the appli- 
cation of medicaments correſpondent to thoſe 
required in the caſe of digeſtion, but more 
warm and irritating; that the languor of the 
ſolids may be removed, ard a due inflammat. on 
romoted. 

The quelling the peculiar malignancy of ul 
cers of a ſpecific nature, as above enumerated, 
is another intention in the cure of ulcers ; but 
is only to be effected by the uſe of fpecthc re- 
medies ; which, not admitting of any explana- 
tion of their manner of operation, are moſt 
properly conſidered in the treating reſpectively 
of the medicaments which conſtitute ſuch re- 
medies, 

In caſes where the pus is ſpontaneouſly lau- 
dable, nothing more is required than to defend 
the ulcerated parts from the injuries of the air, 
and other exterior bodies; which is ſometimes 
done by the application of inſipid unctuous ſub- 
ſtances in the form of plaſters. But ſuch as 
are oily and relaxing, are to be avoided, other- 
wiſe, they bring fungous fleſh. The medi- 
caments fo . employed are called DEFENSA- 
,T1vEs$; and are uſed alſo in the caſe of other 
injuries done to particular parts, where there is 
no ulceration :- but in the caſe of ulceration the 
are now much rejected, the uſe of dry lint having 
greatly ſuperſeded them. 


Where, 
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Where, as ſometimes happens, there is a 
reluctance in the habit to produce pus in 2 
ſufficient quantity to the due generation, and 
augmentation of the new fleſh, relaxing and 
unctuous medicaments, ſuch, as in other caſes, 
cauſe funguſſes, will here greatly avail: and 
the medicaments uſed in this intention may be 
properly called 7ncarnatives. The due propor- 
tion of fleſh being produced in any ulcerated 
part, it is then neceſſary to promote the cica- 
trizing, or the growth of hard ſkin : which is 
done by the uſe of gentle aſtringent medica- 
ments joined to unctuous bodies: and they are 
in this caſe termed EPULOTICS or CICATRI1- 
ZERS. | | | 
Befides theſe various mediate intentions of 
cure, reſpecting the treatment of ulcers, with 
regard to the nature of the matter diſcharged, 
the prevention and removal of the fungous fleſh, 
above deſcribed, is another which frequently 
occurs. The means of prevention is, the uſe 
of warm and ſtimulating medicaments, in a 
greater proportion than in ordinary compoſi- 
tions, applied as digeſtives; or, 1n more obdurate 
caſes, of aſtringents: and the removals effected 
by the application of eſcarotics, which deftroy 
the excreſcences already produced. 
MoRT1F1CATION 1s the moſt fatal accident 
to which the parts of human bodies are ſubject. 
It is the putrefaction of the parts of living ani- 
mals; which follows on the intire ſtagnation of 
the blood, and other circulating humours in 
them. When this is produced by natural 
means, 
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means, the portion of fleſh mortified is called 
a aug: but where, by fire, or the applica- 
tion of corroſive bodies, it is called an ęſcar. 
Mortification is brought on, by the deſtruction 
of the texture of the ſolids from an exterior 
cauſe, which may be, either violence, or the 
eorroſive action of ſome body applied; or 
from an interior cauſe, which may be, ei- 
ther the corroſive ſtate of the fluids, or the 
want of due force to propel them forwards; 
or both conjointly. But a frequent cauſe of 
mortification is, too great inflammation; which, 
both by means of fluxion, and the perverſion 
of the craſis and qualities of the fluids, brings on 
this accident. The incipient ſtate of mortifica- 
tions, that is, before the ſenſe is totally loſt, and 
the black colour appears, is by ſome called gan- 
grene, which is moſt generally perceived by 
watery veſicles: but more generally gangrene 
is uſed as ſynonymous to mortification, there 
being no diſtinct clear criterion of the limits of 
tho one ſtate from the other. When mortification 
is produced, either the portions affected muſt 
be divided from the living contiguous parts, by 
4 peculiar proviſion made by nature to that end, 
the effect of which is called sx PARAT ION; or 
by mechanical diviſion, where the circum- 
ſtances admit of it: or otherwiſe it propagates 
itſelf to the adjoining parts; and, contaminating 
them, deſtroys the craſis of the blood, by the 
admixture of the putrid humours, imbibed by 
the communication of the veſſels with the mor- 
tified parts, till it be no longer capable of ſup- 
— porting 
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porting the vital economy ; but brings on a 
mortal criſis. Separation is brought about, by 
nature, by preducing an inflammation on the 
edge of the ſlough or eſcar: which, by the 
ſtrong oſcillation of the blood-veſlels, tears, by 
degrees, the ſound from the mortified part, of 
which the texture is deſtroyed by the putrifac- 
tion; and, a ſolution of continuity being thus 
made, ulceration enſues, as in other caſes; and 
a gradual progreſs being thus made from 
the edge towards the center, the ſlough or 
eſcar is by degrees thrown off from the ſound 
fleſh. There are, conſequently, two obvious 
intentions of cure, that occur with reſpect 
to mortifications. The one, the prevention 
of them, where there appears any danger of 
their happening: the other, the mechanical 
diviſion ; or the promotion of the natural ſepa- 
ration of the part mortified. The firſt is effect- 
ed by various means, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, and the cauſe of the im- 
pending danger. Where great inflammation is 
the object, the uſe of emollient medicaments, 
and ſuch other means, as were before enume- 
rated for the mitigation of the inflammation, 
are to be employed. But where the miſchief 
ariſes from the debilitated or injured ſtate of the 
ſolids, or where there is already a ſtagnation of 
the fluids in the parts even from inflammation, 
warm ſtimulating and aſtringent medicaments 
are to be employed, aided by thoſe internal 
medicines, which moſt invigorate and corro- 
borate the ſolids. The procuring ſeparation is 

8 effected, 
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effected, by means ſimilar to thoſe directed for 
the prevention of mortification, where the hu- 
mours are already ſtagnant ; and when the 
flough or eſcar begins to divide at the edges 
from the ſound part, the application of di- 
geſtives, as in other ſolutions of continuity, 
muſt be made. When mortification happens 
in the ſofter parts, it is called gangrene, and 


ſometimes ſhhacelus: but when produced in the 


bones, it is called caries : and the ſeparation of 
the mortified part, exfoliation. The intentions 
of cure are, however, much the ſame in both; 
though the exfoliation of the bone, being much 
flower than the ſeparation of the fleſh, warmer 
and more irritating medicaments are employed, 
in order to promote it. 

It is ſometimes neceſſary to produce morti- 
fication artificially in particular parts, in order 
to the making openings into abſceſſes, or the 
cauſing ulcerations, where a purulent diſchar 
of longer duration than can be commodiou 
procured by veſiccation is deſired, or for other 
ends : and this is performed, either by the uſe 
of fire, or by the application of corroſive medica- 
ments. Such medicaments are called ca us r ics 
or ESCAROTICS, and the mortifications ſo pro- 
duced are treated, in order to procure due ſe- 
paration, as others; unleſs that the aid of in- 
ternal medicaments are not required, except in 
particular caſes, where an accidental ill ſtate of 
the habit, perverting the uſual efforts of nature, 
renders it neceflary. 
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VESICCATION is another accident, to which 
the parts of human bodies are ſubject. It is the 
raiſing of bliſters (or more explicitly, bladders of 
lymphous fluid collected under the epidermis) 
by the irritation of peculiar kinds of ſubſtances. 

This is on many occaſions done purpoſely, in 
order to procure a quick diſcharge of purulent 
matter ; or to convey the irritating matter 
which cauſes the veſiccation into the blood 
through the abſorbing veſſels of the ſkin ; where 
either of thoſe effects are required: and the ſub- 
ſtances employed to this end are called epiſpaſtics 
or veſiccatories. The principal mediative in- 
tentions which ariſe in this caſe, are, the proper 
application of the epiſpaſtic ſubſtance; the pro- 
motion afterwards of a due diſcharge and di- 
geſtion of the matter, where ſuch an evacuation 
is the final end of the operation; and, laſtly, 
the cicatrizing the part which was the ſubject 
of it. The firſt of theſe mediate intentions is 
effected, by mixing the epiſpaſtic matter, pre- 
viouſly powdered, with ſome unctuous compoſi- 
tion of a warm irritating nature, or ſpreading 
it on the ſarface of ſome adheſive plaſter, and 
applying ſuch compoſition or plaſter to the 
part: the ſecond and laſt are performed as in 
other caſes; only a leſs ſtimulating compoſition 
ſhould be employed for the digeſtion, on ac- 
count of the great irritability of the part af- 
fected. | | | 

RELAXATION is the defect of due tone and 
force in the ſolids ; by which defect they are 
rendered incapable of performing their proper 

reſpective 
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reſpective functions. It may be, either of the 
whole body, or particular parts: but it is the 
latter only, which is the object of chirurgical 
practice ; and conſequently of regard here. It 
may be produced topically, either by great 
fluxion or other diſeaſes of the parts, or by vio- 
lence done through any extraordinary diſten- 
tion or ſtretching : which laſt is uſually called 
aining. The intention of cure in ſuch caſes 
is, the bracing, and reſtoring due tenſion to 
the fibres: which is effected by the application 
of aſtringent and ſtimulating bodies: and theſe, 
when ſo employed, are called corroboratives. 

\ CONVULSION or SPASMODIC' AFFECTION is 
the laſt of the principal accidents, to which the 
parts of human bodies are ſubject. It is a diſ- 
eaſed ſtate of the nerves; in which their action, 
with reſpect either to ſenſe or motion, is tem- 
porarily loſt or perverted. The means of relief 
uſed are, ſometimes the application of ſtimu- 
lating and invigorating medicaments applied 
externally ; which, in fuch caſe, may be pro- 
perly called antiſpaſinadics; but more frequent- 
ly adminiſtered internally as the-cauſe moſt ge- 
nerally lies in ſome diſeaſes of the whole 
habit. Bag 

Theſe are the ſeveral accidents, to which the 
parts of human bodies are ſubject : and the ſeve- 
ral mediate intentions that ariſe in the prevention 
and cure of them, when regarded as diſcaſes, 

| according to the obſervations on them, 
to be the prevention of the effuſion of blood, from rup- 
tured or otherwiſe divided veſſels ;—the Tas 
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fluxion ; —the diſcuſſing tumzurs tl cerrobo- 
rating relaxed or debilitated parts ; —the molirfy- 
ing inflammation ; —the uniting divided parts by 
agglutination';—the ſuppurating tumours, cr the 
ſurface of divided parts ;—the digeſling ulters ;— 
the defending ulcerated, or other diſeaſed parts, 
from the injury of the air, or unfriendly Jub- 
flances ;—the incarning ulcers, or reſtoring the 
fleſh in deſtroyed parts ;—the cicatrizing ulceratef 
parts ;—the preventing mortifications, cr caufmg 
ſeparation of the mortified parts ;—the producing 
eſcars or artificial mortifications, by the uſe of cor- 
roſrve bodies ;—the removing convoul/zve affections, 
or other diforders of the" nerves ;—the ra; 
bliſters ;,—and the counteratting the effetts of ve. 
nene, or contagious ſubſtances, by the uſe of fhe- 
ciſes. From theſe intentions reſults an uſeful 
method of arrangement, of medicaments for 
the examination of their real nature; to whick 
I ſhall therefore have conſtant retroſpection in 
my ſurvey of the Materia Medica, when I treat 
of the medicinal qualities of the ſeveral ſimples 
that conſtitute it. Since without ſuch a diſtinct 
conſideration of the general nature of medica- 
ments in this view, it is impoſſible to under- 
ſtand the reaſon of the uſe of particulars in ſuch 
manner, as, may lead to a ſafe and eſficacious 
application of them, for the cure of the re- 
ſpective diſeaſes. For, whatever the friends to 
empirical proceedings may.advance, in favour 
of the ſuppoſed ſufficiency of experience in the 
nature of each of the particulars conſidered ſim- 
ply, in the view of ;zvantia & lædentia, without 
any 
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any theory reſpecting the mode of their opera- 
tion; yet ſuch is the diverſity of eſſential cir- 
cumſtances in caſes nominally, and according to 
groſſer appearances the ſame, that the pretend- 
ed knowledge, gained from experience in one 
inſtance, avails but little in another, without 
the aid of general principles giving light into 
the particular ſtate of the part affected, accord- 
ing to the nature of the attendant ſymptoms, 
and the particular relative power and action 
of the medicaments fit to be employed ; and 
where ſuch are wanting, the practice muſt 
confequently be vague and uncertain ; perplex- 
ing to the practitioner, and hazardous to the 


patient. 
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Confideration of the nature of the medi- 
caments uſed in the prattice of ſur- 
gery, as claſſed according to the je- i 
veral general mediate intentions of i 
cure. 


A CORDING to the above view, given 
in the preceding chapter, the medica- 
ments uſed for external application, may be claſſed 
in theſe ſeveral orders, flyptics : —refellents : — 
difeutients :— corroboratives: — emollients : — ag- 
glitinants : — fuppuratives :—digeſtives :— defen- 
fatives :— detergents :—incarnatives :—epuletics, 
or cicatrizers: —cauſtics :— antiſpaſmodirs :—ept- 


ſpaſtics, 
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fpaſties, or veſiccatories :—and- ſpecrfics, or cer- 
rain anomalous kinds + to ſome of which names 
are given, as antepſorics, aphrodiſiacs, &c, There 
is, indeed, another claſs of medicaments, ſub- 
ſervient to the cure of topical diſeaſes, moſt 
generally added; and which was conſidered 
formerly as the principal. It is, that of baſſa- 
mics, or vulneraries.” But as this diſtinction is 
founded on the erroneous notion of a power in 
bodies of healing, or reſtoring, wounded or in- 
jured parts, on the principles above mentioned, 
that have not, in fact, any exiſtence, I have 
omitted to enumerate ſuch a claſs, am. | 
the others, which have a real ground in the 
operation, that certain kinds of ſubſtances au» 
ally have, relatively to the accidents to which 
the parts of animals are ſubject. I ſhall, how 
ever, after having ſhewn the diſtinct nature of 
each of the true claſſes, as it ariſes from the re- 
lation that medicaments have to the accidents to 
which the parts of animals are ſubject, accord- 
ing to the doctrine before laid down, touch 
alſo on this, in order to explain what is meant 
y it; as well as the reaſons why it ought to be 
rejected. 51 2 1 

The medicaments uſed internally, for the 
cure of topical diſeaſes, may be claſſed, as ca- 
thartics : — ſudori fes: diuretics t et 
emmenagogues :. cordiali : — diſſolvents: —refto- 
ratives :— aſtringents: antiſpaſmodics *— and, 
according to many writers, diſcutients; and bel- 
ſamics or vulneraries. | Haun, 
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STYPTICS are, ſuch medicaments as are uſed 
to ſtop effuſions. of blood from ruptured or di- 
vided veſſels. They, therefore, conſiſt of ſuch 
ſubſtances, as either cloſe the blood · veſſels by 
their conſtringing power; as ſpirit of wine and 
alum: or choak up the orifices by the coagu- 
lation of the blood; as vi „or other acids, 
and vitriohc ſalts; or ſimply by their own ſub- 
ſtance, as wheaten flower, or lint. 
REPELLENTSs are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed to prevent and remove fluxion : which they 
do by their conſtritive power on the veſſels. In 
this intention, therefore, are applied, acid, au- 
ere, refrigerating bodies; ſuch as vinegar, 
ſpirit of wine, and ſugar of lead, 1 
Discurixxrs are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed to attenuate and diſſolve the concreted or co- 
agulated matter in fixt tumours; or to incite ſuch 
an action in the ſolids, in the caſe of thoſe where 
the obſtructing matter is viſcid and pituitous, but 
yet in ſuch a ſtate of fluidity, as may admit of 
their propelling it forwards, as may overcome the 
obſtruction; and remove the tumour. Diſcutients 
are, therefore, of two kinds; of which the firſt 
may be ſuppoſed to act on the matter itſelf; and 
the other on the veſſels containing it. Of the 
firſt of theſe kinds are, alkaline ſalts, and other 
diſſolving bodies: but though ſuch are ſome- 
_ 3 this intention, their 74 6109 ul 
verthele y - precarious... Since, ſuppoſing 
them to — this diſſolving power on the 
matter of the tumour intended to be diſcuſſed, 
if they were actually conveyed to it, they * 
eaſily 
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eaſily find their way to it through the mem# 
branes, or other- interpoſing parts. The other 
kind conſiſts of mercury ; | mineral 
waters ; the parts of many plants, as alſo the 
balſam or etherial oil a from them; cam- 
phor; or any other matter penetrating, and 
gently ſtimulating; and they are, as conſtant 
experience ſhews, much more effectual than 
the other in the caſes where diſcutients can 
avail. K | 

CoRRoBORA TIVES are, ſuch medicaments 
as are uſed for reſtoring the due tone and vigour 
to parts relaxed, or otherwiſe debilitated. They 
conſiſt, therefore, of ſubaſtringent, or gently 
ſtimulating applications; as colcothat, warm 
gums, ſpirit ot wine, and vinegar. But, when 

hoſe of a ſolid conſiſtence are uſed, they are 
conjoined, for the correction of their action 
and more commodious application of them, to 
unctuous ſubſtances ; or ſuch compoſitions as 
come within the claſs of defenſatives. The 
ule of ſuch corroborative medicaments is, how- 
ever, at preſent much leſſened: cold or hot 
water removing moſt effectually the relaxation 
of the ligaments; and other caſes not giving 
frequently occaſion to applications in this in- 
tention. | : 144 

EMOLLIENTS are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed for the diminiſhing inflammation in any 
part. They confiſt in ſuch ſubſtances as are 
capable of relaxing the animal fibres ; and may 
be, either of an aqueous, mucilaginous, or 
oily kind: but, in order that the aqueous 

E 2 ſhould 
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ſhould poſſeſs this quality, it is neceſſary, that 
they be warm, or of a tepid degree of heat : 
fince being either cold, or ſo hot as to give an 
uneaſy ſenſation, they have a quite contrary 
effect; conſtringing and irritating, according 
to the intenſenefs of the degree of heat or 

Gd. 
AscGTUTINAN rs are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed in the intention of healing without ſuppu- 
ration (according to what was before delivered, 
page 31.) They conſiſt in ſuch ſubſtances, as 
by their glutinous and adheſive texture prevent 
the diſcharge of the humours from the veſſels of 
the divided parts; and, at the ſame time, hold 
them together in one unchanged poſition, that 
they may unite and conjoin, on that princi- 
ple by which all the parts of animals tend to 
grow together, hen their ſurfaces are brought 
cloſe to each other under the ſtate of inflamma- 
tion, The medicaments uſed in this intention 
are compoſitions in general of diffolved iſinglaſs, 
or other ſuch glutinous matter, with fome of 
the balſams of plants: to which laſt kind of in- 
gredients, a power of healing was formerly 
erroneouſly imputed ; and the fucceſs of the 
compoſition falſely aſcribed. This intention 
is, at preſent, rarely perſued in regular practice: 
at leaſt in any other manner, than barely by 
holding the parts together by proper bandage, 
or ligature; which method leaves nature at li- 
berty, either to make an inſtant union of 
the parts, or to form a diſcharge requiſite. 
The application of glutinous medicaments, 
5 which 
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which was the former uſage, on the contrary 
obſtructing her efforts to this end; and locking 
up the humour that ought to be evacuated, as 
well as any foreign matter which might have 
been conveyed into the wound in the manner 

of its production. | of A 
SUPPURATIVES are, ſuch medicaments as 
are applied externally in order to promote that 
change and maturation in tumours which pro- 
duces pus. They are of various kinds, as will 
appear from what was before explained with 
reſpect to ſuppuration, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe with reſpect to the inflamma- 
tion and fluxion : 'for when they are great, the 
ſuppuration is moſt promoted by the uſe of re- 
laxing and unctuous ſubſtances ; as inſipid oils, 
warm milk and mucilages: but where the in- 
flammation and fluxion being more ſparing, the 
maturation proceeds too ſlowly on that ſcore, 
the uſe of gentle ſtimulants, ſuch as the warm 
gums, balſams, or eſſential oils, mixt with 
unctuous or adheſive bodies, are employed 
with efficacy: and handling the tumour fre- 
quently, or other external violence, is found 
likewiſe to conduce to-the ſame end. It is pre- 
ſumed, likewiſe, that the application of oily 
and unctuous ſubſtances promotes ſuppuration, 
by clogging the pores ; and obſtructing the diſ- 
charge of the matter of perſpiration : and, moſt 
probably, with reaſon, in ſome caſes: fince 
nature makes efforts in general, to throw off 
obſtrufting ſubſtances by the external emunc- 
tories ; which is prevented by the accumulation 
E 3 of 
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of ſuch humours in the veſſels, as moſt con- 
duce to ſuppuration. The ſuction of the air- 
pimp is alſo ſometimes emplo ed in this i inten- 
tion which, in ſome circumſtances, may act 

7 increaſing the fluxion; but moſt commonly 
only by ogy 4 the inflammation, by the 
violence done to the parts. 

D1GESTIVEs are, ſuch medicaments as are 
uſed, in order to the changing the crude matter 
diſcharged by any ulcer to laudable pus. They 
muſt conſcgnently, according to what. was be- 
fore laid down, be ſubſtances that have a gently 
ſtimulating effect; and are capable of promoting 
the inflanination : ſuch as terebinthinate, or 
balſamic, and gummous ſubſtances of ve eta- 
bles. But in order to reſtrain them from a ing 
too powerfully; as well as for 9 8 them 
2 a- commodious conſiſtence for application; 

are combined with oily > ſevous bodies, 
— 5 ax. The moſt generally uſeful digeſtiyes 
are, therefore, ſuch com frtons of unctuous 
and ftimulating bodies, as ſuffer the irritating 
power of the liter to prevail, in a ſmall degree, 
over the relaxing effect of the former: in which 
caſe, the compoſition anſwers the double end 
of a defenſative and digeſtive but where in- 
flammation i is more wanting, as for the ſepa- 
ration of ' ſmall mortified parts, as in the caſe 
of burns and lacerations ; or where œdematous 
humours are in queſtion ; ; the compoſitions where 
the ſtimulating power 1s greater becomes 
per: and it is common in practice to increaſe 
the force of the medicaments i in this intention, 
by 


re 
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by applying them hot to the wounded or ulcer- 
ated part. 
DxrzRxOEN Is are, ſuch medicaments as are 
applied for correcting the vitiated ſtate of ulcers 
when foul and ſanious; and bringing them to 
diſcharge laudable pus. This intention ariſes 
principally where the foulneſs is not produced 
from the depravity of the humours in the ha- 
bit, but by the ſtate of the ulcer itſelf, from 
parts unequally inflamed and mortified ; which 
produce a putrid matter, that exedes afreſh ; 
and keeps the ulcer from arriving at one due 
and equal inflammation throughout the whole 
ſurface. The ſubſtances, therefore, uſed in 
this intention are, ſuch as are more powerfully 
ſtimulating, or gently eſcarotic : as verdegriſe; 
ſolutions of the vitriols ; ſaline preparations of 
mercury; or ſometimes tincture of myrrh, and 
the warm parts of vegetables: which either, 
acting as cauſtics, deſtroy the vitious parts of the 
ulcers, and produce a new and equal ſurſace; 
or, inciting inflammation in a greater degree 
than digeſtives, occaſion the floughing of the 
mortified moleculz ; and bring the whole of the 
ulcerated parts to a fimilar ſtate with each 
other, 

INcARNATIvES are, fuch medicaments as 
are uſed to promote the growth and increaſe of 
new fleſh in ulcers. It may be well doubted, 
however, whether any of thoſe generally deem- 
ed ſo be really of a different nature, with re- 
ſpeR to their action on ulcerated parts, fron: 
digeſtives and defenſatives. For when any ul- 

E 4 cerated 
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cerated part is in ſuch a right ſtate, that it pro- 
duces laudable pus, the diſpoſition, which ſeems 
univerſal in nature, to reſtore the loſt fleſh, im- 
mediately takes place; and the germina of new 
fleſh are produced; if the part be defended from 
external injury. Thoſe medicaments, there- 
fore, which bring the ulcer to a right ſtate, in 
relation to the diſcharge of pus, and promote ne- 
ceſſarily incarnation, may therefore E conſider- 
ed, in that light, as incarnatives, in the caſe of 
ulcers, where a due diſcharge can be procured. 
Since though the growth of fleſh may be ſeem- 
ingly accelerated, as it may be by the uſe of 
unctuous applications of a relaxing nature, yet 
inſtead of the ſolid durable fleſh otherwiſe form- 
ed, a bloated fungous kind ariſes; which, ſoon 
afterwards decaying, fouls, or unduly inflames 
the ulcer; and prevents the due incarnation, 
and cicatrizing. Accordingly, in the modern 
improved practice, where the ſuperfluous me- 
dicaments, formerly in uſe, are rejected, ulcers 
of a kindly nature are, during the incarnation 
only, defended from the air by lint, or other 
ſuch ſoft inactive covering; or gentle digeſtives 


are uſed and ſucceeded only by cicatrizers. But 


there are, nevertheleſs, inſtances where, from a 
defect of purulent diſcharge, ulcers will remain 
obdurate, in conſequence of a total want of in- 
carnation; and, in ſuch caſes, thoſe unctuous 
ſubſtances, which produce Iungous fleſh in 
kindly ulcers, will cauſe the growth of good ; 
and cure the ulcer, when all other means fail. 
Such ſubſtances are, therefore, properly the 
trus 


— 
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true incarnatives ; and the ſevous fat of ſheep, 
deer, or oxen, perfectly free from rancidity, and 
uſed ſimply, will avail equally wellwith any other. 
DEeFENSATIVES are, ſuch medicaments as 
are employed for the ſecuring and preſerving 
ulcerated, or other diſordered parts, from the 
injury of the air or external bodies. They 
conſiſt chiefly in compoſitions, in the form of 
plaſters, compounded of red lead and litharge: 
or of cerates, formed of oil and wax; and are, in 
fact, in the due ſtate of ulcers, the only proper 
incarnatives ; being the only medicaments fit to 
be applied in the caſe of ſuch, where the cir- 
cumſtances give room for no other intention of 
cure but incarnation. 

Epurorics or CICATRIZERS are, ſuch me- 
dicaments as are uſed for promoting the growth 
of dry ſkin, over any ulcerated part, after the 
incarnation is perfect. They are, in fact, only 
gentle repellents, as lapis calaminaris, or tutty, 
that conſtringe the fibres, and diminiſh the diſ- 
charge, commixt with relaxing unctuous bodies; 
as hog's lard, or other ſevous ſubſtances. In 
the caſe of bliſters, burns, or other large ſur- 
faces, cabbage leaves were formerly in vulgar 
uſe ; which, by their refrigerating effect, re- 

pelled all the remaining flux of humours. 
_ CavsTiIcs or ESCAROTICS are, ſuch medica- 
ments as are employed for the deſtroying the or- 
ganization or texture of parts, to which they are 
applied, in the ſame manner as would be effected 
by burning heat; and, conſequently, inducing 
2 mortification, and ſeparation of them ; which 
in 
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in this caſe, as well as in that of actual burning, 
is called an ęſcar. They may conſequently 
be any ſuch bodies as corrode the ſolids : but 
it is neceſſary they be of ſuch nature that 
their action be powerful, and yet at the ſame 
time capable of being reſtrained to the part on 
which they are intended immediately to act: 
as otherwiſe they bring great inflammation. and 
diforder on the continuous parts, Opium is, 
therefore, ſometimes joined to compoſitions for 
cauſtics; but its external efficacy, in this caſe, is 
not equal to that which it has in others internal- 
ly, and it is of more moment, with regard to the 
avoiding inflammation, to make a due choice 
and compoſition of the corroſive matter em- 
ployed ; avoiding the too free uſe of faline 
matter; and ſubſtituting a mixture of calcarious 
earth and ſope, with ſuch proportion of falts as 
may actuate the corroſive power of the other 
ingredients to a due degree, without abounding 
ſo, as to diſſolve and ſpread beyond the limits 
aſſigned to the eſcar. There are, however, va- 

rious kinds of corroſive matter uſed as cau- 
ſtics; and each may have their advantage on 
different occaſions. 

EPISPASTICS or VESICCATORIES are, medica- 
ments employed to raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, 
in order to procure a quick and large diſcharge 
of matter. The ſubſtances which have the 
power of doing this, are peculiar to certain kinds 
of animals; as the cantharides, or Spaniſh flies; 
earth worms; and millepedes: but being in a 
conſiderable degree in cantharides only, they 


alone 
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alone are employed in external application; and 
are uſed, either in ſubſtance compounded with 
other ingredients, in the form of an unguent ; 
or ſpread on the ſurface of an adheſive plaſter : 
or in the form of an extract made by coction in 
water, and ſubſequent evaporation ; or of tinc- 
ture in ſpirit of wine: in all which forms, 
may be made to anſwer the end effectually. 

ANT1SPASMODICS, when underſtood as me- 
dicaments externally applied, are, ſuch as, by 
their irritating and warming power, remove con- 
vulſions, and reſtore ſenſation and due power 
of motion to the affected part. Thoſe, that 
are commonly uſed, conſiſt principally in vege- 
table ſubſtances : which are, either warm ſti- 
mulating oils extracted from the parts of the 
plants; or the parts of the plants themſelves, in 
their natural ſtate, which abound in ſuch oils : 
as muſtard ſeed. But cantharides, applied, in 
the ſame intention, to the part affected, is greatly 
ſuperior in efficacy to any vegetable productions. 
The vegetable antiſpaſmodics are ſometimes 
uſed in a ſimple ſtate, but more generally com- 
bined with aqueous or unctuous ſubſtances, in 
the form of plaſters, or cataplaſms; and are 
of moſt avail in paralytic caſes: in which, 
however, they muſt give way to the epiſpaſtic 
matter of cantharides: which, when uſed in 
this intention, may be extracted, either by 
coction in water, or by ſpirit of wine in the 
form of tincture. 

VULNERARIES, or BALSAMICS, have been 
made uſually a claſs of medicaments to be em- 

| ployed 
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ployed for the cure of topical diſeaſes : and th 
are ſuch ſubſtances, as are ſuppoſed to have the 

er of healing wonnds, and reſtoring a ſane 
ſtate to diſordered parts, by their own imme- 
diate action. Modern obfervation has, never- 


theleſs, diſcovered, that healing, or the reſtora- 


tion of wounded or ulcerated parts, does not de- 
pend on the properties of exterior bodies, ap- 
plied to ſuch parts; but on certain proceſſes (as 
before explained, page 31 and 35, ) inſtituted by 
nature to that end, as a part of the animal œco- 
nomy, which always take place, unleſs when 
prevented by ſome accident attendant on the 
circumſtance of the wound or diſorder itſelf, 
produced by ſome exterior cauſe; or reſulting 
from the diſeaſed ſtate of the conſtitution. For 
where a ſolution of continuity is made, as was 
before obſerved, either the part heals by agglu- 
tination, on the principle, which is general, 
that all inflamed parts appoſed to each other 
tend to unite ; or ſuppuration naturally follows; 
and on the production of laudable pus, new 
fleſh is generated to reſtore, as far as may, the 
deficient parts that are deſtroyed: after which, a 
dry ſkin is formed, and compleats the healing 


proceſs. This, therefore, being the ſponta- 


neous work of nature, medicaments are no 
otherwiſe ſubſervient to the healing intention, 
than by preventing, or removing the effects of 
thoſe accidents, that would otherwiſe impede 
the operation: which does not depend on any 
ſingle property, ſuch as the balſamic power of 
bodies is preſumed to be; but on different. 

and 
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and even oppoſite qualities, according to the va- 
rying circumſtances of the caſe: and nothing 
can, conſequently, be ſaid in bodies to contri- 
bute immediately to healing, but the adheſive 


wer, as was before explained, of ſuch as may 
Bd agglutinants. 


Theſe are ** ſeveral claſſes of external me- 
dicaments, as conſidered. according to the me- 
diative intentions of cure in topical diſeaſes: the 
internal are as follow : ,, 

CATHARTICS or PURGATIVES are, ſuch me- 
dicaments as promote evacuation by ſtool: they 
are diſtinguiſhed, according to the force of their 
action, into draſtic and eccoprotic. The firſt 
being more violent; and ſuppoſed to act by 
operation on the maſs of humours in the whale 
habit: the other gentle, and producing its ef- 
fect only by irritating the glands of the in- 
teſtines, in its paſſage through the prima via. 
But it is dubious, Whether there really be any 
ſuch difference in the action of cathartic medi- 
caments: and whether both do not principally 
produce their effect, after having been com- 
mixt with the blood by the ſyſtem of circula- 
tion; and carried to 1 glands of the inteſtines, 
in the courſe of ſecretion. The draſtic cathar- 
tics conſiſt, either in the reſinous, or gummous 
N of vegetables; ; or preparations of metallic 

the eccoprotic in . ſaline preparations ; - 
and ſome vegetable productions; as manna, | 
the pulp of caſſia, and others of a n 


er; 


-ub 
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in this intention: as all warm ſtimulating oils 


tity. But yet, the effect of all theſe ſubſtances 
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SuDoR1FICS, called alſo DIAPHORETICS, are, 
ſuch medicaments as au t ſenſible perſpi- 
— or cauſe ſweating. There have been 
a great variety of ſpecies of ſubſtances uſed 


of vegetables, which invigorate the circula- 
tion; and alſo many gummous and reſinous 
ſubſtances of vegetables; together with many 
preparations of the metallic bodies, which have 
this quality in fome circumſtances; but moſt ge- 
nerally conjoined with that of acting as emerics 
and cathartics. ates alſo, in many cafes, 
greatly promote this evacuation: as do alſo 
warm fluids of the moſt inactive nature; and 
even cold water; taken in an uncommon quan- 7 


is ſo uncertain in this point, that they cannot be 
properly faid to be indued with a ſudorific qua- 
lty, in the ſame manner as cathartics, and 
emetics, poſſeſs thoſe of purging and vomit- 
ing: The moſt effectual and conſtant ſudorifics 
hitherto known are, compoſitions of opiate ſub- 
ſtances, with the moſt irritating of the Wen 
ble, or metallic, cathartics, or emetics; but 
ticularly epecacuana, the compoſition of v ach 
with opium is uſed, at preſent, under the name 
of Dover's' powder; and is of the greateft avail 
in this intention. For the ſtimulating action of 
the epecacuana on the nerves and * of the 
ſtomaclr and inteſtines, - being reftrained by the 
opiate, falls on cheſe of the lein; and ſeldom 
fails, under the proper circumſtances, to pro- 
— copious, and even profuſe ſweats. 
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- DivRBTICS: are, ſuch medicaments as cauſe 
an extraordinary of urine. They 
cobſiſt moſtly in ſalts, and ſome vegetable ſub- 
ſtances: but metallic bodies alſo, on ſome oo- 
caſions, exert this quality, though in common 
with that of. | other evacuations. "They 
are of- leſs aſc in the cure of topitał di- 
eaſes, than thoſe of the foregoing claſſes; ex- 
cept in diſorders of the which relate to the 
ſecretion of urine; or in the cafe of hydropic-tu- 
mours, and œdematous ulcers, where they are, 
however, frequently extremely neceſſary. 
EME TIcs are, ſuch medicaments as - cauſe 
vomiting. The moſt powerful are preparations 
of metallic bodies: but the vegetable ſyſtem 
furniſhes: likewiſe many; ſome of ' which, for 
their gentleneſs, joined to an equally certain 
power of action, are, in moſt inſtances; pre- 
ferable to the others. They are, when em- 
ployed in the cafe of topical diſeaſes, moſt fre- 
quently uſed where a quick revulſion and'deriva- 
toe of the humours are required, on account 
of too great fluxion in parts liable to great in- 
flammation, or other injury from it: and in 
ſuch caſes. are found to be very efficacious; 
producing their effect much ſooner than any 
other artificial evacuation, except copious bleed- 
ing: which cannot be always allowed way 
gree adequate to the occafion.. 
EMMENAGOGUES are, ſuch cmedicarnetics as 
are uſed! to excite the diſcharge of the menſes, 
when wanting, or defective in the natural and 
due — They conſiſt moſtly in ſtimulating 
ſub- 
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ſubſtances, either metallic, vegetable, or ſaline; 
of which ſteel, whether naturally or artificially 
combined with ſuch other bodies, as may carry 
it with them into the habit, is moſt powerful. 
The uſe of emmenagogues for the cure of topical 
diſeaſes is, where ſuch diſeaſes take their riſe 
from the obſtruction of the catamenia : in which 
caſes. they are general obdurate till the cauſe be 
removed by nature or art. 
CoRDIALs are, ſuch medicaments as, when 
taken internally, remove that languor of the 
ſolids, and conſequential lentor in the fluids, 
which the depreſſed action of the nerves pro- 
duce. They conſiſt in ſuch vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces, either natural or prepared, as abound with 
the inflammable principle, or phlogiſton ; either 
in the form of oil, or ſpirit : which, ſeeming 
to furniſh a pabulum to the vital fire, promotes 
the circulation, exhilerates the mind, and invigo- 
rates every animal action. Cordials may, there- 
fore, be ſometimes rendered ſubſervient to the 
cure of topical diſeaſes; when, through inani- 
tion, fatigue, or other cauſe of depreſſion of the 
nervous power, there is ſuch a dcbility in the 
animal action, that the means fail of rectifying 
thoſe diſorders of particular parts; for which 
otherwiſe nature has made a provifion in her 
itate of due yigour : as in the inſtances of ſuppu- 
ration and ſeparation, of 938 a 
Diss0LVENTS are, ſuch medicaments. as 
change the texture or conſiſtence of humours 
concreted in the interior parts, ſo to render 
them capable of being excreted, or reabſorbed. 
| | There 
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There are many ſubſtances to which this power 
has been aſcribed ; but on examination, juſt 
ground will be wanting for ſuch an opinion, 
with reſpect to the far greateſt part. Some 
vegetable ſubſtances, and all ſaline bodies have, 
however, this quality in a greater or leſs de- 
gree: but alkaline ſalts muſt be eſteemed the 
principal. Metallic bodies have alſo frequently 
a diſſolving effect, as ſteel on the bilious concre- 
tions; though not immediately by their own 
action on the body itſelf to be ditſolved ; but 
by making ſuch a change in the craſis of the 
blood and ſecreted humours, that ſuch humours 
themſelves acquire the power of aſſimilating 
and correcting the vitiated collections in the 
glands, or reſervoirs of the ſecreted matter ; and 
do the office of diflolvents. _ 
REsToRATIVES, when conſidered as inter- 
nal medicaments, are ſuch ſubſtances as are 
moſt nutritive, and tend to relieve from that 
debility which inanition or an impoveriſhed 
ſtate of the blood produce. But, as conſe- 
quently they are, in fact, only thoſe ſubſtances 
which afford a copious proportion of ſuch chyle 
as will ſooneſt alfimmilate with the blood; and 
muſt be taken in a conſiderable quantity; they 
ought rather to be deemed, for the moſt part, 
to be diet, than medicaments. The regimen of 
ſuch diet is, however, various in different caſes: 
being ſometimes properly preparations of animal 
ſubſtances; ſometimes of lacteous or vegetable. 
The jelly, extracted from the cartilaginous or 
corneous parts of animals, is generally ſuppoſed 
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to be one of the moſt principal ſubſtances uſed 
in this intention; but without reaſon: as it 
does not ſupply a larger proportion of oil, the 
proper alimentary matter; but of earth and the 
animal gluten: and, therefore, not contributing 
to general nutrition, ought not to be eſteemed 
as reſtorative. There is, indeed, a peculiar in- 
tention of a ſimilar kind, which is the promo- 
tion of the growth of the callous in the reunion 
of fractured bones, to which this matter is ſaid 
greatly to conduce; and perhaps with reaſon. 

As TRINGENTS, when conſidered as internal 
medicaments, are, ſuch ſubſtances, as, by their 
conſtrictive power and auſterity, cloſe or ſtraiten 
the mouths of dilated veſſels. They are nearly 
allied to ſtyptics ; and, when adminiftered in 
the intention of diminiſhing hzmorrhages, are 
really ſo. The particular ſimples uſed in this 
view are, parts of vegetables, as the balauſtines 
or pomegranate flowers, acacia, or the gum- 
refin, improperly called terra Japonica; or mi- 
neral ſubſtances, as alum, or lead formed 3 into 
a falt by combination with vinegar : but the 
laſt is, with great impropriety, adminiſtred in- 
ternally: 2 ſometimes very injurious and 
irremediable effects on the glands, particularly 
the kidneys. 

DiscuT1ENTS have been enumerated, by 
fome, as a claſs of medicaments for the cure of 
topical diſeaſes by internal adminiſtration ; but 
whatever can be uſed in this intention, will fall 
under one of the two foregoing claſſes of de- 
obſtruents or diflolvents ; and therefore does not 
require a particular diviſion. ANTI- 
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ANTISPASMODICS, conſidered as internal me- 
dicaments, are, nevertheleſs, the ſame as thoſe 
uſed externally : being ſuch as are employed in 
the intention of removing paralytic, or other 
convulſive affections of the nerves, by their 
ſtimulating and invigorative power. The ſame 
ſubſtances, likewiſe, are uſed in either man- 
ner of application; and conſiſt principally in 
the parts of vegetables, that abound in etherial 
oil and volatile ſalts: as valerian, muſtard, &c. : 
but theſe yield greatly, in point of efficacy, ta 
cantharides : which, notwithſtanding former 
prejudices, may be, with due caution, admi- 
niſtered internally with great ſafety. 

VULNERARIES or BALSAMICS have alſo been 
made a claſs of internal medicaments ſubſer- 
vient to the cure of topical diſeaſes: but what 
was before ſaid with relation to them, in the 
caſe of external medicaments, avails in a yet 
greater degree with reſpect to internal uſe. For, 
if there were any ſubſtances that had a healing 
power, when immediately applied to wounded 
or diſeaſed parts, yet there is not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that they would be conveyed, 
by the means of the circulation, to ſuch part 
in any proportion adequate to the intention : 
but that, on the contrary, a change would be 
wrought on the ſubſtance by digeſtion and cir- 
culation,. and the commixture of it with the 
various humours of the body, that would de- 
{troy the property on which this power depend- 
ed. On theſe juſt grounds, therefore, the im- 
proved modern practice has rightly rejected the 

F 2 uſe 
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| uſe of internal, as well as external medica- 
l ments, in the intention of healing any peculiar 
. topical diſeaſes through balſamic or vulnerary 
Dower : conſidering medicines as conducing to 
that end, only by their rectifying thoſe diſor- 
ders in the general habit, or particular parts, 
which may obſtruct or pervert the natural pro- 
ceſſes inſtituted by nature in the animal œcono- 
my to ſuch end. | 
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CHAP. 1V. 

i Of the Materia Chirurgo-Medica in 
1 * general. 


HE Ma TERIACHIRURGO-MxDrcà con- 
li! liſts of every thing, that is, or may be 
1 uſed as a medicament, either by external applica- 

1 tion, or internal adminiſtration, for the cure of 


| topical diſeaſes. But, as this would be too 

''F diffuſive a field of conſideration, and lead to 

WW | perplexity and diſtraction, rather than uſe and 
1 


improvement, it is expedient to reduce the 
view to narrower limits: which may be beſt 
done by confining 1t to thoſe ſubſtances of ex- 
ternal uſe, which are, or lately have been, 
received into the Materia Medica in regular and 
ſound practice: adding to them, ſuch of thoſe, 
adminiſtered internally, as are peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary in the cure of topical diſeaſes. The ſe- 
veral 
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yeral ſubſtances, that conſtitute the Materia Me- 
dica, are in their uncompounded ſtate called 
SIMPLES: by which muſt be underſtood, not on- 
ly thoſe that are uſed in the condition in which 
they are originally produced by nature ; but 
alſo thoſe that are previouſly prepared _ art ; 
provided ſuch art be not any proper part of the 
operations of pharmacy: and, with reſpect to 
the preſent diſcuſſion, even ſome compounds 
and preparations, particularly thoſe of a chemi- 
cal nature, muſt be conſidered in the fame light; 
ſince the encheireſis, though it belong to phar- 
macy in general, cannot be properly practiſed as 
a part of the chirurgical. 

The ſimples, which conſtitute the Materia 
Medica, have been claſſed on three principles: 
according to their production, as animal, vege- 
table, mineral, and artificial. according to their 
forth? as earths , ſalts, metals, oils, &&c.—or accord- 
ing to their qualities, reſpecting the means, by 
which they are deſigned to operate towards the 
final end of their uſe; or in other words, accord- 
ing tothe mediativecurative intentions to which 
they are made ſubſervient ; as digeſlives, aggluti- 
nants, corroboratives, alteratives, &c. But the 
firſt and ſecond of theſe methods of diſtribution, 
relating rather to the natural than medicinal 
# hiſtory of the fimples, as giving no light into 
f their application or virtues as remedies, are of 
1 little uſe uſe on this ocaſion: and, with reſpect 

| to the third, many fubſtances, having an equal 
claim to enter into ſeveral various claſſes, as be- 
ing capable of ſerving to the ſeveral reſpective 
i inten- 
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intentions on which they are founded, it is moſt 
convenient to diſpoſe of the whole in an alpha- 
betical ſeries ; and having given the enumera- 
tion and deſcription, &c. of the whole in that 
order, to form a ſyſtem of them in the other 
collectively, by digeſting them according to 
the relations they have to each other, with re- 
ſpect to the intentions of cure. 
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CHAP. v. 


| Deſcription, and medicinal hiftory of 


„ particular fimples. 


BROTONUM MAS, Southernwoed, is too 
well known to require deſcription. 

Southernwood is of a warm aromatic nature, 
gently irritating ; and is, therefore, corrobora- 
tive, and diſcutient. It was formerly uſed, com- 
pounded with ingredients in ointments, and other 
forms; but at preſent it is rarely applied in re- 
gular practice, but as an ingredient in fomenta- 
tions; particularly in the fotus communis of the 

preſent London Pharmacopeia. | 
 ABRoTONUM FOEMINA, Lavender cut- 
ton, is a ſhrabby ever-green plant: of which 
the root is firm, hard, and durable, ramifying 
into ſeveral fibrous branches. From. thence 
ariſe many ligneous, brittle, hoary ſtalks, fur- 
niſhed with white hoary leaves, of a longiſh 
ſquare form, reſembling thoſe of heath; and 
| being 
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being of a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell; 
and a hot bitter taſte, The flowers grow on 
the tops of the branches, ſupported by long 
ſtalks, ſingly, and naked; being formed of a 
thrum of ſmall, yellow, fiſtular, five-cornered 
floſculi, without any border of diſtin petals, 
inſerted in a ſcaly calyx ; the ſeed is ſmall, long, 
and ſtriated. | | 1 

The lavender cotton is of the ſame medicinal 
virtues with the ſouthern wood: and is admitted 
by the college of London to be uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly with it. But the ſenſible qualities of 
this plant ſeem to indicate, that its action, if 
the ſame, muſt be much ſtronger than that of 
the other. 

ACETUM VINEGAR is an acid, produced 
from vegetables by a peculiar manner of fer- 
mentation. It has the properties of acids in 
general; but has a more extenſive power of 
diſſolving alkaline ſubſtances, than any of the 
mineral claſs ; but leſs than the ſtrongeſt native 
acids of vegetables ; ſuch as the. juice of le- 
mons or limes. It does not appear to exiſt na- 
turally in the parts of any vegetables ; but to be 
the product only of the ſaccharine matter of ve- 
getables changed by fermentation: and it ſeems 
indifferent, with reſpect to the vinegar, from 
what vegetables, or parts of vegetables, the 
ſaccharine matter is produced: ſuppoſing the 
purity and ſtrength the ſame. The appearance 
of vinegar is too well known to require a deſcrip- 
tion : but as what is found in the ſhops is moſt 
frequently ſophiſticated with oil of vitriol, by 
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the manufacturers, to which regard ſhould be 
had when it is uſed for medicinal purpoſes. 
The means of detection of that adulteration 
may be found in a late treatiſe, called THE 
ELABORATORY LAID OPEN. 

Vinegar is uſed for the cure of topical 
diſeaſes, both externally and internally, Ex- 
ternally applied, it has an aſtringent quality on 
the animal fibres; and is therefore corroborative 
and ſtyptic. It is accordingly uſed on the ſcore of 
the firſt of theſe qualities for bruiſes, ſtrains, and 
relaxations of particular parts: and on the ſcore 
of the ſecond for hemorrhages, and particularly 
profuſe floodings of the catamenia. It alſo makes 
a part of the old officinal unguentum nutritum or 
tripharmacum: and of the mel Agyptiacum; of 
which the office is deterging: and it is ſometimes 
uſed for gargles for the mouth and throat, in 
the ſame intention. It is alſo employed, in 
compoſitions for the preparation of ſugar of lead, 
and ſome plaſters, liniments, and other medi- 
caments. Internally, it is uſed as an alterative 
in cafes where too great putrefcence prevails ; 
inducing either thoſe kinds of fevers, or ſcurvy, 
which are owing to a putrid ſtate of the blood 
or particular hymours : and as a refrigerant in 
caſes of hæmorrhages or fevers attended with 


great heat and colliquation. 


Ack TOM PISTILLATUM, Diſiilled vinegar. 
This is only vinegar prepared by diſtillation; 


and differs only from the crude in containing 


leſs of the groſſeſt part of the oil, with which, 
beſides the acid, vinegar is replete; and 'of 
tho 
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the heavieſt part of the proper acid itſelf ; on 
which account, though it is purer, yet it is weaker 
than the crude ; and conſequently leſs fit for ex- 
ternal application. Its qualities are, however, 
proportionably the ſame : and the uſes neceſſa- 
rily, to which it is applicable in ſurgery. 

AERUGo, Verdegriſe, is formed of copper 
corroded by means of vegetable acids: and 
is moſt generally prepared by rubbing the ſkins 
and other recrementitious matter of the grapes, 
after the muſt of wine is preſſed out of them, on 
plates of copper : which, after they have been 
ſome time expoſed to the air, contract a blue 
greeniſh ruſt; that, being ſcraped off, coa- 
leſces in maſſes of the ſame colour; and forms 
the verdegriſe, | 

It is uſed as a detergent. in the caſe of foul 
ulcers, commixt with honey, in a compoſition 
called the me] Ægyptiacum; and ſometimes with 
unguents alſo, . 

AGARICUS QUERCINUs, Aaric of the cal. 
The fungous ſubſtance lately introduced into 
practice Hare as a moſt powerful ſtyptic, 
and called by this name, is not, according 

to the judgment of the moſt able botaniſts, the 
common agaric of the oak ; though pretended 
to be ſo by the ſurgeons in France, from 

whence it was brought here. From the ap- 
pearance of it, however, in the ſtate we receive 
it from thence, it is believed to be the ſpecies that 
is deſcribed by Breynius, under the name of 
 Fungous coriactus quercinus : of which this ac- 
count is given in the Ephemerides Nature Curic- 
forum: chſ. 1 50. A 
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It is found in the middle of oaks ; making, 
sas it were, a coat for the pith. It is ten- 
«« der, ſoft, flexible, flat, ſomewhat rough on 
«the ſurface, and of ſuch length and breadth, 
that a plaſter may be commodiouſly formed 
« of it. It is of a whitiſh colour, a little in- 
e clining to yellow; and, in ſubſtance and fi- 
« gure, like leather made of goat-ſkin : ex- 
<* cept-that it is thicker, and not quite fo com- 
< pact; and that it has, moreover, hard; 
© round lumps within, which are, nevertheleſs, 
„ more ſenlibie to the touch than ſight. On 
< taſting it, there appears at firſt an attractive 
<« power in it. It is ſometimes found likewiſe 
ein other trees as well as the oak.“ 

Mr. Ray, on the authority of Dr. Sherrard, 
ſays it is frequently found growing on putrid 
oaks in Ireland; and, on the great eſteem. it 


ſometime ago acquired here, directions were 


ſent to ſeek for it there ; but with what ſucceſs 
I am not well informed. It has been found alſo 
in England, particularly by the Rev. Mr. Eales 
in Hartfordſhire, who, ſent a ſpecimen to Mr. 
Ray; and, by Dr. Richardſon, in Yorkſhire. 
This agaric of the oak was a few years. ago 
introduced into uſe here with great aſſurances 
of its efficacy as a ſtyptic, equal to the prevent- 
ing hæmorrhages, even from large arteries, in . 
ſuch a manner as might render the uſe of the 


ſuture, or actual cautery, unneceſſary. This 


notion was confirmed by the ſucceſs of it in ex- 
periments made, at the deſire of the Royal So- 


ciety, in hoſpitals, and elſewhere, by ſeveral 


eminent 
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eminent ſurgeons : ſome of whom gave me- 
moirs to the ſociety, of the particulars of the 
caſes. But a further experience has ſhewn, 
that too much was attributed to it, on account of 
not allowing for the ſimple effects, on bleeding- 
veſſels, of bandages, and other coverings: and the 
high opinion of it, entertained on its firſt intro- 
duction here, is now ſo declined, that even 
thoſe, who on the above grounds were moſt 
fanguine in its recommendation, have now re- 
jected it. The manner of applying it was, to 
put a piece, ſome what bigger than would cover 
the mouth of the veſſel, on each bleeding ar- 
tery: and then to cover them, and the whole 
wound, with doſils of lint, and others of tow 
over them: and to fix the whole with the uſual 
bandages. But in caſe of amputations, or 
the diviſion of larger arteries in the arms and 
legs, a ſtrict ligature was kept moderately 
ſtrained by the tourniquet, on the ſuperior part 
of the limb, for more than an hour. 
ALTHAA, Marſh mallbæus, is an herb, of which 
the root is large, thick, woody, tough, and 
much branched; of a yellowiſh colour on 
the outſide, and whitiſh within; and of a ſlimy 
and mucilaginous ſubſtance, when boiled. 
From the root riſe ſtalks, which are above a 
yard high, ſoft, and covered with down. They 
are cloathed with leaves that are of a yel- 
lowiſh green colour, with a ſoft pile, like velvet; 
of a round form, but divided into five angular 
ſections. The flowers grow among the leaves; 
and are large, and monopetalous; in general 


figure, 
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figure, like a wide cup, but cut towards the 
edge into five ſegments ; and of a pale red co- 
lour. They grow in a double calyx ; the outer 
conſiſting of three, and the inner of five parts. 
The ſeeds are flattiſh and round ; and'grow 
conjoined together with the flat fide laid againſt 
each other; forming maſſes, reſembling, in 
figure, ſmall cheeſes. This plant grows in 
ſalt marſhes : and maritime places; Beem g 
in June, t Ree 
The roots, leaves, and ſeed of marſh mal- 
lows, are uſed for medicinal purpoſes. For, being 
boiled, they afford a thick mucilage of an 
emollient nature. They are, therefore, uſed 
externally in the form of fomentations, and ca- 
taplaſms ; as well in the intention of ſuppura- 
tives, as emollients, where inflammation pre- 
vails: and are among the herbs, which have 
been moſt frequently recurred to in chirurgical 
practice. Internally, they have been admi- 
niſtered in glyſters, for the ſtone, or other in- 
flammatory affections of the abdominal con- 
tents: and they are alſo frequently given as 
an emollient, in order to lubricate the urina 
paſſages, in cafes of ſtrangury and ſtone ; as alſo 
in caſes of inflammation of the lungs and breaſt. 
But it may be reaſonably doubted, whether 
either the mucilaginous or oleous ſubſtances, 
that are given internally to act as emollients, or 
anti-inflammatories, beyond the inteſtines, are of 
any effect. For their texture, on which their 
emollient virtue depends, being changed by di- 
geſtion; and their ſubſtance incorporated _ 
| that 
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that of the whole maſs of fluids, it does not appear 
reaſonable to believe, that they reach the parts, 
where they are intended to act, in any ſuch 
ſtate, as leaves them the power of relaxing and 
mollifying. 

Al Liu, Garlic, is the root of a plant too 
well known to need deſcription. 

Garlic containing a conſiderable proportion 
of volatile ſalt and ſpirit, is antiſpaſmodic ; and 
has accordingly a place in the ſinapiſmus of the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia : but is not otherwiſe 
frequently uſed in regular practice. 

ALUMEN, Alum, is a mineral ſalt; which chry- 
ſtalizes in angular oblong maſſes, of an auſtere acid 
taſte, with ſome flavour of ſweetneſs; by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from any other ſpecies of ſalt. 

Alum is aſtringent, ſtyptic, and detergent : 
and is, therefore, uſed in gargles for excoriations 
and ulcerations of the mouth and throat : and, 
in embrocations, for the checking profuſe fluxes 
of the catamenia, or other ſanguinary diſcharges. 
It was alſo formerly, being calcined, frequently 
uſed under the name of ALUMEN USTUM, or 
burnt alum, as a gentle eſcarotic, for the deſtroy- 
ing fungous fleſh in ulcers, particularly in the 
caſe of iſſues: but it is ſaid to harden the ſurface 
of ulcers; and is, therefore, at preſent ſeldom 
employed in regular practice. 

AMYGDALZA AMAREZ ET DULCES, Bitter 
and ſweet alminds. They are a ſpecies of nut, 
which afford a copious quantity of ſweet emol- 
lient oil. They are are not uſed in ſubſtance 
for any purpoſes ſubſervient to ſurgery: a 
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the oil expreſſed from them is deemed ſupe- 
rior to any others for internal adminiſtration ; 
and, extracted from the almonds in the form of 
an emulfion, is emollient and nutritive; and 
therefore very proper where inanition is accom- 
ied with the hazard of inflammation. But 
the ſweet almondsonly are employed for this pur- 
ſe; as the bitter would impart a bitter flavour 
to the emulſion : though they are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly with the others for the extraction of oil. 
An1S1/8EMEN, Aniſced, is the ſeed of a plant, 
cultivated for its ſake in Germany and Spain ; 
and is too commonly known to require deſcrip- 
tion. It contains a large proportion of hot 
aromatic eſſential oil; and is applicable to thoſe 


_ purpoſes which require the uſe of ſuch medi- 


caments. 

ANTIMONIUM, Crude antimony, is properly the 
oar of a ſemi-metal, called regulus of antimony. 
It has a greyiſh white colour, with a peculiar 
glittering appearance; and ſeeming to be form- 
ed of a great number of ſmall needle-like ſtriæ, 
croſſing each other in various directions. 

Antimony is of no uſe externally in the cure 
of topical diſeaſes, nor internally in a crude ſtate: 
but there are ſeveral preparations, which are 
uſed internally ; and have a ſtrong deobſtruent 
and alterative effect. As they are not, how- 
ever, prepared by means belonging to the 
chirurgical pharmacy, nor are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the cure of any topical diſeaſes, it is 
needleſs to enumerate the means of preparation 


here, 
ARGEN- 
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ARGENTUM, Silber, is a metal whoſe gene- 
ral properties are too well known to leave room 
for deſcription. 

Silver is not uſed as a medicament i in ſurgery 
in a crude ſtate ; but a preparation of it, by com- 
bination with the nitrous acid, is emp con- 
ſtantly as a cauſtic: which bein ng pre prepared by 
chemical proceſs, will be treated of ſeparately, as 

a ſimple, below in its proper place. 
' AR1$STOLOCHIA LONGA, Long brrthworth. 
The roots, which are the produce of foreign 
countries, are the parts uſed in medicine. T 
are large and long; being frequently as thick 
as the wriſt ; and a foot in length ; and wanting 
fibres, except towards the bottom, 

The roots of birthworth are gently ſtimulat- 
ing : and, therefore, in external uſe, corrobo- 
rative, antiſpaſmodic, and diſcutient : according 
to which intentions, they have a place in the 
cataplaſma aromaticum of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia. They are eſteemed alterative, and 
deobſtruent, particularly with reſpect to the 


urine. 


ARISTOLOCH1A TEN UIS, Neund birthworth, 
is a plant of the ſame general nature with the 
former; but the roots are thick, roundiſh, 
hard, and tuberous; of a browniſh colour 


without, and yellow within; and of a very 
bitter taſte. 


The medicinal qualities of the round birth- 
worth are the ſame with thoſe of the long, 
only it is more powerful. The uſes in medi- 
eine are alſo much the fame ; but this kind has 

tormerly 
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formerly had the reputation of availing againſt 
contagious diſtempers; and, being outwardly 
applied, of drawing out ſplinters and broken 
bones. 


 ARGENTUM VivuM, Mercury or Quickfiver, 
is a metallic body that has the peculiar property 
of being fluid: in which it differs from all other 
metals, and ſemi-metals. Its general reſem- 
blance to metals in other particulars, joined to flu- 
idity, would be ſufficient marks of diſcrimina- 
tion of it from all other ſubſtances, if its com- 
monneſs did not render deſcription unneceſſary. 

Mercury, in a crude ſtate, is uſed externally, 
in the form of an unguent, for the cure of topi- 
cal diſeaſes, ſometimes in the intention P a 
ſalivant ; ſometimes in that of a ſpecific, for 
the deſtroying contagious virus; and ſometimes 
as a diſcutient, for the diſperſing tumours of 
the glands : in all which caſes it is found to 
avail. Several preparations of it ate alſo much 
adminiſtered, and applied internally and ex- 
ternally, in the practice of ſurgery : but as 
they will be treated of in their proper place, 
as ſimples, it is unneceſſary to touch further 


on them here. 


ASA FOETIDA, Aſa fætida or devils dung, is a 
gum of a faltiſh, reſinous ſubſtance, with an ex- 


.ceeding ſtrong ſcent, ſomewhat like garlic, but 


ſtronger. It is generally in grains or ſmall 
lumps, cohering together, of a whitiſh and 
ſometimes a pale brown colour ; and ſoluble in 
any aqueous fluid. SI 


Aſa 
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Aſa fœtida is eſteemed antiſpaſmodic and cor- 
dial ; and is ranked amongſt the firſt medi- 
cines employed in that intention. It is ſeldom 
uſed externally, except in the emplaſirum an- 
tihytericum of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

ASARUM, or ASARABACCA, is an herb, of 
which the roots conſiſt in a great number of 
ſlender ſtrings ; having an aromatic ſcent when 
dried. Its leaves are ſmooth, of a ſhining 
green colour, thick firm ſubſtance, -and kid- 
ney-like ſhape ; being roundiſh, but ſomewhat 
curving inwards in the part next the footſtalks. 
The flowers of it grow among the leaves, on 
very ſhort ſtalks, in form of cups or browniſh 
green huſks, divided at the top into three parts, 
and containing ſeeds like thoſe of grapes. It is 
cultivated in gardens ; and flowers in June: but 
the dried roots, which are uſed, are principally 
brought from Leghorn. 

The roots and leaves of aſarabacca are cathar- 
tic, and emetic ; and ſuppoſed to avail particu- 
larly againſt the gout and dropſy. The leaves 
are uſed as a ſternutatory: and, in empirical 
practice, are adminiſtered in that intention 
againſt. fluxion of humours, and conſequential 
inflammation of particular parts. Their power 
in exciting ſneezing, and a diſcharge by the 
noſe, is extremely great; and they are the 
active ingredients in the ſnuff vended of late 
years, under the name of imperial. 

AXUNGIA PORCINA, Hogs lard. Tt is the 
fat of hogs prepared by trying, or freeing it 
from all impurities : which is done by cutting 

G | it 
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it into ſmall pieces; and melting it over the fire 
in a proper veſſel, with the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of water; and afterwards ſeparating it 
from the membranous parts, or other hetero- 
geneous bodies, by ſtraining. 

Hogs lard is uſed as a vehicle or baba for the 
compoſition of many unguents, and plaſters ; 
to which its confiſtence renders it more fit than 
the fat of kine or ſheep that are more ſevous 
and hard. In its own proper nature it is emol- 
lient; as oils or other ſuch ſubſtances: but is 
not often uſed in that intention fimply. 

AXUNGIA VIPERINA, Vipers fat, is collect- 
ed from. the inteſtines of vipers by means of 
gentle heat; then purified by ſtraining it through | 
a thin cloth. | 

Vipers fat is like other ſevous and oily ſub- 
ſtances, relaxing and emollient. It has a place 
in the Materia Medica, and makes the vehicle 
or baſis of the unguentum tutiæ, in the preſent 
London Pharmacopeia: in conſequence, I pre- 
ſume, of its being ſuppoſed to avail, in a pecu- 
liar manner, in inflammations of the eyes: but 
there can be no reaſon to believe, that any other 
fat of the ſame confiſtence may not anſwer 
cqually well for all intentions. 

BALAUSTIA, Balauſtia, or Double pomegra- 
nate flowers, are the produce of the double- 
flowering pomegranate tree, which are brought 
from Spain and Portugal. They are as big, 
and double, as a ſmall roſe; and when freſh, 
of a very bright ſcarlet colour, ſomewhat di- 
luted with white, | 


| Balauſtia 
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Balauſtia are conſiderably aſtringent, and there- 
fore, when outwardly applied in fomentation, 
corroborative and repellent: and when inter- 
nally adminiſtered, ſtyptic and preventive of 
profuſe evacuations. 


CApOIVI, or Co- of Cporvi, 
Ba tea. | Fol, true or balm. 
„ < GILEADENSE, | Balſam of Gilead. 
MUM | 
| PERUVIANUM, of Peru. 
ToLUTANUM, | of Tolu. 


All theſe are balſams of various trees, grow- 
ing in different parts of the world ; but they 
agree in their general virtues. They have been 
adminiſtered, and applied, in a great variety of 
compoſitions, both internally and externally, 
as vulneraries, before explained, p. 60 and 67; 
but externally, they are properly digeſtives, 
and ſlightly detergent ; and internally, they have 
the ſtimulating power which is common to all 
the vegetable ſubſtances that abound in eſſential 
oils; with which they are replete. They are 
moſt commonly joined to adheſive ſubſtances, 
in the compoſitions uſed for healing by agglu- 
tination: but rather make againſt that intention 
than promote it. The balſam Copoivi, was, 
till lately, eſteemed a neceflary medicament in 
the cure of gonorrheas, from its ſuppoſed effica- 
cy in removing the gleet or diſcharge, which 
frequently remains after the venereal virus is 
deſtroyed by the proper ſpecifics : but it is now 
ſuſpected by many judicious perſons, as well 
from its nature, as obſervations on its effects, 
to aggravate, rather than Mitigate this often 

| G 2 trouble- 
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troubleſome and obſtinate ſymptom ; and there 
fore to be much better omitted ; unleſs where 
a digeſtive or deterſive intention, may ariſe. 

BARDANA MAJOR, The greater burdeck. 
This plant is too well known, and diſtinguiſh- 
able, to require deſcription, The leaves of it 
have a place in ſome officinal unguents, being 
eſteemed emollient and anti- inflammatory: and 
are alſo uſed in empirical practice in that inten- 
tion boiled in milk, in the form of a cataplaſm, 
for relieving againſt the pain and inflammation 
in burns, ſcalds, and gouty, or other diſorders - 
attended with thoſe ſymptoms. The ſeeds are 
eſteemed diuretic ; and given to force the paſſage 
of ſtone and gravel ; and alſo in the gout, to 
carry off the matter which occaſions the pain 
ariſing from it. The roots are likewiſe uſed in the 
{ame intention; and, in irregular practice, againſt 
deafneſs : which it is ſaid to cure, by applica- 
tion of ſmall tapering pieces thruſt into the mea- 
tus of the ear. 

BpELLIUM, Bdellium, is a gum mba of a 
reddiſh brown colour; and ſemi-tranſparent. 
It reſembles myrrh, but has a tougher and more 
tenacious conſiſtence, a deeper hue, a leſs plea- 
ſant ſcent, and a more bitter taſte. The beſt 
is procured from Turky, and the Eaſt Indies; 
but there is a coarſer, and much inferior ſort, 
brought from Guinea; which is whiter, of 
much weaker ſcent, and formed in large round 
drops. | 

Bdellium is * externally, in diſcutient and 
fuppurative plaſters ; and ſaid to avail againſt: 

ſwellings 
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ſwellings of the nerves. Internally, it has the 
ſame qualities as other warm gum reſins : but is 
raid to be particularly ſerviceable againſt inward 
apoſtems. 

BoLus ARMENIA, Boe Armpniac, is a native 
earth : of which the true kind is of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red; heavy; fat in its con- 
ſiſtence ; brittle; and of an auſtere taſte. But 
this kind is at preſent very ſeldom brought to 
us : another ſpecies, of a red colour, found in 
Spain and Normandy, and ſeveral other parts, 
ſupplying its place. 

This kind, and moſt other boles, that are 
not wholly unaCtive, have an aſtringent power; 
and therefore being uſed externally, combined 
with unctuous ſubſtances, they have either a 
corroborative or cicatrizing power, according to 
the circumſtances of the caſe in which they are 
applied. | 
' BRrassICA SATIVA, Cabbage and Coleworts, 
are plants too well known to require deſcription. 
They were formerly applied to bliſtered parts, 
in the place of plaſters: and, by the common 
people, to inflamed ulcers, or tumours. 

BuGLossa (Aur MEDIA consoL1DA,) Bugle 
(or Middle conſcund, ) is a plant which has a ſmall 
ſtringy root, ſending forth ſeveral ſtalks of diffe- 
rent forms; ſome roundiſh, lying along, or 
creeping on the ground, and ſending out fi- 
brous roots from the joints ; and others, which 
growing erect, bear the flowers; and are ſquare, 
beſet with only a few leaves, that ſtand in pairs 


oppoſite to each other: the lower on long foot 
: G 3 ſtalks; 
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ſtalks; the upper on very ſhort. The leaves 
are oblong, ſomewhat crenated about the edges, 
an inch and half long, an inch broad, and of 
a dull green colour, oftentimes with a daſh of 
purple, The talks are eight, or nine inches 
high ; having the flowers growing at the top in 
looſe ſpikes, whorle faſhion, with two ſmall 
browntſh leaves under each whorle. The flowers 
are of a blue colour, and labiated ; but have 
the galea ſo ſmall, that it is hardly diſcernible : 
when the petals are paſt, they are ſucceeded 
by ſmall longiſh ſeeds in five-pointed calyces. 

Bugle was formerly eſteemed to be endued 
with great virtues, as a vulnerary plant: and con- 
ſequently applied externally not only to wounds, 
but contuſions. It was likewiſe adminiſtered 
internally in the ſame intention, But in the 
modern improved practice, it is, together with 
the others of the ſame claſs, rejected for the 
reaſons before given, in treating of them in ge- 
neral. 

BurrRus, Butter, is a ſubſtance too well 
known to need deſcription. 

Butter is, like other oily and fat ſubſtances, 
relaxing and emollient: and is ſometimes uſed 
in unguents: as in the unguentum tunæ of the 
preſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

CaLx viva, Quick lime. It is a ſpecies of 
earth produced by calcining marble, alabaſter, 
chalk, and ſome other kinds of earths and 
ſtones, by which a ſpecies of alkaline ſalt is 
generated; and it is rendered acrimonious and 
corrofive to animal ſubſtances, 


Lime 
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Lime is, from its corroſive quality, uſed in 
compoſitions for cauſtics: and employed to the 
fame purpoſe, in forming the /aprs infernalis; 
which is produced by the combination of the 
faline part of the lime with that of the lixiviate, 
or fixt alkaline falt of vegetables ; whence an 
extremely corrofive ſpecies of alkaline falt is 
afforded. The ſolution of the faline part, made 
by the addition of a copious quantity of water to 
the quick-lime, is uſed internally as an alterative 
in ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous caſes, and other to- 
pical diſeaſes proceeding from a cachectic habit: 
and alſo as a diffolvent of ſtone and gravel. 
The falt, formed by combination of the ſaline 

rt of the lime and lixiviate falt of vegeta- 
bles, is, likewiſe, uſed in the ſame intention ; 
either in the ſtate of ſolution in water, under 
the name of ſope lye, or combined with oil or 
fat, in the form of ſope. 


CAMPHORA, Campbor, is a vegetable ſub- 
ſtance of a peculiar kind, partaking both of 


the nature of eſſential oils, and ſalts. It is of a 
pure white colour, and moderately tranſparent ; 
of a pleafant pungent ſcent ; and fo volatile, 
as to riſe with a ſmall degree of heat, and even 
to exhale ſo, as to impregnate the air in any 
cloſe place where it is ſet, without the application 
of heat. It is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; and in the 
mineral acids: and, when accended or lighted, 
will wholly conſume away in flame: from 
whence it is apparently of an oily or ſulphureous 
Nature, 
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This ſubſtance has been, in the light of an 
external medicament, conſidered by many me- 
dicinal writers, an availing againſt inflamma- 


tion : and is, therefore, uſed in the caſe of ſore 
eyes, burns, ſcalds, and other accidents and 
diſeaſes, where that ſymptom occurs ; but 


ſuch a ſuppoſition ſeems contradictory to its real 
nature, and it is more juſtly applied as a diſcu- 
tient Ki corroborative, in the caſe of contuſions, 
or fluxion of cold and pituitous humours; where, 
by gently ſtimulating and invigorating the relax- 
ed and debilitated nerves, and muſcular fibres, 
it may cauſe them to propel the ſtagnated fluids. 
When uſed externally, it muſt either be diſſolv- 
ed in ſpirit of wine, which is the moſt uſual 
method of its application ; or mixt with 
unctuous ingredients. Internally adminiſtered, 

it is a moſt powerful antiſpaſmodic; and, there- 
fore, of great efficacy in removing thoſe diſ- 
eaſes of the nerves, which affect particular 
parts : but it ſhould be adminiſtered in the firſt 
ſtages of them. 

CANTHARIDES, Spaniſh flies. They are a 
ſpecies of flies that contain a large proportion of 
epiſpaſtic matter; which is foluble, both in 
{pirit of wine, and water; and acts even with 
conſiderable force, while in its natural ſtate, in 
the ſubſtance of the flies themſelves. The 
epiſpaſtic matter of cantharides has been, in 
general, ſaid to be of a ſaline nature: and, by 
ſome, to be greatly volatile. But its ſolubility 
in ſpirit of wine, and confiſtence when reduced 
to the ſtate of an extract, argue ſtrongly that it 
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is not ſaline : and its enduring a long coction in 
water, without appearing to waſte by exhalation, 
prove its fixity. Cantharides have been denied by 
others, to afford an extract, by means of water, 
that had the true veſicative power. But both the 
decoction and tincture, when of due ſtrength, 
will raiſe bliſters powerfully ; if repeated em- 
brocations be made with them on the fame 
part. The principal intention of applying 
cantharides externally, 1s to raiſe bliſters, in or- 
der to procure a quick diſcharge of matter ; or 
to ſtimulate the whole nervous ſyſtem, in caſes 
where the increaſe of the vis vitæ is neceſlary : 
but topically employed on parts, where the 
nerves are affected, they are the moſt powerful 
antiſpaſmodic : and there are inſtances where 
paralytic limbs have been reſtored to ſenſe and 
power of motion, by the uſe of the tincture in 
ſpirit of wine, even after they have a conſidera- 
ble time been wholly deprived of them: and 
all other known means have been tried in vain. 
The moſt uſual method of application of can- 
tharides externally, is the ſprinkling them, in a 

wdered ſtate, on the ſurface of ſome adheſive 
plaſter : laying ſuch plaſter on the part to be 
bliſtered ; and continuing it there till the veſica- 
tion appear to be duly performed : or the mixing, 
them with unguents; and ſpreading the com- 
poſition on leather in form of a plaſter ; and 
proceeding afterwards as in the caſe of the other : 
but this being, for the moſt part, repeated 
more than once, the effect is called @ perpetual 
blifler, Cantharides, given internally, are alſo 


found 
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found -to be greatly antiſpaſmodic, and to re- 


move paralytic complaints : eſpecially while 
recent: and they may be adminiſtered, either 
in the form of tincture in ſpirit of wine, or of 
decoction in water: which latter is more ex- 
pedient with reſpect to the duly aſcertaining the 
doſe. There was formerly a great prejudice 
againſt the internal uſe of cantharides; of which, 
indeed, there is, even at preſent, ſome remains. 
But it is without reaſon. For, if proper caution 
be obſerved with reſpect to the doſe, there can 
no inconvenience happen from the decoction, 
but the trouble of ſtrangury, or pain in making 
water; and this is incident only to ſome parti- 
cular conſtitutions : which, however, will not 
be found ſo great as in the caſe of large 
bliſters. | 

CARNI SEMEN, Caraway feed, is produced 
from an umbelliferous plant, cultivated in Ger- 
many particularly: from whence the greateſt 
part of what is uſed with us is brought. Theſe 
ſeeds are long, brown, and ſtriated ; two ad- 
hering together, according to the uſual appear- 
ance of the ſced produced by umbelliferous 
plants. They are of a warm, aromatic, agreea- 
ble flavour, with a correſpondent ſcent. 

Caraway ſeeds, containing a large propor- 
tion of eſſential aromatic oil, are moderately 
ſtimulating : and are, therefore, ſometimes 
uſed in compoſitions for external applications, 
where ſuch ingredients are wanting : as in the 
cataplaſma è cymine of the London Pharmaco- 
peia. Internally, they are antiſpaſmodic and 
corroborative. CARvo- 
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' CARYOPHILLI AROMATICI, Cloves, are a 
ſpicy fruit, brought from the Eaſt-Indies; of 
which, from their common uſe, the appearance 
is too well known to require deſcription. 

Cloves, containing a large proportion of 
eſſential oil, are conſiderably ſtimulating, and 
irritating: and are, therefore, uſed ſometimes, 
inexternal applications, as diſcutient and anti- 
ſpaſmodic. They have particularly a place in the 
cataplaſma e cymine of the preſent London Phar- 
macopeia: and in the emplaſtrum flomachicum of 
the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

CEP, Onions, are too well known to need 
deſcription. 

Onions containing a volatile ſalt and ſpirit, and 
becoming mucilaginous by boiling, are eſteemed 
ſuppurative : and have accordingly a place in 
the cataplaſma ſuppurans gf the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia. | 

CERA, Bees wax, is a ſubſtance too com- 
monly known to require deſcription. 

Wax, both in its natural and bleached ſtate, 
in the latter of which it is called white wax, is 
frequently uſed in external applications ; but 
rarely alone. It has a flight digeſtive power, 
as it irritates very gently : but its principal effect 
in the compoſitions which it enters, is the giv- 
ing, by a perfect combination with them, a 
thick and ſolid conſiſtence to oils; and form- 
ing, with them, a proper baſis or vehicle for 
ſuch medicaments, as require to be applied in 
an unctuous form. The compoſitions of wax 


with oil, without further addition, anſwer alſo, 
| in 


in many uſes, a defenſative intention; and are in 
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{me degree emollient. 

CERÆE BUTYRUS ET OLEUM, Butter and oil 
of wax, is produced by diſtilling wax in a retort, 
with a gentle heat ; which brings the wax al- 


moſt wholly over, of an unctuous, butter-like 
conſiſtence: from whence this name is given 
to it. This butter, being again diſtilled two 


or three times, aſſumes a fluid form: and from 
its oleaginous conſiſtence, is then called the or/ 
of wax. The butter is emollient and defenſa- 
tive : and, in many caſes, would anſwer the 
end better than moſt unctuous compoſitions. 
The oil is greatly emollient and relaxing ; and 
exceeds moſt other unctuous ſubſtances in that 
intention, 

Cxkuss A, Cerrſe or White lead, is lead corrod- 
ed by means of vinegar, or ſome other vegeta- 
ble acid, It is gently aſtringent; and, con- 


ſequently, repeilent : and is therefore uſed, 


together with emollient ingredients, in the com- 
poſitions of ointments, that are intended to re- 
frigerate and mitigate inflammations ; and pre- 
vent fluxion ; as in the caſe of burns, fore eyes, 
&c. But all ſuch compoſitions are* much 
Jeſs uſed in regular practice than formerly. 
CHaALYBs, Steel. It is not uſed ina ſimple ſtate, 
as a medicament externally; but it has ſome rela- 


tion, when internally given, to topical diſeaſes, by 
its great efficacy in removing obſtructions of the 


menſes; which are frequently the ſole occaſion of 
their production, and continuance in women. 


CHA- 
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- CHAM@MELUs, Camomile, is a plant that 
creeps upon the ground, with five-winged leaves 
cut into many thin ſlender diviſions: among 
which grow the flowers upon long foot 
ſtalks, not thick together, nor copiouſly; but 
ſparſedly; and conſiſting of broad white petala 
{et about a yellow fiſtular thrum ; in which lie 
ſmall flat ſeeds. ' The root is compoſed of ſmall 
ſtrings, creeping and ſpreading in the ground: 
the leaves and flowers have a ſtrong, not un- 
pleaſant ſcent, and a very bitter taſte, It grows 

n heaths and commons; flowering in June 
and July. | | 

The leaves and flowers of this plant, which 
are the parts moſt generally uſed in medicine, 
abound in a warm aromatic juice: and are, 
therefore, externally corroborative and anti- 
ſpaſmodic. They are frequently made ingre- 
dients in emollient compound medicaments; 
as fomentations, and the oleum viride; and are 
themſelves, by ſome writers, erroneouſly faid 
to be emollient. But warm and irritating ſub- 
ſtances certainly counteract the relaxing power 
of the water, or oil; and promoting ſuppura- 
tion in caſes of fluxing; rather tend to augment, 
than diminiſh inflammation ; and ſhould, there- 
fore, be omitted, unleſs where there are ſymp- 
toms of approaching mortification. They are 
uſed internally, in decoctions and glyſters, in 
caſes of ſtone, and ſtoppage of urine, on the 
ſame ſuppoſition of their having emollient, or 
rather anodyne, virtues; but if they be of any 
avail in ſuch caſes, it muſt be by their increaſing 

| | the 
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4 THEORY Or 
the ſecretion of urine; and. invigorating the 


parts in their efforts to expel the nnr 


matter. 5 

Cicur A, Hemlock, is a tall plant, a yy 
and half, or two high; with ſmooth, 
round, hollow ff > ſhowed with black and 
purple ſpots. It — many very large - wing 
ed leaves, which are divided into a great 
many ſmaller fern-like ſections. On the tops 
of the branches, grow large umbels of white 
flowers; formed each of five ſmall leaves: 
after which come round, deeply-furrowed, 
whitiſh ſeed. The root is thick and woody: the: 
whole plant has a ſtrong rank ſmell. It grows in 
fields, and by hedge ſides; and among rubbiſh ; 
and flowers in ſummer. 

Hemlock is ſaid to have the power of diſcuſ. 
ſing ſchirrous, and other hard tumours: and, 
being combined with gum Ammoniacum, and 
other ingredients, in the form of a plaſter, is: 
particularly applied to ſwellings of the liver and 
ſpleen. It is not adminiſtered internally: being 
believed to be a violent poiſon. 

CINERES Russ1Cl, (AUT. CLAVELLATT,) 
Pearl aſhes. This ſubſtance, improperly called 
aſhes, is no other than the lixiviate, or fixt al- 
kaline falt of vegetables, highly calcined after 
ts ſeparation from the earth, produced together 
with it in the incineration. The ſame ſubſtance 
is afforded, in a greater or leſs proportion, by 
moſt -parts of vegetables, on burning them till 
they be reduced to perfect aſhes. The lixiviate 
or alkaline falt being — together with 

a ſimple 
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a ſimple earth in theſe aſhes, it may be ſepa- 
rated from ſuch earth, by adding boiling water 
to the aſhes: and, when the falt is diſſolved, 
decanting the ſolution off from the ſediment ; 
or paſſing it through a filter of paper, and then 
evaporating the water till the ſalt becomes dry ; 
which, being afterwards calcined for ſome 
hours in a furnace, with a ſtrong heat, it will 
be the ſame with the pearl aſhes ; or, indeed, 
with the fixt alkaline falt of any other vege- 
table purified and calcined. in the ſame manner. 
Pearl aſhes, and all other lixiviate ſalts, are 
cauſtic : having ſo ſtrong a corroſive power on 
the animal ſolids, as to produce an eſcar. 
They are, therefore, uſed in the compoſition 
of the beſt kinds of cauſtics: which are formed 
of ſope, and lime, with ſuch a proportion of 
theſe ſalts, as is ſufficient to acuate them to a 

due degree, according to the occaſion. 
CINNABAR NATIVUM ET FACTITIUM, 
Native and faftitious cinnabar, is a ſubſtance 
formed of mercury, combined with mineral 
ſulphur, or brimſtone : the native not differing 
from the factitious, if the proportion of the two 
conſtituents, and the degrees of purity be the 
ſame. The factitious is produced by mixing 
the mercury with the ſulphur, previouſly melt- 
ed by heat; and then ſubliming the compound 
in glaſs or earthen cucurbits, or bodies. Cin- 
nabar has the ſpecific power of mercury in 
deſtroying the virus of the venereal, or other 
contagious diſeaſes ; in which intention alone 
it is uſed externally. -The manner of its appli- 
| cation 
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96 THEORY OF 

cation is, by fumigation of the parts affected: 
thoſe which are ſo treated being moſt generally 
the parts of generation; or the throat and mouth: 
but, with reſpect to the latter, there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect that this method is attended with more 


inconveniencies than benefit. Cinnabar is alſo 


frequently adminiſtered, as an alterative, for 
the cure of topical diſeaſes: but whatever other 
mercurials might effect, in the ſame caſes, 
there is great reaſon to doubt, whether this 
ſubſtance paſs, in general, further than the 
prima via: as it is ſeldom perceived to have 
that ſenſible effect on the body, which all the 
active preparations of mercury have: and though 
this is imputed to its combination with the 
ſulphur, that is ſuppoſed to reſtrain its power; 
yet the ſame principle, which is, that the ſul- 
phur renders the mercury inſoluble in water, 
and conſequently incommiſcible with the ani- 
mal fluids, will equally impede its exerting 
its curative, as well as other action, on the ha- 
bit; or rather prevent its preſence where ſuch 
action is neceſſary. | 

CiNNAMoMuM, Cinnamon, is the bark of 
a tree, or ſhrub brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; of which the appearance is too well 
known, from its common uſe, to need deſcrip- 
tion. 

Cinnamon contains a large proportion of aro- 
matic eſſential oil: and is conſequently ſtimu- 
lating, and antiſpaſmodic. It is, therefore, 
ſometimes uſed, as well externally as internally, 
in compolitions where ſuch aromatics have a 

place: 
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place: particularly in the emplaſtrum flomachi- 
cum of the preſent London Pharmacopeia. 

CoLCcoTHAR VITRIOL1, Colcothar of vitriol, is 
the calx, or caput mortuum remaining after the 
calcination of green vitriol, or copperas : which 
is a combination of iron with the vitriolic acid. 

Colcothar is, when edulcorated, or purified 
from the remaining uncalcined vitriol, by re- 
peated waſhings in water, a calx of iron: or, 
in other words, a pure oker, or earth of iron, 
demetalized, by being diveſted of the phlo- 
giſtic part neceſſary to its metallic form. The 

calcined vitriol that is left after the diſtilla- 
tion of vitriol per ſe, for the obtaining its pro- 
per acid; or of vitriol and nitre for the obtain- 
ing aqua fortis; is generally uſed, to avoid the 
trouble of a ſpecial operation: and this laſt, 
when thoroughly freed, from the falts pro- 
duced in the operation, by waſhing, will well 
enough anſwer the end. 

Colcothar has ſome conſiderable ſhare of 
aſtringent power: and is, therefore, corrobo- 
rative, and repellent; for the ſake of which 
qualities, it is frequently an ingredient in 
plaſters formed in thoſe intentions. 

CoRTEx PErRUvIAanus, Peruvian bark, is 
the produce of a tree which grows in Peru and 
Paraguay. This bark is brought hither in 
pieces that appear partly to be taken from 
branches of moderate thickneſs; and partly 
from the twigs : which latter is in rolls like 
the caſſia lignea, or cinnamon. It is, when 
perfect, of a bright cinnamon colour on the 
H inſide; 
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inſide ; which, when the pieces are broken, 
is full of ſhining particles; the outſide being 
of a browniſh colour, and ſometimes inclined 
to white, with moſs frequently growing on 
it ; and having ſeveral tranſverſe clefts or cracks, 

The Peruvian bark is a moſt powerful cor- 
roborative, and febrifuge : having a ſubaſtrin- 
gent and ſtimulating quality, that braces and 
reſtores due tone to the fibres, removes ner- 
vous relaxations, and increaſes the vis vitæ : 
producing, conſequently, a due ſtate of the ſe- 
<cretions, and a right craſis of the blood and 
humours. It is not uſed externally; nor any 
preparation of it: but internally adminiſtered, 
it is found of great efficacy in the cure of mor- 
tifications : where the languid and debilitated 
ſtate of the folids prevent a ſeparation, It is 
alſo ſaid to avail greatly in the caſe of foul 
ſcorbutic ulcers: which by correcting the ha- 
bit, it renders kindly : and this effect may be 1 
reaſonably accounted for, in caſes where the de- F 
pravity of the humours, cauſing the vitious ul- | 
cerations, are owing to a putrid ſtate of the 
blood, produced by the want of due ſecretions. 
There are inſtances, likewiſe, of extraordin 
antiſpaſmodic effects reſulting from the uſe of 
the bark; where the action of particular parts, 
that had been loſt, or greatly impaired for a 
long time, has been reſtored by it. 

COTYLEDON, or UMBILICUS VENERI1S, Na- 
vel-wort, is a plant, of which the root has 
many fibres at the bottom : from whence 
ſpring ſeveral thick ſucculent leaves; the lower- 


molt, 
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moſt of which have their foot-ſtalks ſet on upon 
the ſide of the leaf, that is round and crenated 
about the edges; but the upper leaves, which 
are round and ſomewhat hollow, have the foot- 
ſtalks inſerted into the middle. The flowers 
grow on the tops of the branches, in long 
ſpikes of a whitiſh-green colour; hollow, and 
of an oblong cylindrical ſhape ;” each of which 
is ſucceeded by two little horned veſſels; in 
which are contained, many ſmall ſeeds. It 
grows upon old ſtone walls and buildings, in 
ſeveral parts of England ; and fiowers in May. 

The leaves of this plant are eſteemed emol- 
lient: and made an ingredient in !o:ne of the 
former officinal unguents. The juice of them, 
applied to the parts affected, were alſo uſed in 
eryſipelatous, and other caſes ; and to mitigate 
the pain of the piles. 

Crocus, Saffron, is the ſtamina of the plant 
called the cRocus VERUS SATIVUS AUTUM=- 
NALIS, or manured Crocus, dried in a pro- 
per kiln; and formed into ſquare cakes by 
preſſure. 

Saffron contains a ſubſtance of a peculiar na- 
ture, ſoluble both in water and vinous ſpirit ; 
and having the warm irritating qualities of aro- 
matics. Applied externally, the ſaffron, therefore, 
promotes ſuppuration in tumours : in order to 
which effect, it is added to cataplaſms uſed in 
that intention ; as alſo, in combination with 
other ingredients, formed into a plaſter, which, 
bears its name : and which, though diſuſed here, 
has yet a place in the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 

H 2 Saffron 
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Saffron is ſaid likewiſe to have an ahodyne 
power, aſſwaging the pain in inflammations. 
Internally, it is cordial and corroborative. 

Cu PRUM, Copper. This metal is too com- 
mon to require deſcription. 

It is never uſed medicinally in a ſimple ſtate; 
but, diflolved in vinegar, or a ſolution of alkaline 
falts, it is applied as a detergent to foul ulcers ; 
which intention it well anſwers. 

CYMINI SEMEN, Cummin feed. This ſeed 
is of a long ſtriated form ; yellowiſh brown 
colour ; and ſtrong, though not - unpleaſant 
icent. It is the produce of a plant growing in 
warm climates: and is principally brought to 
us from Sicily and Malta, 

The cummin ſeed is of a gently irritating, 
antiſpaſmodic nature : and is, therefore, fre- 
quently uſed, combined with unctuous ingre- 
dients, in the form of a plaſter, to remove ner- 
vous pains in the fide and breaſts. 

Dic1TAL1s, Fex-glove, is a plant which has 
its lower leaves long, large, and ſharp- pointed, 

ſomewhat rough and hairy, and indented about 
the edges. The ftalks riſe to be two or three 
feet high, with ſeveral ſmaller leaves growing 
on them. The flowers, which are ſet in a 
long ſpike, all on one ſide of the ſtalk, are 
large and hollow ; in ſhape like a thimble, and 
of a reddiſh colour; having the under lip full of 
white ſpots. They are ſucceeded by round 
oval ſeed-veſſels, divided into two cells, full of 
mall dark brown ſeeds. The root is long and 


large ; of a brown colour; and full of fibres. 
This 
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This herb grows in hedges, and Janes; and 
flowers in June, and July. 

The flowers of this plant are ſuppoſed to have 
a ſpecific quality againſt ſcrophulous diſeaſes : 
and have been — recommended to be uſed, 
in the form of an unguent, applied to ulcers, 
when they make too copious a diſcharge. 

ENULA CAMPANULA, Ellicampane, is a very 
large plant ; having great thick roots, divided 
into ſeveral branches, brown without, and white 
within ; and of a very ſtrong ſcent. The lower 
leaves are very long, and large; ſoft, and hairy 
underneath, and green above ; broadeſt in the 
middle, and ſharp-pointed at the end. It has 
ſometimes one, and ſometimes more ſtalks: 
which are divided, toward the top, into ſeveral 
branches ; and grow to be four or five feet 
high ; the leaves are ſet on the ſtalks without 
foot-ſtalks; being ſhort and broad at the bot- 
tom ; and ending ſharp-pointed. The flowers 
grow on the tops of the ſtalks; and are near as 
big as a ſun- flower; conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of long and very narrow petala, ſet about 
large brown fiſtular thrums; which paſs away 
into down, containing ſlender longiſh ſeed. It 
. grows in moiſt fields, and meadows, in ſeve- 
ral parts of England. 

The roots of ellicampane are gently irritating ; 
and were formerly ſuppoſed to have a ſpecific 
quality in curing the itch; and alſo to avail againſt 
the gout, They were uſed, combined with other 
ingredients, in the form of ointments, and lini- 
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ments: to one compoſition for which, they 

gave the name of unguentum enulatum. 
EUPHORBIUM, Gum Eupborbium, is the in- 


ſpiſſated juice of the plant of that name. It is 


the produce of very hot countries: and brought 
over here in ſmall drops, of a browniſh yellow 
colour, with little or no ſmell; but inflaming 
the noſe, and cauſing violent ſneezing ; and, if 
taſted, ſeeming, as it were, to burn the mouth 
and throat. 

It is very irritating and cauſtic: and has 
been uſed externally for exfoliating carious 
bones; and alſo as an ingredient in ſome ſup- 
purative and digeſtive plaſters. 
 FeRRuUM, Fon, requires no deſcription : nor 
is it externally uſed as a medicament in a ſimple 
ſtate, The falt, formed of it by combination 
with the vitriolic acid, is indeed uſed exter- 
nally ; but being obtained for the purpoſes of 
ſurgery in a mineral ſtate, it will be moſt pro- 
perly treated of as a true ſimple. Internally, 
ſteel in ſpecie 1s uſed as a corroborative and 
e nmenagogue : in which laſt intention, it a 
pears more efficacious than any other ſubſtance 
hitherto known: and in thoſe views it has re- 
lation to the cure of topical diſeaſes. 

Frcr, Figs, are dried fruit, too well known 
to need deſcription. | 

Figs are eſteemed diſcutient, and ſuppurative: 


and are frequently uſed in cataplaſms; particularly 
in the cataplaſma maturans of the London Phar- 


macopeia; and the ſuppurans of the Edinburg 
Pharmacopeia. 


Fox- 
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Forxiculr DULCIS SEMEN, Sweet-fennel ſeed, 
is brought hither from Germany ; and is, in 
appearance, flattiſh, long, ſtriated, and ſome- 
what crooked ; of a yellowiſh colour; and 
ſtrong ſcent of fennel; but with a ſweeter 
taſte than the ſeed of common fennel : than 
which, it is alſo longer, more crooked, yellower, 
and leſs flat. | 
| Sweet-fennel ſeed is gently ſtimulating ; and, 
therefore, eſteemed antiſpaſmodic, corrobora- 
tive, and diſcutient: but it is not, at preſent, 
much uſed in regular practice; unleſs in the 
cataplaſma aromaticum of the Edinburg college. 

FoEnt GRA@CI SEMEN, Fenugreet ſeed. Theſe 
ſeeds, which grow in long ſlender flattiſh 
pods, are yellow ; hard; of a ſquare figure; and 
of a very ſtrong, unpleaſant ſmell : being the 
produce of a trifoliated liguminous plant, culti- 
vated, in ſeveral parts abroad, for the ſake of 
the ſeed; from whence it is brought here. 

It is uſed in cataplaſms as a ſuppurative : 
and in fomentations, baths, and glyſters, as an 
emollient, and anodyne. But it is, in general, 
greatly diſuſed in the modern improved practice; 
as its efficacy, comparatively to that of other 
medicines, does not countervail the inconve- 
nience of its offenſive ſmell. It has, however, 
a place in the oil of mucilages of the London 
Pharmacopeia. 

GALBANUM, Gum galbanum, is a gum reſin 
of a ſoftiſh conſiſtence, and ſomewhat ad- 
heſive; and of a ſtrong penetrating ſcent, moſt 
generally not grateful. 

H 4 Galbanum 
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_ Galbanum'abounds in a hot ſtimulating oil: 


and being therefore irritating and warming, is 


capable of aCting as a ſuppurative and corrobo- 


—_— and accordingly makes an ingredient in 
emplaſtrum commune cum gummis of the Lon- 


, Pharmacopeia ; and the cmplaſirum gum- 


moſum of the Edinburg : and the ſuppurating 


cataplaſms of both. It is alſo ſaid, by writers, 
to be emollient: but certainly that effect cannot 
be produced by irritation. 

GLasTuM, ad, is a herbaceous plant, of 


which the lower leaves are large, long, and 
ſmooth; broadeſt and round- pointed towards. 


the end; and of a blueiſh green colour. The 
ſtalks grow to be about a yard high, thickly beſet 
with narrow ſharp- pointed leaves, without foot 
ſtalks, and as it were encompaſſing them with 
two ſlender auricles. The flowers are nume- 
rous, growing on the tops of the ſtalks, um- 
bel-faſhion, and conſiſting each of four ſmall 
yellow leaves. The ſeed is long, lender, and 
Hat, in ſhape like that of the aſh. The root 
is thick, and woody; ſinking deep into the 
earth. It is found wild in ſeveral places: but 
is frequently ſown in the fields for the uſe of 
the dyers. 

Woad is ſaid to be aſtringent : and, there- 
fore, ſometimes applied as a ſtyptic, in caſes of 
hemorrhages: as alſo, commixt with other in- 
gredients in the form of a plaſter, to prevent the 
increaſe of ruptures, to remove the weakneſs 
cauſed by ſprains, and to ſtrengthen relaxed 
joints. Internally it is adminiſtered to ſtop effu- 
ions of blood ſrom ruptured veſſels. GUM+» 


. 
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GUMMI AMMONIACUM, Gum Ammoniacum, 
or Armoniac, is a gum reſin of a peculiar nature; 
forming a turbid ſolution, of a white colour, 
in any aqueous fluid. It is ſuppoſed to be the 
inſpiſſated juice of a ſpecies of the ferula : and 
is brought here in ſmall pieces, which are apt 
to adhere to each other. They are yellowiſh on 
the outfide, and white within: and of a pe- 
culiar bitteriſh flavour. 71's 
Gum Ammoniac is eſteemed, in external 
application, to be ſuppurative, and diſcutient, 
according to the circumſtances ; and has, con- 
ſequently, a place in ſeveral of the compoſitions 
formed in thoſe intentions: as particularly in 
the emplaſirum e mucilaginibus of the preſent 
London Pharmacopeia, and the emplaſirum 
gumoſum of the Edinburg. 

GUMMI ARABICUM, Gum Arabic, is a true 
gum; being ſoluble in water; of a white, 
or very light brown colour, and conſiderably 
tranſparent when good. 

Gum Arabic diſſolved in water, makes a 
ſtrong mucilage : which, being taken inwardly, 
is ſuppoſed to lubricate the glands and veſſels; 
and prevent the inflammation and pain cauſed 
by the acrimonious ſtate of the fluids : as alſo, 
that ariſing from the natural pungency of the 
urine in its paſſage ; where the parts are ulce- 
rated, or excoriated, 

GuUuMMI ELEM1, Gum elem, is a reſinous 
ſubſtance, of a ſoftiſh conſiſtence, a yellowiſh 
white colour, and pleaſant ſcent: and is brought 
here, from the Weſt-Indies, in oval cakes, 

E wrapt 
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I wrapt up in the leaves of flags, or other 
1 Plants. 
j | Gum elemi abounding, like other reſins of 
the ſame kind, in a warm etherial oil, is irri- 
tating : and, being therefore applied to tu- 
mours, it is ſuppurative ; and to ulcers digeſtive : 
and is accordingly a principal ingredient in the 
unguent called linementum arcœi; but by the 
college of London, at preſent, unguentum & 
gummi elemi. It is alſo ſaid to be emollient, 
and anodyne: qualities contrary, as was ob- 
ſerved before, to the nature of irritating ſub- 


ſtances. 
Hepera, Foy. This plant is too commonly 
known to want deſcription. 
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The leaves of ivy were frequently applied to 
iſſues, and other ulcers, as a defenſative and 
emollient: but this, at preſent, is ſeldom done 
in regular practice: plaſters, gently digeſtive, 
ſupplying their place. 

HeLLEBORUS AL Bus, (AUT VERATRUM,) 
White bellebcre. The roots of this plant, which 
are the part uſed in medicine, are large, and of 
a tapering figure ; the head being very thick, of 
a white colour, very full of fibres on the whole 
ſurface, and of a hot nauſeous taſte. The plant 
grows naturally in the mountainous parts of 
Switzerland, Auſtria and Stiria : but flouriſhes 
in our gardens, with great increaſe by offsets, 
as a native plant. 

The roots of white hellebore are uſed, 
compounded with other ingredients, in the 
form of an unguent, to remove tetters, _ 

Other 
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other foul eruptions: and, particularly, for the 

cure of the itch. | 
HELLE BORUs NIGER, Black hellebore. The 
roots of this plant, which are the medicinal 
, areof a blackith colour, thick at the head, 
fall of large blackiſh fibres, and branching. It 
grows natively in the fame places as the white 
. and, like it, is eaſily naturalized in 
this country: growing, on tranſplantation, in 

gardens without any particular culture. 
The roots of black hellebore is uſed exter- 
nally, in the ſame manner as the white, for cu- 
taneous diſeaſes : and internally, it is adminiſter- 
ed as an emmenagogue ; in which intention it is 

found very efficacious. 

HyPERICuM, St, John's wort, grows to be 
above two feet high, very much ſpread out 
into branches ; which are ſmooth and round, 
having, at each joint, two ſmall oblong leaves, 
growing without foot-ſtalks, with three pretty 
large veins running on the backſide of each ; 
and a great number of ſmall perforations, which 
2 on holding it up againſt the light: whence 
e plant is called perforata. The flowers are 
numerous, on the tops of the branches; conſiſting 
of five yellow petals, with a great number of 
apices, and ſtamina; and, when bruiſed between 
the fingers, emitting a bloody juice. The ſeed- 
veſſel is longith and angular, ſomewhat like a 
corn of barley, divided into three partitions; 
which are full of very ſmall brown ſeeds, that 
have a ſmell ſomewhat like reſin. The root 
is hard, and woody ; ſpreading much, and 
abiding 
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abiding many years. It grows in hedges, and 
amongſt buſhes; and flowers in June, and 
ul $4 +1 | ! 
1 St John's wort 'is efteemed amongſt the 
principal of the vulnerary claſs of ſimples: and 
has a part in many of the former compoſitions 
for external applications in that intention; but, 
at preſent, the oil formed from it by infuſion, is 
molt uſed. | 

LABDANUM. Labdanum is a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, brought from Candia, and other places 
in the Archipelago; of which the beſt is in 
pieces of a ſhining black colour, when 
broken; a hard conſiſtence, when cold, but 
eaſily ſoftening with a gentle heat; and of a 
ſtrong, but agreeable ſcent. There are two 
other inferior forts : of which the better is 
formed into rolls, like Spaniſh juice of li- 
quorice, and the worſt into twiſted rolls, like 
ſmall wax tapers. 

This gum abounds ina warm ethereal oil: and, 
being gently irritating, may therefore be properly 
deemed ſuppurative, digeſtive, or corroborative, 
according to the application, when mixt, with 
other ingredients, in the form of plaſters, or un- 
guents. It has a place in the emplaſtrum ſtoma- 
clicum of the London Pharmacopeia. 

Lapis cALAMINxARIS, Calamine ſtone, 1s 
one of the ores of zinc, containing a conſidera- 
ble quantity of that ſemi-metal, combined with 
lapidaceous earths, and, frequently, mineral 
ſulphur. It is found in the form of a ſtone of 
various hues, of yellow, or brown : but never- 
theleſs appearing as if calcined, Lapis 
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Lapis calaminaris has a gentle aſtringent 
power : and 1s, therefore, repellent. It is, in 
conſequence of this quality, in great uſe at 
preſent, combined with proper unctuous ſub- 
ſtances in the form of a cerate; as a general ci- 
catrizer of ulcers, or excoriated parts: and 
ſometimes alſo in that of an unguent, for re- 
moving the fluxion and inflammation of ſore 
eyes. 

„ 54 HAMATITES, Blood-/tone, is an ore 
of iron, under the appearance of a ſtone, of a 
red colour, which it imparts alſo to the ſurfaces 
of bodies rubbed with it; heavy; and ſome- 
times ſtriated, and frequently as it were chry- 
ſtallized, | 

Blood-ſtone has the ſame virtues as the lapis 
calaminaris; and has been ſometimes applied to 
the ſame purpoſes in medicine : but is, at preſent, 
much diſuſed. 

LAvENDULA, Lavender, 1s a plant too well 
known to require deſcription. 

Lavender, containing a warm ethereal oil, is 
antiſpaſmodic : and is ſometimes externally 
uſed in baths and fomentations. It has the ſame 
virtues internally ; but is ſeldom adminiſtered 
in ſpecie : the eſſential oil, extracted by diſtilla- 
tion, being uſed inſtead of the intire ſubſtance 
of the plant. | 2 

LauRus, The bay- tree, is too well known to 
require deſcription. | 206 

The leaves of the bay-tree are gently ſtimu- 
lating ; and, being conſequently antiſpaſmodic 
and corroborative, may be properly * in 

ole 
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, thoſe intentions: but they are moſt frequently 
x introduced into emollient fomentations; where, 
. | as was obſerved before, ſtimulating ſubſtances 
= have no concern ; unleſs when there is danger 
of an approach to a gangrenous ſtate. 

The berries of the bay-tree have the ſame 
qualities-as the leaves; and are compounded, 
with other ingredients, into the form of plaſters, 
unguents, and cataplaſms: as in the emplaſirum 
e cymine of the London Pharmacopeia, and in 
the cataplaſma aromaticum of the Edinburg. An 
oil is alſo extracted from the berries, by ex- 
preſſion. 

LicHEN TERRESTRIS, (AUT LICHEN c- 
NEREUS TERRESTRIs, ) Ground-ltverwort, is an 
herb, of which the root conſiſts only of ſmall 
fibres, that faſten in the earth a cluſter of 
thick crumpled hollow leaves, of an aſh colour 
on the upper fide, but whiter underneath, 
where the roots are emitted; and of theſe alone 
the plant is compoſed. The manner of fructi- 
fication is too obſcure to be explained. 

This plant is eſteemed a ſpecific againſt the 
rabies, or maniacal feyer, cauſed by the bite of 
mad dogs. But the certainty of its having any 
ſuch virtue, 1s not well eſtabliſhed hitherto. 

__ LittvM ALBUM, White lilly, is too common 
to need deſcription. 

The roots of white lillies contain a mucila- 
ginous matter : and are frequently uſed in ſup- 
purative cataplaſms : and emollient fomenta- 
tions, particularly the ſuppurating cataplaſm of 
the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. The W 

ä al 
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over with long narrow ſharp- pointed leaves, of 
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ſaid to anſwer the ſame end: but are not ſo 
often uſed ; being more difficult to be procured, 
and affording much leſs of that matter on which 
their efficacy 9 

LIN ARIA, Toad-flax, is a plant with white 
ſlender creeping roots: from which ariſe ſeveral 
ſtalks, a foot or more in height, covered all 


a blueiſh green colour. On the top of the ſtalks 
grow ſeveral pretty large yellow flowers, of a 
ſingle leaf, the fore part having the figure of a 
gaping mouth, the hinder part a heel or ſpur. 
The under lip is largeſt, downy or hairy in the 
inſide, and of a ſaffron colour. The feed is 
ſmall, black, and flattiſh, growing in a round 
bicapſular ſeed · veſſel. This herb grows every 


where upon banks, and hedges; and flowers in 


July. 

The toad- flax is gently irritating; and ſome- 
what aſtringent. It is externally uſed in the 
form of an ointment; but moſt frequently in 
the caſe of the piles. 

Lint SEMEN, Linſced, is the produce of the 
herb flax; and too well known to require de- 
ſcription. 

Linſeed, on being infuſed in water, affords 
a thick inſipid mucilage; and, conſequently, 
like other ſuch ſubſtances, is emollient and 
ſuppurative: in which intentions, it is frequent- 
ly uſed externally, in the form of cataplaſms 
and fomentations : and it has a place alſo in 


the oil of mucilages of the London Pharma- 
Copela, 
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LiTKARGYRos, Litharge. This ſubſtance 
is lead calcined in the refinement of gold and 
filver: but it does not, nevertheleſs, differ from 
lead reduced to the ſtate of a calx in any other 
way. | 

Litharge is not uſed in a ſimple ſtate in me- 
dicine : but having the quality of being ſoluble 
in ſubſtantial oils, it becomes, in combination 
with them, a proper ſubſtance for plaſters : 
which are either applied ſimply ; or made the 
baſis of other compoſitions. The litharge of 
itſelf, when combined with the oil, has, how- 
ever, only a ſmall degree of active power : 
which is that of repelling gently : and its utility 
lies, therefore, principally in giving a proper 
conſiſtence to the compoſition; and in correcting 
the relaxing quality of the oil; as well as its pu- 
treſcence. Minium, or red lead, or lead any 
other way calcined till it aſſume a pulverine 
form, may be ſubſtituted for the litharge : 
which, as was juſt before obſerved, does not 
differ from them, but in the manner of calci- 
nation; borrowing nothing from the gold or 
filver. 
 Marva vuLGARIs, Common mallows, is a 
plant, that has a thick whitiſh root, running 
down deep into the ground, with ſeveral 
branches and fibres. The lower leaves have 
very long hairy foot-ſtalks ; being of a round 
form, but divided into five blunt indented 


ſections. The ſtalk is large, two or three 


feet high, ſomewhat hairy, beſet with leaves 
which are leſs round than the lower, and hav- 


ing 
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ing the indented ſections more conſpicuous, 
The flowers are monopetalous; but cut into five 
ſegments of a bright red colour, with a num- 
ber of deeper coloured veins interſperſed. They 
grow in a double calyx ; the outer conſiſting of 
three; and the inner of five parts. The ſeeds, 
as they lie together, are flattiſh and round: re- 
preſenting a cheeſe. This herb is found every 
where by the way ſides: and flowers in May 
and June. 0 berg 

Common mallows is of the ſame nature 
with marſh-mallows ;: but ſuppoſed - to be in- 
ferior in virtue. It is, nevertheleſs, ſubſti- 
tuted for the latter, where that is not to be 
obtained: and affords, by decoction, a mu- 
cilage, that is emollient ; as are, likewiſe, the 
leaves themſelves, or the flowers, when uſed in 
the form of a cataplaſm : or, mixt with oily 
ſubſtances, in form of a plaſter. 

MarJjoRanus, Maryjoram, is an herb too 
well known to need deſcription. 

Marjoram is a warm aromatic herb; and is 
ſometimes uſed in external applications ; parti- 
cularly the oleum viride of the preſent London 
Pharmacopeia. | | 

MaAsrichg, Maſtich, is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
obtained from the lentiſcus, or maſtich tree: 
as is ſaid, only in the iſland of Chios, in the 
Archipelago. It is in the form of drops, that 
are hard, brittle, tranſparent, and of a yellow- 
iſh white colour, agreeable ſmell, and aſtrin- 
gent taſte. 


* | Maſtich, 
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Maſtich, like other reſinous bodies, is ſti- 
mulating, and warming: and, therefore, anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and corroborative. It is uſed in theſe 
intentions, externally, combined with other in- 
gredients, both in form of plaſters, and un- 
guents + and it is ſaid, likewiſe, to be extreme- 
ly efficacious in preſerving the gums or teeth: 
for which end it is chewed, and kept in the 
mouth. 

Mer, Honey, is a ſubſtance too well known 


to need «deſcription Honey was formerly in 


great uſe in medicine; as well externally, as 
internally, But is now more rarely employed. 

Honey, when externally applied, ſtimulates: 
and, by its irritating power, is gently detergent : 
though 1t is ſeldom, at preſent, employed in 
this intention, except in compoſitions with more 
powerful ingredients. 

MELiLoTus, Melilat, is a plant, which has a 
large, woody, ſpreading white root: from which 
ſpring many ſlender channelled ſmooth ſtalks, 
two or three feet high: having, at every joint, 
three oblong round-pointed green leaves, ſet 
together upon one foot - ſtalk, and ſerrated about 
the edges, and frequently gnawed by inſects. 
The flowers grow on long ſpikes; being 
yellow, and papilionaceous, or in ſhape of 
pea-blofloms, but much leſs: and to each 


.of them ſucceeds a ſmall rough round pod. 


The whole plant, but eſpecially the flowers, 


have a ſtrong pleaſant ſmell. This herb grows, 


frequently, among the corn; and in hedges: 
and flowers in- June. 


Melilot 
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Melilot is ſaid to be mollifying, diſcuſſing, and 
anodyne; and was, therefore, formerly uſed 
in cataplaſms, and fomentations, in thoſe in- 
tentions. It is, nevertheleſs, irtitating, and 
conſequently more properly a digeſtive: to 
which end, it was, till lately, an ingredient in 
the compoſition of a plaſter, that was in ge- 
neral uſe for bliſters. But this plaſter'is now 
rejected, for that purpoſe, in the modern im- 
proved practice: and the herb itſelf will, moſt 
probably, with the great multiplicity of others 
formerly employed unneceſſarily for intentions 
that could be equally well or better effected 
without them, be wholly laid aſide. $319 

MenTHa SATIVA, Garden-mint, is an herb 
too well known to need deſcription. 

Mint contains a warm effential oil; and aro- 
matic ſpirit : and is, conſequently, gently ſti- 
mulating: on which account it is antiſpaſmodic; 
when- externally applied ; and cordial, when 
internally taken. It has accordingly a place in 
the cataplaſma aromaticuni of the Edinburg 
Pharmacopeia. ? 

Mexcurivs, Quickfitver. See ARGENTUM 
yYivUuM. 

 MerxcuRius CALCINATUsS, AUT MEtrCU= 
RIUS PRECIPITATUS PER SE, Calkiued mercury; 
or Precipitate per ſe, is mercury converted intb a 
ted powder, by ſubjecting it, with an expanded 
ſurface, to a heat, leſs than will evaporate it; fo 
2 conſiderable length of time; ſuffering the air 
to have free acceſs to the ſurface. 
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_ Precipitate per ſe has the ſpecific powers of 
mercury: and excites great evacuations ; parti- 
cularly as a cathartic. It is not uſed externally : 
but internally it is adminiſtred in venereal 
caſes; and for the cure of ſcorbutic and other 
diſeaſes that produce topical ſymptoms. 

- MgeRCURIUS PRECIPITATUS ALBUsS, White 
precipitate of mercury. There are two very dif- 
ferent preparations ;z which go under this title: 
and which are properly diſtinguiſhed by diffe- 
rent names in the Edinburg Pharmacopeia. 
The one is a precipitation of the mercury from 
ſublimate, by means of fixt alkaline ſalts: in 
which ſtate it is deprived of the greateſt part of 
the acid, combined with it in the form of ſubli- 
mate; and, loſing conſequently its corroſive 
property, is, therefore, rightly called, in the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia, mercurius precipitatus 
dulcis, or ſweet precipitate. The other is a preci- 

itation of mercury combined with ſpirit of nitre, 
by the addition of ſea-falt, on the principle ex- 
plained in the InsTITUTEs of EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY, under the name of precipitation by 
corroſion : in conſequence of which, retaining its 
full proportion of acid, though part of it be ſpirit 
of nitre, and part of it ſpirit of falt, it is equally 
corroſive with the ſublimate itſelf. 

- The ſweet precipitate has the ſpecific powers 
of mercury, without the corroſive nature of the 
ſaline preparations; and is, therefore, extremely 
proper for external uſe, combined with unctu- 
ous ingredients, for the cure of the itch, and 
other ſuch cutaneous diſorders as require the 


appli- 
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application of mercurials. The white corroſive 
precipitate may be uſed where mercurial cau- 
{tics are wanted; but it is not often applied by 
ſurgeons, though frequently by farmers, | 
MERCURIUS PRECIPITATUS RUBER, Red 
precipitate of mercury, is a combination of mer- 
cury, with a leſs proportion of nitrous acid, 
than will produce a faline ſtate of the compound. 
It is prepared, by diſſolving the mercury in ſpirit 
of nitre ;. then evaporating to dryneſs the falt 
produced; and afterwards ſubjecting it to a cal- 
cining heat, till, by driving off a part of the acid, 
the remaining maſs be converted to a ſubſtance 
of a bright red colour; not faline, but corroſive 
in a conſiderable degree ; though not equal to 
that, which it had before it ſuffered this change 
by heat; nor to that of the corroſive ſublimate. 
Red precipitate has the ſpecific properties of 
mercury, with ſome proportion of eſcarotic power: 
and it is, therefore, uſed moſt commonly as a 
detergent for ulcers foul from venereal viru- 
lence : and ſometimes in others ; but with leſs 
proſpect of advantage: not being ſuperior, unleſs 
where its ſpecific virtue 1s in queſtion, to other 
detergents. It is alſo of late given internally 
in ſome topical cafes, where mercurials are re- 
quired ; but with the addition of opium: 
without which it would produce troubleſome 
ſymptoms in the inteſtines. ry 
MERCUR1Us SUBLIMATUS CORROSIVUS, Cor- 
roſrue mercury ſublimate, is a metallic falt, form- 
ed of mercury, and the acid of ſea-falt. It has 
been moſt commonly prepared from a mixture of 
2-4 mercury, 
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mercury, ſea ſalt, nitre, and green vitriol, fub- 
jected to a due heat in proper ſubliming glaſſes: 
from whence it riſes in cakes of a white, glitter- 
ring, granulated appearance. But no part of 
the green vitriol, or nitre, enters into its com- 
poſition : the uſe of thoſe ingredients, being 
only to ſeparate the acid of the ſea- ſalt from 
the natron, or alkaline baſis, in order to its 
combination with the mercury : which would 
be otherwiſe prevented by the ſuperior attraction 
of the natron with that acid. In the improved 
ice of chemiſtry, the acid of the nitre only 
is added, as in the proceſs of the preſent Phar- 
macopeia of Edinburg: or, which is much cheap- 
er, the acid of vitriol; as in the proceſs given 
in a late treatiſe, called THE ELABORATORY 
LAID OPEN : either of which anſwer equally 
well the fame end, as the crude vitriol and ni- 
tre, in ſeparating the acid of ſea- ſalt, in order to 
its action on the mercury. 

Corroſive mercury ſublimate has the ſame 
ſpecific property in the cure of diſeaſes, as the 
crude mercury, or other preparations of it : and 
is, beſides, greatly cauſtic. It is not, however, 
frequently applied externally : the other pre- 
paration, above explained, called the red pre- 
cipitate of mercury, taking place of it in that 
view. But a ſolution of it in vinous ſpirit, has 
lately been adminiſtered in venereal caſes, under 
the name of Neapolitan drops: though it is now 
faid, without any certainty of the ſucceſs at firſt 
expected, unleſs it be joined to other medica- 
MENTS. 

MER: 
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- MERCURIUS SUBLIMATUS DULCIS, ET CA- 
LoMEL, Mercurius dulcis & calomel, are com- 
binations of the corroſive ſublimate, with an 
additional quantity of mercury, by trituration, 
and repeated ſublimations: through which means 
the corroding power of the ſublimate is taken 
off; and it is rendered more lenient and fafe 
for internal uſe, When the ſublimation is onl 
repeated three times, the produce is called 
mercurius dulcis; but, when ſeven times, ca- 
lomel. 

Mercurius dulcis & calome! have the ſpecific 
properties of mercury : and are capable, when 
taken internally, of being conveyed into the 
habit; which crude mercury, uncombined 
with acids, refuſes; while, at the ſame time 
the proportion of acid is not ſo great, as to ren- 
der them corroſive and too active, as the ſub- 
limate and other ſaline combinations of mercur 
and acids. Mercurius dulcis & calomel are, 
therefore, the moſt frequently adminiſtered of 
any mercurials : as being the moſt efficacious 
of any, that are fafe: and they are of great 
moment in the cure of topical diſorders: as well 
ſuch as ariſe from the venereal diſeaſe, and other 
contagious virulence, as from ſcrophulous, and 
other glandular diſorders; or the defect of due 
ſecretions and evacuations. Externally, mercu- 
rius dulcis & calomet are rarely uſed, though 
they might be applied in unguents with the 
ſame effect as the white precipitate. The ad- 
ditional repetitions of the ſublimation, which 
make the difference betwixt mercurius dulcts 
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& calomel, are not at preſent believed neceſſa- 

to the perfection of the medicine; provided a 
—— commixture of the ſeveral parts of 
the cakes by mechanical means be made be- 
twixt each ſublimation. | 

M1LLEPEDEsS, Woodlice, are too well known 
to require deſcription. | 

Woodlice have, in a leſs degree, the ſame 
qualities, as cantharides ; but not in a ſufficient 
proportion to produce the ſame effect, when 
externally applied. They have, however, a 
ſtrong antiſpaſmodic power, by their irritation: 
and ſtimulate the glands, when remiſs in their 
ſecreting action, to a due diſcharge of their 
office; enabling them to propel the ſtagnated 
and concreted juices, which cauſe obſtructions in 
them. Though they are not, therefore, exter- 
nally uſed: yet they have been frequently ad- 
miniſtered internally: and, as is faid, with 
great ſucceſs in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutic caſes : 
particularly tumours of the glands of the neck, 
and ſore eyes: and alſo in obſtinate and ill- 
conditioned ulcers attending thoſe diſeaſes. They 
have been alſo given in paralytic, and other to- 
pical nervous complaints, with the like proba- 
bility of ſuceſs. 

Min1um, or Read lead, is lead reduced to the 
ſtate of a calx, of a bright red colour, by long 
and ſlow calcination. 

Minium, or red lead, has a repellent ſub- 
aſtringent quality: and being combined with 
oil, by means of heat, corrects, as was before 
obſerved of the litharge, the relaxing qualities 

of 
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of it, and alſo its putreſcence; at the ſame time, 
that it renders the compoſition of a fit conſiſt- 
ence for plaſter. But the plaſter thus formed, 
differs little from that made with litharge, pro- 
vided the proportion with reſpect to the oil be 
the ſame. 

MyRrRHA, Myrrb, is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies in lumps of vari- 
ous magnitude, appearing ſemi-tranſparent, and 
of a yellowiſh brown hue, but when powdered 
becoming of a yellow colour. It is of a ſoft 
cohering texture, aromatic ſmell, and warm 
bitteriſh taſte. | 

Myrrh, like other reſinous ſubſtances of the 
ſame nature, is irritating: and ſtimulates the 
parts, where it is applied, to exert their vital 
action, in which intention it has a place in the 
cataplaſma aromaticum of the Edinburg Diſpen- 
fatory : and it ſeems alſo, together with this 
quality, to have a certain degree of ſubaſtrin- 
gency. It is uſed outwardly, at preſent, being 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, in the form of a 
tincture, to promote the exfoliation of carious 
bones ; and was formerly much applied to foul 
ulcers, as a detergent ; ; and accounted alſo a 
capital vulnerary. It is eſteemed, alſo, one of 
the moſt effectual preſervatives and remedies 
againſt the ſcurvy in the gums, and the decay 
of the teeth. 

N1coTIAaNA, Tobacco, is a plant that has 
very large, broad, ſoftiſh, clammy, green leaves, 
two feet long, and ſharp-pointed at the ends. 
The ſtalk is about as thick as the thumb, round, 

and 
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122 : THEORY or 
and ſomewhat hairy ; beſet alternately with 
leaves, like the others, but ſmaller, and with- 


cout foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow on the tops 


of the ſtalks, of a pale red colour, in ſhape of 
long hollow tubes, with the brims ſpread out 
in five ſegments. The ſeed-veſſels are long 
and round-pointed ; divided into two parts, full 
of a great number of very ſmall brown ſeeds. 
I is ſown in the fpring, and flowers in July and 
Auguſt. 

The leaves of tobacco, or ftalks of the leaves, 


which are the parts uſed in medicine, contain 


a warm and greatly ſtimulating oil ; that ſeems 
alſo to have ſome degree of narcotic power ; as 
likewiſe that of deſtroying, not only animalculæ, 
but even the ſmaller kinds of animals, by 
touching them only. It was formerly in fre- 
quent uſe, combined with oils ; or with them, 
and other unctuous bodies, in the form of 
ointments ; for wounds, ulcers, and tumours, 

rticularly ſuch as were ſcrophulous : and for. 
the piles alſo. The decoction, formed by boiling 
the leaves or ſtalks in water, has alſo been 
uſed for the itch ; and other eruptive diſorders 
of the fkin: and is undoubtedly effectual for 
ſuch of them, as, like the itch, depend on 
animalculz : which it never fails to deſtroy 
where it reaches them. 

Nir UM. See SALES MEDI1I, or NEU- 
TRALEs. 

OLEUM AMYGDALARUM, Otl of almonds, is 
a ſubſtantial oil, extracted from the kernels of 
the fruit of the almond tree. 
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Oil of-almonds is free from any irritating ſub- 
ſtance : and, therefore, from its conſiſtence, 
relaxing and emollient : but it is rarely uſed ex- 
ternally, except in the volatile liniment of the 
London Pharmacopeia: as being inferior in thoſe 
qualities to oil of olives, as well as more pu- 
treſcent, and of greater price. But internally, 
it is more frequently uſed as an emollient ; be- 
ing combined with ſome kinds of ſyrups; and 
frequently with the balſams of vegetables. It 
is, alſo, -uſed internally, in the form of an 
emulſion, prepared by bruifing the almonds to 
pulp with the addition of water; and then 
ſtraining off the fluids from the remaining ſo- 
lid matter. This emulſion is moſt generally 
adminiſtered, as an emollient : but its more 
certain quality is that of a reſtorative : asit is ex- 
tremely nutritious ; and of a nature fo fimilar 
to chyle, that it is capable of becoming alimen- 
tary, where there may not be ſufficient ſtrength 
in the inteſtines to digeſt moſt other ſubſtances. 
OreuM OLIVARUM, Oil of olives, is a ſub- 
ſtantial oil, expreſſed from the fruit of the olive 
tree; and is of that kind of fixt oils, which, on 
bu expoſed to the air, even under a mode- 
rate degree of heat, do not ſuffer any ſeparation 
of one part from the other, by exhaling or 
evaporation, till a change be made in its nature 
by putrefaction, te which it is, moreover, leſs 
diſpoſed, than moſt other ſubſtantial oils. It is 
of an inactive nature, and free from any ſtimu- 
lating ſubſtances, by means of which it may 
irritate the fibres of animals: but, on the 
Son- 
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124 THEORY OF 
contrary, it greatly relaxes them. On the ſcore of 
theſe qualities, it is endued with the power of an 
emollient ; and is ſometimes uſed ſimply in that 
intention; but more often combinedly with 
other ſubſtances, poſſeſſed of the ſame quality, 
in the form of an ointment. It is alſo uſed in 
combination with lead: which, as was before 
obſerved, it diffolves; and forms with it a 
ſubſtance of due conſiſtence for plaſters ; that 
are of a nature moſt properly only defenſative : 
the oil taking off the aſtringent quality of the 
lead, which would otherwiſe render it repellent: 
and the lead the relaxing power of the oil. But, 
being further compounded with other ingre- 
dients, this compoſition ſerves as a baſis for them 
inthe formation of plaſters ſubſervient to other in- 
tentions. Oil has alſo a place in ſeveral digeſtive 
compoſitions, in the form of unguents: where 
it ſerves both to the correcting the too acrimo- 
nious, or irritating action of the other ingre- 
dients ; and to the procuring a due conſiſtence 
in the compound. 

OLEUM PALMA, Palm oil, is a ſubſtantial 
dil, extracted from the fruit of the palm tree. 

It is of the ſame nature with the oil of olives ; 
and uſed in the ſame manner, in the formation 
of ſome unguents and plaſters : particularly 
thoſe of the Pharmacopeia of Edinburg, the 
compilers of which ſeem to think it more 
emollient. 

OLEUM SEMINIS LINT, Linſced oil, is ex- 
preſſed from the ſeed of manured flax. It is a 


ſubſtantial oil of that kind, which ſuffers a ſe- 
paration, 
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paration, without putrefaction, on being ex- 
poſed to the air: a volatile part flying off; and 
leaving the other, firſt in a viſcid, and at length 
in a ſolid ſtate. On this account, as well as its 
being of a more irritating nature than oil of olives, 
the latter is preferable to it, for medicinal uſes: 
and it is, therefore, rarely applied externally, 
in regular practice, as an emollient, ſimpl 

But it is admitted into the emollient unguents 
of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia; and ſome- 
times uſed, combined with ſulphur, in the 
form of a balſamic ſubſtance: though, at pre- 
ſent, oil of olives is preferred, even for that 


preparation. 
"CARYOPHILLORUM, Clever. 
CHAMA@AMEL1, Camonule. 
LavenduLE, f Lavender. 
LiMONUM, Lemons, 
Macis, ; Mace. 
Q Mr NHR, , ne. 
ISSENTIALIA and ethereal c - 
Wr © ORICAND .- ih of ) Origanum. 
Rropii, Roſerwaed. 
RorisMARINI, Roſemary. 
Ruræ, | Rue. 
SUCCINI, Amber. 
L TEeREBINTHINE, | Turpentine. 


The eſſential oils of cloves, mace, and le- 
mons, are obtained, by expreſſion, from the 
parts of the fruits which afford them, in the 
countries where the trees that produce them are 
cultivated. The other eſſential oils : and the 
ethereal oils of amber, and turpentine, are ob- 
tained by the diſtillation of the ſubſtances which 
yield them: but differ not generically from the 
eſſential oils procured by expreſſion. The eſ- 
ſential oil of lemons is commonly known by the 

name 
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name of eſſence of lemons : ind that, called the 
bil 6f mace, is not obtained from the mace ; but 
from nut-megs : though, through fome erro- 
- neous Hotion, it has acquired this hame in the 
officinal language, | 
Eſſential and ethereal oils have a very conſi- 
derable power of irritation; and are, therefore, 
antiſpaſmodic, corroborative, diſcutient, or ſup- 
purative, according to the circumſtances, under 
which they are employed. Moſt of them have 
a greater or leſs degree of acrimony : and ſome 
of them are highly cauſtic : as thoſe of cloves 
and origanum. They are, therefore, externally 
uſed in all thoſe various intentions, combined 
with unctuous ingredients, which ſerve as well as 
à vehicle, or baſis of the compound, as to check 
their too great activity, in the form of plaſters, 
unguents, cataplaſms, and balſams: and the 
oils of cloves and origanum are ſometimes em- 
ployed alſo to promote the exfoliation of bones; 
through their corroſive and exedent power on 
the animal body. | 

The effence of lemons, and the oil of Rho- 
dium, are principally uſed, on account of their 
fragrance, to give a grateful ſcent to the compo- 
fitions they enter. 

OLI1BANUM. Ouibanum is a reſinous ſubſtance, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, in large round 
drops ; which are of an opaque white colour, 
a little inclining to yellow, or ſometimes red; 
a ſtrong refinous ſmell ; and a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, | 


Oli- 
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Olibanum has, in fact, the ſame qualities as 
the other reſinous ſubſtances of the like kind: 
but it is, nevertheleſs, eſteemed aſtringent; 
and repellent ; and is claſſed among the epu- 
lotics. It has a place in the preſent emplaſtrum 
defenſroum of the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, to- 
gether with Venice turpentine : but the addition 
of both of them certainly tends to render the 
compoſition rather ſuppurative, or digeſtive, than 
ſimply defenſative. 
| Ova GALLINACEA, Her's eggs, require no 
deſcription. | 
Eggs are rarely uſed in external applications: 
and internally, they may rather be deemed 4 
proper part of diet, than of medicine : though, 
conſidered as reſtoratives, they may juſtly have 
a place in that claſs. The whites being a mu- 
eilage of a very adheſive nature, and ſubje& to 
be coagulated by alum, a preparation of it is 
directed, in the preſent London Pharmacopeiaz 
under the name of coagulum alummoſum. | 
Or1UuM. Opium is the inſpiſſated Juice of 
the Aſiatic poppy. It is brought here in flat 
pieces, wrapt in leaves; and is of a firm con- 
ſiſtence, ſomewhat adheſive ; of a very dark 
brown colour, a little inclining to red ; of a 
ſmell peculiar to poppies, and found in every 
part of them; and of a taſte, in which, be- 
ſides ſomething peculiar, a ſtrong bitterneſs 
prevails. | | 
Opium is an extremely powerful narcotic : 
and leſſens, or removes the effects of irritation, 


and the ſpaſmodic late of the nerves, produced 
| by 
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frequently checked; particularly in caſes of dy- 
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by it. It is ſometimes uſed externally, in com- 
ſition with other ingredients, as an anodyne 
as-alſo in that of the eſcarotic compoſition, called 
the velvet cauſtic : but the operation of opium 
in this, or any other inſtances of its external 
uſe, is much leſs to be depended upon than 
that, which it has, when internally adminiſter- 
ed. This internal efficacy extends, neverthe- 
leſs, to the relief of ſeveral topical caſes. For, 
not only inflammation, and the febrile conſe- 
quences of it, are counteracted by opium: 
but profuſe diſcharges of bleod, and pus, are 


ſenteries, floodings of the catamenia, or other 
ſuch inſtances, where the diſcharge is owing to 
irritation, or the ſpaſmodic ſtate of the parts 
occaſioned by it. Opium likewiſe mitigates, 
and ſometimes intirely cures, thoſe pains in va- 
rious parts, particularly in the inteſtines, that 
are owing to cramps and nervous pains. 

PANn1s MICE, Crumb of bread, needs no de- 
ſcription. | 

The crumb of bread, on account of its ab- 
ſorbency of fluids, and paſſive nature, is fre- 
quently uſed in cataplaſms, to bring them to a 
due conſiſtence. Its operation is not, however, 
properly medicinal, but ſecondary to thoſe in- 
tentions; as it acts only, as a ſpongy vehicle, 
to retain and hold together the fluid ingredients, 
that are the real medicaments. | 

PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, Barbadoes tar. 
See Pix LIQUIDA, 


PiPER 
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PirER NIGER, Black pepper, is too well 
known to need deſcription, It is the fruit of a 
climbing plant, brought to us from the Eaſt- 
Indies, 6 av ed 

Black pepper contains a ſtimulating, acrimo- 
nious, and indeed cauſtic oil. It has, therefore, 
the irritating effects of ſuch kinds of ſubſtances: 
and, though ſaid to be particularly efficacious. 
againſt nervous pains and paralytic affections, 
it is but rarely uſed externally; unleſs in one of 
the compoſitions for a bliſtering plaſter of the 

eſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia : where one 
would not expect to find it conjoined with ver- 
degriſe, and muſtard-ſeed, 

PirER JAMAICENSE, Pimento, or Jamaica 
pepper, is, like the black pepper, in too com- 
mon uſe to require deſcription. It is the fruit 
of a large tree: and brought to us from th 
iſland of which it bears the name. | 

Jamaica pepper contains a hot pungent oil, 
like that of cloves: and has the ſame irritating 
power, that black pepper, or other ſuch ſub- 
ſtances, poſſeſs. It is rarely uſed externally, 
unleſs in the cataplaſma aromaticum of the pre- 
ſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia: which is given as 
a ſubſtitute for the therrace externa. 

Pix ARIDA, Common, or" Stone-pitch, is a ſub- 
ſtance. too well known to need deſcription. 
It is that part of the terebinthinate reſin of 
pine trees, which cannot be extracted from the 
wood, without ſuch a degree of heat, as burns, 
and converts it to blackneſs. 885 
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Pitch has the ſame medicinal properties, as 
other reſins: but is rendered more ſtimulating 
than the common reſin of pines, by the action 
of the heat in its extraction. It is uſed exter- 
nally in compoſitions for digeſtives; and anſwers 
in that intention, as other reſinous ſubſtances. 
It is, however, at preſent rarely employed, un- 
leſs in the unguentum baſilicon nigrum: which is 
itſelf, indeed, neglected in the improved prac- 
tice ; as being inferior to the baſelrcon flavum. 

Pix BuRGUNDICA, Burgundy pitch, is a reſi- 
nous ſubſtance, obtained from pine-trees, of a 
whitiſh brown colour, opaque, and more ad- 
heſive, but leſs hard and tenacious, than reſin. 
It is of a middle nature, betwixt turpentine 
and reſin; not being ſo much deprived of the 
ſpirit and water, to which turpentine owes its 
fluidity, as to attain the hardneſs of reſin. 

Burgundy pitch is of the ſame medicinal na- 
ture, as other terebinthinate, or reſinous ſub- 
ſtances: being irritating; and conſequently 
ſuppurative, or digeſtive, according to the cir- 
cumſtances: but not in ſo great a degree as 
turpentine, tar, or even common pitch. It is, 
therefore, frequently uſed, in compoſitions for 
plaſters, formed in theſe intentions: as alſo in 
the epiſpaſtic plaſters of the Edinburg Pharma- 
copeia; and the cephalic of the London. 

Pix LiQuiDA, Tar, is too well known to 
need deſcription. It is the terebinthinate ſubſtance 
of the pine-trees, that cannot be extracted from 
the wood without a conſiderable degree of heat; 
but which yet requires leſs than pitch. Tar 
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is, therefore, of a middle nature, betwixt pitch 
and common turpentine. Tar has the hy 
medicinal properties as pitch: but is more irri- 
tating; as approaching nearer to the nature of 
turpentine, by containing a conſiderable propor- 
tion of the ſame ethereal oil. It is, t therefore, | 
like thoſe two ſubſtances, "externally uſed in 
compaſitions for digeſtive medicaments. 

There is a foſſile kind of tar, being an uncl 
ous bitumen, which is brought from Barbadoes; 
and agrees, in its general medicinal qualities, 
with the vegetable. It is properly called, in the 

London Pharmacopeia, petroleum Bartadenſe ; ; 
but vulgarly Barbadbes tar: and is ſometimes 
uſed, in external applications, as digeſtive, ard 
detergent ; ; but rarely in regular practice. 

PLoMBUM, Lead, needs no deſcription. 

Lead has a ſtrong aſtringent effect on animal 
fibres, eſpecially when corroded by acids. It is 
not, however, uſed ſimply; but amalgamated 
with mercury, it is applied, as a repellent and 
diſcutient, in the form of an ointment; and 
ſometimes in that of a plate; the mercury being, 
in ſuch caſes, rubbed on the ſurface. 
Porr us NIGER, The black Poplar tree. The 
leaves of this tree gave the name to a compoſi- 
tion for an anodyne unguent, formerly of general 
nſe; but, at preſent, neglected in the improved 
practice. There is no reaſon, moreover, to be- 
lieve, that the poplar leaves contributed to tha 
efficacy of the ointment 1n this intention. 

PYRETHRUM, Pellilory of Spain. The roots 


| * this plant are the parts uſed in medicine; 
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and are brought here from the more ſouthern 
countries of Europe. They are about the thick- 
neſs of a finger; of a yellowiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, but whiter within; and of a 
very hot burning taſte. | 

The roots of pellitory of Spain are ſtimu- 
lating ; and were formerly uſed in ſuppurative, 
digeſtive, and antiſpaſmodic plaſters. 

RESsINxA, Rin, is the concreted balſam of 
plants: and there are a great variety of kindsdiſtin- 
e by different names, under each of which, 
uch as make a part of the Materia Chirurgo-Me- 
dica, will be conſidered in their reſpective alpha- 
betical place. But, by the word r ſimply, is 
underſtood that kind which is in common uſe; 
and is the produce of pine, and fir trees; extract- 
ed either by moderate heat from the wood of the 
trees; or from the turpentine previouſly obtained. 

Reſin is moderately irritating; and is, there- 
fore, uſed in unctuous compoſitions, formed in 
the intention of ſuppuratives, and digeſtives: 
in moſt of which, it fin ſome ſhare: as it con- 
duces, from its own ſolid conſiſtence, to that 
which is required in the unguents. | 

Ros A DAMASCENA, The damaſk roſe. This 
plant is too well known to require deſcription. 

The damaſk, and other roſes, are ſuppoſed to 
have a ſubaſtringent, and repellent quality ; but 
are not uſed externally in ſubſtance, in regular 
practice. The water medicated with them, by 
means of diſtillation, is, however, employed 
in the preparation of the unguentum pomatum, 
or, according to the preſent Pharmacopeia of 
London, 
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London, the ſimple ointment. Where it is, 
nevertheleſs, only added as a perfume ; rather 
on the principle of elegance, than utility. 
Roſe-water is alſo frequently made the vehicle, 
or baſis of collyria, or lotions for the eyes, on 
account of its ſuppoſed repellent quality. 

Ros A RUBRA, Red roſes, need no deſcription. 

Red roſes are ſaid to be more repellent, than 
any of the other kinds; and were, therefore, 
formerly uſed -in unguents, and other compo- 
fitions, for external uſe. But they are now 
much neglected in regular practice: except 
that a preparation of them, by infuſion in water, 
and the addition of honey, called mel roſarum, or 
honey of roſes, is frequently uſed in aſtringent, 
and repellent gargles; and for ſome other ſuch 
purpoſes. 

Ros MARINUS, Reſcmary, is a plant too well 
known to need deſcription. 

The leaves and flowers of roſemary Contain a 
warm ſtimulating oil : and are, therefore, corro- 
borative, and antiſpaſmodic : and as ſuch, have 
ſometimes a place in the compoſition of plaſters, 
and fomentations. The oil is, likewiſe, com- 
bined with ſpirit, uſed internally, as a cordial, 
and antiſpaſmodic. 

RouTa, Rue, is a fruteſcent ever-green plant, 
whoſe elder branches are tough, and woody: 
having ſmooth blueiſh green leaves, divided in- 
to an uncertain number of ſmall oval ſections, 
which are ſomewhat thick, fat, and round- 
pointed at the end. The flowers grow on the 
tops of the younger ſhoots ; conſiſting uſually 
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of four yellow, hollow, ſcoop- like leaves, indent- 
ed in about the edges, and having eight yellow 
ſtamina, encompaſſing a roundiſh green head, 
cut, as it were, into four parts: growing large, 

and, ſeemingly, perforated with many holes: 
containing ſmall black rough ſeeds. The root is 
woody, having many fibres. 

Rue contains a ſtimulating eſſential oil, that 
irritates, and invigorates the nerves. It is ſel- 
dom uſed externally, in regular praQtice, in 
ſubſtance: but the leaves are employed in the 
preparation of the green oil of the preſent Phar- 
macopeia of London. Internally uſed in the 
form of decoction, rue is greatly deobſtruent and 
antiſpaſmodic. | 

SACCHARUM, Sugar, is a ſubſtance too well 
known to require deſcription. That which is 
moſt generally uſed in Europe, is produced in 
the Weſt-Indies, from a ſpecies of cane, called 
from thence, the ſugar-cane. 

Sugar is eſteemed emollient, and ſuppurative: 
and is, therefore, ſometimes added to cataplaſms 
in that intention. 

SACCHARUM $ATURNI1, Szgar of lead, is a 
metallic ſalt, formed from the combination of 
lead, and the acid of vinegar ; by diſſolving the 
lead in the vinegar; and afterwards ſeparating 
the new compound from the aqueous part of 
the vinegar, by chryſtaliization. 

Sugar of lead is greatly aſtringent ; and, 
therefore, repellent: in which intention, it is 
uſed, combined with wax and oil, in the form 
of an unguent; as allo in that of an embrocation, 

diſſolved 
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diſſolved in water frequently, with the addi- 
tion of other ingredients. It is alſo ſometimes 
uſed in a diflolved ſtate, in the manner of an in- 
jection for gleets and profuſe uterine diſcharges. 

SAGAPENUM. Sagapenuu is a gum refin, of a 
hornlike ſubſtance its appearance being, in ſome 
degree, tranſparent; and of a browniſh colour, 
where intire ; but whitiſh, when broken. It 
is of a diſagreeable ſmell ; ſeemin a compound 
of the ſcent of ſome of the more . reſins, 
and aſa fœtida, or garlic. 

Sagapenum has the ſame irritating power, as 
the other reſinous ſubſtances ; and is ſometimes 
uſed in diſcutient, and ſuppurative plaſters. 

SALES ALKALINI, Alkaline ſalls, are ſuch 
falts, as will combine with acids ; forming'a 
neutral kind of falt, in which, both their own 
nature, and that of the acid combined with 
them, is changed. They have a fa 
quality: that is to ſay, they are capable of pro- 
ducing, by combination with them, an union 
betwixt oil and water: and, in conſequence of 
their attraction with oils, they corrode the ſolid 
parts of animals, ſo as to deſtroy their texture. 
They are of two kinds, FIXT, and voLATILE. 
Of the firſt of which, there are ſeveral ſpecies; 
and of the latter, but one. The ſpecies of fixt 
alkaline ſalts, uſed in medicine, are three, di- 
ſtinguiſhed lately by the author of the Inſtitutes 
of Experimental Chemiſtry, into the Iixiviate 
ſalt, the ſal calcarius, and the ſal ſaponarius. 

The lixiviate ſalt is produced by the incinera- 
tion, or burning to aſhes of moſt kinds of vege- 
| K 4 table 
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table ſubſtances; and it is ſeparated from the 
calcined earth, which is the other conſtituent 
of the aſhes, by means of water; which, having 
diſſolved the ſalt, is poured off, or ſtrained from 
the earth; and, being afterwards evaporated, 
leaves the ſalt dry. "IF | 
Ihe lixiviate falt being corroſive, eſpecially 
when highly calcined, is ſometimes uſed as a 
cauſtic-; but not ſo frequently as the ſal ſapo- 
natius: which is much more powerful. It is, 
however, an ingredient in the moſt uſeful 
cauſtic compoſition hitherto known: which is 
the mixture of it, with lime and ſope, mentioned 
more particularly elſewhere in this work. Lixi- 
Mate ſalt may, with great advantage, be ad- 
miniſtered internally in many topical caſes: as 


it is the moſt effectual diſcutient, by its diſſolving 


power, of {craphulous, and other tumours of 
the glands; as well as alterative of that vitious 
craſis of the blood; which is the cauſe of foul, 
and other unkindly ulcers; eſpecially thoſe of 
the eedematous kind. , 

Ihe ſal calcarius is generated in lime by the 
calcination, ,which converts the ſtones, from 
which it is produced, into that ſubſtance ; and 
may be extracted from the earth of the lime, in 
tne ſame manner, as the lixiviate ſalt from the 
earth of the aſhes. The /al calcarius is rarely 
uſed alone externally ; but combined with the 
lixiviate falt, in the /al ſaponarius, it is the prin- 
cipal cauſtie in uſe. It is frequently uſed in- 
ternally, as an alterative: and as a diſſolvent of 
the ſtone, in the kidneys and bladder. 
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The /al ſaponarius is a combination of the 
lixiviate ſalt with the /a/ calcarius: which is 
effected by the adding water to the lixiviate 
falt, and lime commixt: whence a compound 
{alt is formed, much more diſſolvent and cor- 
roſive, than either of thoſe which conſtitute 
it. The ſolution of this ſalt, when of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, is called ſope Hye, or capital 
he; and being evaporated to dryneſs, it yields 
the cauſtic, which was formerly moſt generally 
uſed, called the lapis infernalis; and, with the 
addition of lime, the cauſticum fortius, of the pre- 
ſent London Pharmacopeia. The ſope lye, or 
ſolution of this ſalt, or the ſalt itſelf, combined 
with oil in the form of ſope, is likewiſe greatly 
in uſe internally, as a diſſolvent of the ſtone and 
gravel in the bladder, kidneys, and liver. 
Volatile alkaline ſalts are only produced by the 
putrefaction or burning of animal or vegetable 
ſubſtances : except in the inſtance of ſome few 
vegetables, where they are found in a native 
ſtate z or of native foſſile, /al Ammontacus ; 
which yields it by decompoſition, through alka- 
line falts, chalk or lime. | ix 
Volatile alkaline ſalts are extremely pungent, 
and irritating; and, in ſome degree, corrofive : 
eſpecially when combined with the ſal calcarius. 
They are, however, but rarely uſed by exter- 
nal application: exceptin the compoſition called, 
by the college of Edinburg, emplaſirum volatile; 
but more properly, by the college of London, 
e/1thema volatile; in which the ſpiritus ſalis 
Ama is an ingredient, 
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\- SALES NEUTRALEsS, Neutral ſalts, are ſuch 
ſalts, as are formed by the combination of acids 
with alkaline ſalts, or earths. 

There are a great variety of ſpecies of neutral 
falts : but thoſe uſed principally in medicine, 
ate: the /al polychreflus, or tartarum vitriolatum ; 
the /al mirabilis Glauberi, nitre, ſea-ſalt, ſal ca- 
tharticus or Epſom ſalt, and ſal Ammoniacus. They 
are not, except the ſal Ammomacus, (which is 
an ingredient of the cataplaſma diſcutiens of the 
preſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia) uſed by ex- 
ternal application ; but internally, they are ca- 
pable of contributing greatly to the cure of ma- 
ny topical diſorders. Nitre, taken as an alte- 
| rative in particular, has been of late highly 
| recommended for the correcting that depravity 
1 of the habit, which produces ſome kinds of 
+ foul and unkindly ulcers: and its effect on 
thoſe which depend on an hydropic habit, 
#18 not cauſed by a ſchirrous liver, is yet more 
on | certain. Sea-ſalt, taken in its natural ſtate of 
ſolution, in ſea- water, is likewiſe ſaid to avail 

greatly in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutic caſes: and, 

perhaps, the /a/ polychreſtus, when a trial, equal 

to that of the others, ſhall be made of its vir- 

tues, will be found to prove much more effica- 

cious, than either of them. The /al polychreftus, 

fal mirabilis, and ſal catharticus amarus (which 
is found in the ſhops, under two names; that 
of Glauber's ſalt, fictitiouſly; and that of Ep- 

ſom, with which it is, in fact, truly the ſame,) 

are alſo ſerviceable in many topical caſes, admi- 

niſtered as cathartics: which intention oy 

erve 
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ſerve with greater certainty, and leſs inconve- 
nience, than the rougher, or draſtic purges of 
native vegetable, or prepared mineral fub- 
ſtances, | p Era 

SAMBUCUS, Elder, is an arboreſcent plant, 
too well known to need deſcription. 

The leaves, flowers, and interior bark of elder, 
are ſuppoſed to be emollient and repellent: and 
are, therefore, frequently uſed in external appli- 
cations; combined with other proper ingredients, 
in the forms of unguents and oils, and ſome- 
times in thoſe of cataplaſms, and fomentations. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, Dragon's blood, is a re- 
ſin brought from the Eaſt, in the form of 
roundiſh lumps, or pieces; which are of a 
reddiſh brown and dark colour, when intire; 
but a ſtrong red, when reduced to powder. 

Dragon's blood is eſteemed aſtringent, and 
corroborative ; and, as ſuch, has a place in the 
emplaſirum roborans of the London Pharma- 
copeia ; and other compoſitions in that in- 
tention. 

Sapo, Sope, is a combination of oil, water, 
and the ſa/ ſaponarius (abovementioned, p. 137.) 
or fixt alkaline ſalt, formed by the ſalt of lime, 
and lixiviate falt of vegetables. There are three 
kinds in medicinal uſe : the hard, under the 
names of Caftile and Venetian; the ſoft; and 
the black. The hard, and the ſoft, differ ma- 
terially from each other only in the proportion 
of water remaining combined with the oil, and 
alkaline falt : the black from them, in having a 
larger proportion of the ſalt to the oil; and in 


having, 
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having, morcover, ſome of the burnt oil of the 
vegetables, from whence the lixiviate ſalt was 
obtained, ſuperadded (by its being retained with 
the ſalt after incineration) to the other in- 
gredients, - ; 184 
Sope, in conſequence of the fixt alkaline ſalts 
it contains, has a diſſolving power on the con- 
creted juices of animals; and is, therefore, diſ- 
cutient, and deobſtruent. From the ſtrong at- 
traction of the ſalts on oils, it is likewiſe corro- 
ſive to the ſolids of animals; and therefore 
cauſtic. It is, conſequently, uſed externally 
in all thoſe intentions. As a diſcutient, com- 
pounded with other ingredients, in the form of ; 
plaſters and unguents; and alſo in a ſtate of ſo- Y 
lution, in ſpirit of wine, under the name of ; 
opodeldoc : and as a cauſtic, compounded with 
lime, and ſometimes an additional quantity of 
ſal ſabonarius; or ſimple lixiviate ſalts. Inter- 
nally, ſope is frequently adminiſtered as a diſ- 
ſolvent for the ſtone, and gravel in the kidneys; 
and for removing thoſe obſirudions of the liver, 
that depend on concretions formed in the gall, 
bladder, or biliary ducts. Ax . 
SARSAPARILLA. Sarſaparilla, is an herba- 
ceous plant: of which the roots only have been 
hitherto uſed in medicine; and are brought to 
us from various parts of South America. They 
are branched into ſmall ramifications; having 
a thin brown membrane on the outſide, with 
white ligneous parts under it; and a pith in 
the middle, of the ſame colour. All which, 
when boiled together in water, afford a decoc- 
| tion 
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tion that has only a weak flavour, but ſomewhat 
_ reſembling the taſte of the ſmall muſhrooms, 
commonly called with us champignons, but 
more earthy ; and a dark brown colour, and 
opaque appearance. 

The root of ſarſaparilla is not uſed in external 
applications: but internally, the decoCtion is 
found of the greateſt efficacy, in the cure of ſe- 
veral topical diſorders ; particularly thoſe of the 
ſcorbutic, and even leperous kind: and alſo, 
when given with or after mercurials, in the moſt 
inveterate caſes of the venereal diſeaſe: eſpecially 
where nodes, or carious bones are the reſult. It 
does not appear, to what particular qualities the 
extraordinary efficacy of this ſubſtance is ow- 
ing; and it may, therefore, at preſent be juſtly 
ranked amongſt the ſpecihcs. | 

SASSAFRAS: Saſſafras is a large tree, which 
grows in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt and Weft- 
Indies. The root, and its bark, which are the 
only parts uſed in medicine with us, are brought 
from America, Theſe roots are large, and 
formed of a ligneous ſubſtance ; of a conſide- 
rable degree of hardneſs, and a pretty ſtrong 
{cent ; not diſagreeable to moſt perſons. 

Saffafras is not uſed externally : but, being 
ſtimulating and corroborative, it is often uſed 
internally in diet-drinks, for the cure of ſcor- 
butic, and other topical diſorders. 
 ScoRDIUM, Vater germander, is a fruteſcent 
herbaceous plant, having ſmall ſtringy creeping 
roots, from which ſpring a great many hairy 
ſtalks, about a foot high, beſet with two ob- 

long 
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long round-pointed, ſomewhat wrinkled, and 


hairy leaves at each joint, without foot-ſtalks, 


having roundiſh indentures about the edges. The 
flowers come forth among the leaves, in thin 
whorles of a reddiſh colour: having no galea, 
but only a labella. They are ſet in hairy five- 

inted calyces, at the bottom of which grow 
four ſmall ſeeds. The whole plant has a ſtrong 
aromatic ſcent, but with ſome proportion of that 
of garlick. It grows in marſhy, and fenny places, 

Scordium, containing ſome proportion of 
warm aromatic oil, is gently irritating ; and, 
conſequently, anſwers in thoſe intentions, where 


ſuch kind of vegetable ſubſtances avail. It is 


not, in the preſent practice, frequently uſed ex- 
ternally : but the college of London have given 
the leaves, which is the part employed in me- 
dicine, a place in their cataplaſma & cymine. 

SERPEN TARIA, Virginia ſnake-roct, is the 
root of a plant, called the p;#o/:chre ; which 
is found in Virginia, and ſome other parts of 
North America. But, it is ſaid, that three 
ſpecies of it are promiſcuouſly brought hither, 
and fold in the ſhops, under this general name. 
Theſe roots conſiſt of a great number of ſmall 
fibrous ramifications, of a yellow colour : and 
hot aromatic ſmell, and taſte. 

Snake-root is gently ſtimulating : and, there- 
fore, antiſpaſmodic, and corroborative, either 
uſed internally, or externally : it has a place in 
the cataplaſma e cymine of the London Pharma- 
copela ; but is otherwiſe rarely applied in exter- 
nal applications. It is more frequently admi- 

niſtered 
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niſtered as an internal medicine : though not. 
for the cure of topical diſeaſes, except in the 
caſe of the bites of beaſts infected with the rabies. 

SCILLA, Sguills, are large bulbous roots, of 
a pear-like figure, compoſed. of ſeveral lamina 
of coats; and ſending out three filamentous 
fibres at the center of the bottom. 

Squills have a peculiar ſtimulating power on 
the glands and excretory veſſels; irritating 
without inflammation : thence promoting a diſ- 
charge from the parts on which they act. They 
are generally prepared for medicinal uſe by 
combination with vinegar, which is then called 
the acetum ſcilliticum; and but rarely uſed in 
external applications, except in the emplaſirum 
de cicuta cum Ammoniaco of the Edinburg Phar- 
macopeia, into the compoſition of which the 
acetum ſcilliticum enters. Internally, they are 
adminiſtered for paralytic, and other aſthmactic 
affections of the breaſt and lungs : as alſo for 
dropſies and obſtructions of the liver: but, in 
the laſt caſe, they are moſtly taken in ſuch 
quantities, as produce an emetic effect 

| Sevum, Suet, is thoſe adipoſe, or fat parts 
of animals, that are of a firmer and harder 
conſiſtence. The ſuet of deer, and other 
beaſts, was formerly in uſe : but, at preſent, 
in regular practice, that of ſheep, or mutton 
ſuet, only is, in general, retained in the com- 
poſitions, where ſuch ingredients find a place. 

Suet, being concreted oil, like all other oleous 
ſubſtances, that have no acrid ſtimulating matter 
in them, is relaxing and emollient: and is, 

there- 
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therefore, made an ingredient in ſeveral compo- 
ſitions for plaſters and unguents: where it cor- 
rects the too irritating power of terebinthinate, 
and reſinous ſubſtances? and, at the ſame time, 


gives a due conſiſtence to the maſs ; which oils, 


other kinds of ſofter fat, would not produce. 
Indeed the principal reaſon, that decides in the 
eee of oil, or ſuet, to each other, in the 
ormation of plaſters or unguents, is the ſuita- 
bleneſs of their conſiſtence to that of the com- 
pound intended. For their properties, conſi- 
dered medicinally, are, in other reſpects, much 
the fame. 

 SinaPr, Muſtard, is a plant too well known 
torequire deſcription. The ſeed only is uſed in 
medicine. 

Muſtard ſeed, containing a warm ſtimulat- 
ing oil, as well as a large proportion of volatile 
alkaline falt, is extremely irritating, Gone 
without cauſtic acrimony, and conſequently a 
OR antiſpaſmodic. It is, therefore, fr e- 

ly applied, in that intention, in ee Fang 
* other topical nervous caſes, in the form of 


_ a cataplaſm, to which the name of fnapiſmus 


has been 2 and it has alſo been ſometimes 
uſed in ſuppurating cataplaſms, and fomenta- 


tions, prepared by boiling: but ſuch treatment 


is deſtructive of the medicinal virtues of this 
ſubſtance; as they greatly depend on the vola- 
tile falt, which is quickly exhaled and diffipated 
by this degree of heat. 

SOLANUM LETHALE, Deadly night-ſhade, 


is a twining plant, having many thick, long, 
ſpreading 
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ſpreading roots, that' ſhoot forth many tall an- 
gular ſtalks to a man's height, or more, beſet 
with dull green leaves, in ſhape like common 
night-ſhade, but much larger. The flowers 
grow among the leaves, ſet ſingly on long 
toot-ſtalks, and are large, hollow, and bell- 
faſhioned, divided into fix ſegments at the ends, 
and of a duſky brown greeniſh colour on the 
out- ſide, and purpliſh within; which are ſuc- 
ceeded by large round ſhining black berries, 
as big as cherries, ſet on browniſh calyxes; 
and containing a purpliſh juicy pulp of a nau- 
ſeous ſweet- taſte, full of ſmall flat ſeeds. It 
grows in ſeveral parts of England, but not very 
frequently. 

Deadly night-ſhade has been long eſteemed 
a ſtrong and dangerous poiſon : the berries, in 
particular, which have been accidentally eaten 
by children, or others, having generally pro- 
duced fatal conſequences : and every other part 
of the plant poſſeſſing the ſame malignant qua- 
lity, though in aleſs degree. There have, ne- 
vertheleſs, at ſeveral different times, been at- 
tempts, to introduce the uſe of the leaves into 
medicine, both internally, and externally. But 
the deleterious effects of them, which though 
not conſtant on every doſe, are generally ſoon 
perceived on repeated trials, have as often occa- 
tioned them to be rejected again. An inſtance 
of this lately happened among ourſelves. For 
a foreign phyſician having publiſhed the caſe 
of a woman, cured of a diſeaſed breatt with can- 


ceous ſymptoms, by the uſe of the leaves; a 
5 ſurgeon 
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ſurgeon was indueed to try their effects here: 
and, by ſome extraordinary deception, was fo 
far ſatisfied of the good qualities of this plant, 
as to recommend it to the public in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. This occaſioned a multiplicity of trials, 
which ſoon afforded proofs, how little the good, 
that could be expected from it, countervailed 
the hazard of death, or diſeaſes, even more to 
be dreaded than death itſelf, which this viru- 
lent ſimple brought moſt frequently on thoſe, 
to whom it was adminiſtered. This plant, 
with its properties, is, therefore, ſhown here 
only, that it may be known, in order to be 
avoided. 

SPERMA CETI. Sperma ceti is the con- 
creted oil found in the head of whales. But 
the ſame ſubſtance is now formed artificially 
from the oil of any kind of fiſh; which is, in ge- 
neral, ſubſtituted for the original kind obtained 
from the head of the ſpecies of whale, thence 
called the ſperma ceti whale, It is white; and 
of a very firm and hard conſiſtence, ſomewhat 
flaky and brittle. 

Sperma ceti has the ſame relaxing, and 
emollient qualities, as other oily or ſevous ſub- 
ſtances: and 1s applied to ſome of the ſame pur- 
poſes, in the compoſition of plaſters and un- 
guents ; where its hard and firm conſiſtence ren- 

ders it more ſuitable to that of the compound, 
than other oily or ſevous ſubſtances. It is, how- 
ever, more frequently adminiſtered internally, in 
compoſitions where the emollient, and anti- 
inflammatory intentions are perſued. But where 
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the view is, the mitigating inflammation in 
icular parts, it is a juſt matter of doubt 
as was before obſerved) whether ſubſtances of 
this kind reach thoſe parts in ſuch a ſtate, as to 
produce their emollient effect; as they are pre- 
viouſly converted into chyle, and commixt with 
the blood : and ſeem, therefore, only to add to 
the quantity of nutritious matter taken in diet, 
and tothe proportion of oil in the animal ſyſtem, 
rather than to act medicinally, where their effect 
is wanted, | 

SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI is no other 
than a ſolution of volatile alkaline falt in water. 
See VOLATILE SALTS, p. 137. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS, Sf:rit of wine, is a pe- 
culiar ſubſtance, produced by the fermentation 
of the ſaccharine juice of vegetables, commixt 
with a due proportion of water; and afterwards 
ſeparated by diſtillation. There are two kinds in 
uſe in medicine: the ſpiritus ernofus rettificatus, 
or rectiſied fpir:? of wine and the /prrities vini 
tenuis, orprogf Firit: which differ, nevertheleſs, 
only in the proportion of water, that is commixt 
with the real ſpirit: the proof ſpirit, by proper 
rediſtillation, being converted into the recti- 
fied. 

Spirit of wine is irritating, and aſtringent; 
and, therefore, frequently uſed in external ap- 
plication as a repellent, and corroborative : and 
ſometimes, though leſs properly, as an antiſpaſ- 
modic. It has a place in the diſcutient cata- 
plaſm of the Edinburg Diſpenſatory. 
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SPONGIA, Sponge, is a ſubſtance too well 
known to require deſcription. 

Sponge is not, in its natural ſtate, uſed as a 
medicament, either externally, or internally: but 
burnt to the ſtate of a coal, it has been eſteem- 
ed, by ſome, a ſpecific, either given internally, 
or prepared in the form of a lozenge, and laid 
in the mouth under the tongue, 2 glandular 
ſwellings, particularly of the neck: though it 
ſeems, at preſent, to be going out of repute. 

STYRAX CALAMITA, Storax, is a reſinous 
ſubſtance, compounded with the raſpings or 
ſaw-duſt of ſome kind of wood. It is brought 
hither from the Eaſt, in large cakes of a red- 
diſh brown colour, ſoft, and ſomewhat adhe- 
ſive, but yet brittle and friable; and of a very 
fragrant ſcent. 

Storax is accounted &:/cutient and repellent : 
and is ſometimes uſed in compoſitions of plaſters 
and unguents. But it is eſteemed as a perfume, 
rather than a medicine. 

STYRAX LIQUIDA, Liquid florax, is a ſub- 
ſtance, of which the production is not well 
known: but it is ſuſpected to be an artificial 
compoſition of turpentine, and other ſubſtances, 
with the ffyrax calamita. Its appearance is, 
that of a thick tenacious matter, like the worſt 
kind of turpentine; but of a reddiſh brown 
colour; and a ſcent ſomewhat reſembling the 


fiyrax calamita ; but greatly inferior to it. 


The liquid ſtorax is ſaid to pofleſs-the ſame 
medicinal virtue, as the hrax calamita : and is 


applied to the fame purpoſes in the compoſi- 
tions 
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tions of plaſters and unguents. It has been par- 
ticularly an ingredient in the emplaſirum mer- 
curiale : and is continued ſo in that of the pre- 
ſent Edinburg Pharmacopeia. | 

SULPHUR, Mineral ſulphur, or brimſtone. 
This ſubſtance 1s too well known to require 
deſcription. It is moſt uſually prepared, for 
the purpoſes of medicine, by ſublimation : in 
which ſtate, it is called flores ſulpturis, or 
flowers of brimſtone; and being diflolved by 
the medium of lime, or alkaline ſalts, and reco- 
vered again by precipitation through the means 
of acids, it is called /ac De and, by the 
college of London, ſulphur precipitatum. 

Sulphur has a ſpecific quality of curing the 
itch: and is, therefore, frequently uſed in ex- 
ternal application, compounded with hog's lard, 
or other unctuous matter, in the form of an 
ointment. It is alſo combined with oil by heat, 
uſed as a vulnerary, under the name of ba/ſam 
of ſulphur, in ſeveral plaſters and unguents 
and, alſo, as a medium for uniting crude mer- 
cury with oily or ſevous matter, in the forma- 
tion of mercurial unguents. Sulphur is alſo 
uſed internally, as an alterative, in the caſe of 
the itch, and ſcorbutic eruptions : but its effi- 
cacy, when thus adminiſtered, may be reaſo- 
nably doubted. 

TACAMAHACA, Tacamahac, There are 
two kinds: the one a refinous; the other a 
balſamic, ſubſtance ; but they are both the pro- 
duce of the ſame tree; and differ only in the 


degree of exſiccation, or dryneſs, occaſioned 
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by the evaporation of the eſſential oil contained 
in them. The tacamahac is obtained, in South 
America, from a particular Ou of tree, called 
by the ſame name. The reſinous, or hard kind, 
is brought over in pieces; which appear to be 
formed by the coaleſcence of many grains, or 
tears together: and the ſofter, or balſamic 
kind, is in ſhells. But both have the fame ſtrong 
ſmell ; which ſeems to be that of other native 
balſams, with a mixture of another ſcent of a 

culiar nature; grateſul to ſome perſons, but 
diſagreeable to others, 

Tacamahac has the ſame properties as other 
balſams and refins : and avails where irritation 
and heat are wanted, There are, however, 
ſo many others, which are more common, and 
may anſwer equally well in the ſame intention, 
that it is not uſed here ; nor admitted to have 
a place in the Pharmacepeia of the college of 
London: but the college of Edinburg ſeem to 
adopt it in a particular manner; giving it a 
place in their balſamum Guidonis, emplaſtrum 
ftomachicum, emplaſirum anodynum, and ſeveral 
other compoſitions. | 

TEREBINTHINA, Turpentine, is the native 
balſam exuding from ſeveral ſpecies of trees ; 

rincipally the true turpentine tree, pines, firs 
— d ch. There 7 ſeveral kinds of tur- 
pentine in uie. The beſt of them, is the Venice | 


turpentine ; which is produced from the larch, 
in Dauphiny; for, as we receive none from 
Venice, what the turpentine, ſo called origi- 
nally, was, is at preſent not known. This kind 

| 18 


| 
] 
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is of the conſiſtence of freſh honey, tranſ- 


rent, and ſometimes of a yellow, ſome- 
times of a reddiſh colour, according to the age 
of the trees whence it is collected. The Straf- 
burgh turpentine is the next, which is obtain- 
ed from the ſilver fir, and approaches to the 
nature of the Venice turpentine ; but is leſs 
fluid, tranſparent, and of a whiter hue. The 
common tarpentine is the produce of a variety 
of trees, chiefly pines; and is ſophiſticated by 
the addition of various reſinous ſubſtances. It 
is of a ſtiff conſiſtence, and whitiſh colour, with- 
out tranſparency. 

Turpentine is of a very irritating nature : as 
well the refin, as the ethereal oil, in which it 
greatly abounds, being of a ſtimulating nature. 
It is, therefore, uſed in external application, as 
a digeſtive, ſuppurative, and diſcutient, in the 
form of plaſters, unguents, and cataplaſms: 
and it is of avail in each of theſe intentions, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the reſpective 
caſes, and the proportion of oily, or ſevous 
ſubſtances, with which it is combined. It is, 
however, always proper, that a large proportion 
of ſome kind of oleaginous matter ſhould be 
added to the turpentine : as it is, otherwiſe, too 
irritating ; and cauſes ſuch an inflammation in 
the contiguous parts, as prevents the due di- 
geſtion, and kindly ſtate of ulcers: and has, be- 
fides, the property of thickning and hardning 
the external membranes, in ſacha manner, as 
greatly obſtructs the healing proceſs of nature. 
Terebinthinate ſubſtances, and the ethereal oil, 
L 4 which 
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which they afford, were alſo eſteemed formerly 
amongſt the principal vulneraries: and were 
adminiſtered internally in that view : but unleſs 
in the caſe of diſeaſes of the parts concerned in 
the ſecretion of urine; they ſcarcely arrive at 
the places, where their action is required, in 
ſuch proportion, as to produce any material 


effect. In ulcerations of the kidneys, bladder, and 


urethra, they have, however, in a certain degree, 
the ſame action, as when internally applied. 
Turpentine, and the ethereal oil it contains, 
have alſo a conſiderable diuretic power : and 
are, therefore, adminiſtered frequently, in caſes 
of the ſtone, and gravel; the diſcharge of 
which, they are conſequently capable of pro- 
moting. ; ulyo91 
TERRA Jaronica. Terra Japonica is a 
gum-reſin, ſaid, on good authority, to be ex- 
tracted from the fruit of a certain ſpecies of 
palm: tree, in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
There is a great variety in the appearance of 
ſuch of it as is brought here: but the beſt is of 
a dark reddiſh brown colour, and an auſtere 
and ſtyptic taſte, at firſt ; but followed by a 
ſweetneſs not diſagreeable. ANSP | 
Terra Faponica is conſiderably - aſtringent : 
and, conſequently, ſtyptic, repellent, and cor- 
roborative. It is, therefore, ſometimes uſed- in 
compoſitions of unguents and plaſters : but 
more frequently in collyria. Internally it is 
given, as a ſtyptic, and reſtringent, to check 
hemorrhages, diarrhœas, or other profuſe; diſ- 
charges, and evacuations; particularly thoſe of 
the catamenia. | | THUS, 
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Tuus, Frankincenfe, is the native reſin of 
ſome ſpecies of the pine-tree. It is brought 
here in lumps, of a whitiſh yellow colour; but 

varying in appearance : ſome being ſoft, undtu- 
ous, and more inclining to white: others harder, 
brittle, and more inclining to yellow. 

..Frankincenſe, like other reſins, is ſtimulat- 
ing, and, therefore, ſuppurative, digeſtive, and, 
in ſome caſes, corroborative, or diſcutient, ac- 
cording to the attendant circumſtances, and 
the other ingredients, with which it is con- 
joined in the compoſitions in which it is uſed. 
It is moſt generally applied, combined with 
unctuous, and other terebinthinate, or reſinous 
ſubſtances, in the form of unguents and plaſters; 
and makes a part of the emplaſirum commune 
cum gummis of the London Pharmacopcia. 
TRITIcI FARINA, Wheaten flower and Bran, 
are too well known to need deſcription. 
Wheaten flower and bran are eſteemed emol- 
lient and ſuppurative, and have ſometimes a 

ace in cataplaſms ;; but rather ſerve as ab- 
ſorbents, to hold together the fluid ingredients, 
and give a due conſiſtence to the compoſition, 
than act by their own virtue. 

Flower is alſo applied to freſh wounds, made 
by amputation ; or other large ſolutions of conti- 
nuity; where, by its abſorbing power, it acts 
as a ſtyptic in preventing an hemorrhage from 
the ſmaller veſſels. 

_ViTRIoLUM ALBUM, White vitricl, is a me- 
tallic falt, formed of zinc and the vitriolic acid. 
It is white, with a chryſtalline appearance, but not 
greatly 
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reatly tranſparent; and heavy: and is brought 
Fither from the northern of Europe. 
White vitriol is aſtringent, and therefore 
ſometimes uſed in a diſſolved ftate, with other 
ingredients, as a repellent : particularly in col- 
lyria, joined with ſugar of lead. 

V1TRIOLUM CERULEUM, AUT ROMANUM, 
Blue, or Roman vitriol, is a metallic ſalt, form- 
ed of copper, and the vitriolic acid. It has the 
form of chryſtals, of a bright blue colour, with- 
out being much tranſparent ; and heavy. 

Roman - vitriol is, like other ſubſtances in 
which copper has a part, greatly detergent : and 
it is alſo cauſtic, It is, accordingly, in frequent 
uſe for r the fungous fleſh of ulcers, 
and cleanſing ſuch as are foul, either by rubbing 
it in its proper ſubſtance, on their ſurface; or 
by embrocating them with a ſtrong ſolution in 
water. 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE, Green vitriol, or cop- 
peras, is a metallic ſalt, formed of iron and the 
vitriolic acid., Its form is, that of green chryſtals, 
moderately tranſparent, and heavy. 

Green vitriol is cauſtic, and is ſometimes uſed 
in that intention, but leſs frequently than the 
Roman vitriol, which is much more detergent, 
When calcined to redneſs in a moderate heat, 
it becomes highly aſtringent; and is, external- 
ly applied, the moſt powerful ſtyptic hitherto 
known; and particularly efficacious in profuſe 
bleedings at the noſe. In which caſe it is to be 
ſnuffed up the noſtrils, from whence the diſ- 
charge is made, being preparatorily — 

wit 
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with water in a ſpoon; or, in more obſtinate 
caſes, without any admixture. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of particular forms of external and 
internal medicaments uſed in the prac- 


tice of ſurgery. 


HE forms of medicaments uſed exter- 
nally in chirurgical practice may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into three claſſes: pry, or ſuch as 
are wholly devoid of moiſture ; UNcTUous, or 
ſuch as are of a middle nature betwixt fold and 
uid; and FLuID; of each of which there are 
ſeyeral kinds, that either vary from each other 
in their particular conſiſtence, or receive a 
nominal diſtinction, from the manner of their 
application, or the purpoſes to which they are 
intended to be ſubſervient; particularly thoſe of 
the fluid claſs. | 
The dry forms of external medicaments are 
only of two kinds: INT IRR BODIES ; and 
POWDERS : and they are frequently the ſame 
ſubſtances reduced from one ſtate to the other. 
I be intire bodies are moſt generally of a faline 
nature, and applied in a cauſtic intention, by 
being laid on the part where an eſcar is intend- 
ed to be made; as the lapis infernalis; and lunar 
cauſtic : or by touching or rubbing the part 
with them, where callous or fungous ſub- 
ſtances, 


— „ — 
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ſtances, or other ſuperficial matters, are re- 
quired to be deſtroyed; as the preceding, and 
Roman vitriol. Other intire bodies are, how- 
ever, ſometimes applied, as pepper, in a cauſtic 
intention ; cantharides in the epiſpaſtic ; and 
agaric of the oak in the ſtyptic; and the me- 
talline ſubſtances wrought into plates, particu- 
larly lead perfricated with mercury, in repellent 
and diſcutient intentions: but theſe laſt are at 
preſent greatly diſuſed in regular practice. 

The powDERs are, in moſt inſtances, ſaline 
ſubſtances applied in cauſtic and detergent in- 


tentions, by ſprinkling them on the diſeaſed part, 


as the red precipitate of mercury; the Roman 
and green vitriols; and calcined alum. But ſome 
are occaſionally uſed in other manners and in- 


tentions; as the calcined green vitriol, as a ſtyp- 


tic, by ſnuffing up the noſe ; or cinnabar, as a 
ſpecific,” by means of fumigation. An animal 
ſubſtance, likewife, is, in the caſe of the can- 
tharides, frequently applied in a pulverine form 
in the epiſpaſtic intention : and powdered parts 
of vegetables, principally leaves and roots, are 
alſo ſometimes employed in the intention of a 


. ſpecihc. The uſe of the parts of vegetables in 


this manner, has nevertheleſs rarely obtained in 
regular practice: the making them ingredients 
in compound forms of unctuous conſiſtence 
being found more expedient for almoſt all pur- 
poſes to which they are made ſubſervient. 

The unctuous forms of external medicaments 
are diſtinguiſhed into PLASTERS; CERATES ; 
UNGUENTS; LINIMENTS; CATAPLASMS ; and 
EPITHEMS, PLASTERS 
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PLASTERS are compoſitions of the moſt ſolid 
and tenacious conſiſtence of any of the unctuous 
claſs : being intended to be ſpread on leather, 
linnen, cloth, or paper; and to maintain in a 
great degree their own poſition, and frequently 
that of other applications put under them, on 
the part to which they are applied, by their co- 
heſion with it: this property of cohering 
ſtrongly, and keeping their place on the part 
under any moderate degree of violence and 
motion, being indeed the ceconomical reaſon of 
the form. The moſt fit, and by much the 
moſt generally uſed ſubſtance, for a common 
baſis or ground for plaſters, is, a compound of 
lead and oil of olives, by combination through 
heat: but ſometimes reſinous, pitchy, oily, 
and other unctuous bodies, are compounded 
with each other, and with ſolid ſubſtances, into 
this form. The intentions to which this claſs 
of compolitions is moſt ſuitable and moſt gene- 
rally ſubſervient, are, the repellent, diſcutient, 
ſuppurative, corroborative, agglutinative, and 
defenſative : but plaſters are, on frequent occa- 
ſions, made alſo the vehicle of medicaments for 
other intentions ; as the epiſpaſtic, and ſpecific. 

CERATESsS are compoſitions which are of a 
middle nature, with reſpect to their conſiſtence, 
betwixt plaſters, and unguents; and in which 
wax, makes a principal ingredient : but this 
only holds good of the modern practice. For, 
formerly, moſt of the compoſitions of this kind 
were equally ſtiff, and tenacious with plaſters ; 
and ſeem to have received their denomination 

meerly 


cerate, and now the ceratum epuloticum of the 


manner, as they do from plaſters, in being leſs 
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meerly from their containing a large proportioft 


of wax: which diſtinction appears indeed to 
have been the whole im by the word. 


At preſent, however, a ſofter conſiſtence is con- 
fidered as making part of the difference betwixt 
them and plaſters : and a large _ of wax 
betwixt them and unguents or liniments: and on 


_ theſe principles, they make a proper and diſtin 


claſs of external medicaments. Cerates are ſubſer- 
vient to ſeveral of the fame intentions as plaſters z 
and are made the vehicle of digeſtive and ſpe- 
cific medicaments : but the moſt frequent of 
any now in uſe is, that formerly called Turner's 


college of London, which is ſubſervient to the 
intention imported by that name. | 
UNGuENTs are compoſitions of a ſofter, and 
leſs tenacious conſiſtence than plaſters: being in- 
tended, either like them, to be ſpread on linnen 
cloth, lint, or tow; or to be ſmeared on the 
5 But when they are ſpread on lint, &c. 
uch applications are not expected to keep their 
place on the part where they are laid, without 
the aſſiſtance of bandages or plaſters put over 
them. Unguents differ, therefore, from plaſters 
in little but their conſiſtence: and are, moſt 
generally, compoſitions of oily, ſevous, reſi- 
nous, balſamic, and ſometimes pulverine ſub- 
ſtances; and made ſubſervient to the various 
intentions of emollients, detergents, repellents, 
diſcutients, epiſpaſtics, and ſpecifics. 
LinIMENTS differ from unguents, in the ſame 


Riff, 


- 
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ſtiff, and approaching more to a moiſt nature. 
But the variation of unguents from plaſters in 
the degree of this quality is greater than that of 
liniments from unguents, The form of liniments 
is, therefore, proper for medicaments uſed in 
ſome of the ſame intentions as unguents : but it 
is nevertheleſs ſeldom retained at re ; unleſs 
where a larger proportion of any fluid ingredient 
is required, in the compoſition, than is con- 
ſiſtent with the ſpiſſitude of an unguent : or 
where ſome dry powder is to be extempora- 

neouſly added in the application. 
CATAPLASYMS are compounds of ſolid ſpongy, 
or pulverine ſubſtances with fluids z in which 
the ſolid part ſerves as a kind of vehicle to the 
fluids, that moſt generally make the active in- 
gredicnts in the compoſition, This ſolid part is 
commonly bread, meal, bran, or other ſuch fari- 
nous matter: but ſometimes roots, leaves, or ſeeds, 
which are reducible by boiling to a pulpy con- 
ſiſtence, anſwer both as to the medicinal pure 
poles and form. Cataplaſms are moſt com- 
monly ſubſervieat to the emollient and ſuppu- 
rative intentions ; but are not confined to them. 
For they are, on ſome occaſions, uſed as diſcu- 
tient, orreſolvent; and on others as antiſpaſmodic, 
EPITHEMS are ſuch anomalous compoſitions, 
either of a more fluid, or ſolid nature, as do 
not properly fall within any of the preceding 
denominations : but there are only a few in uſe 
at preſent, that are ſpecially diſtinguiſhed by 
this name. For ſeveral of thoſe which may, 
with reſpect to form, be conſidered as belonging 
to 
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to this claſs, have names given to them relative to 
their medicinal qualities, or ſome other accidentof 
their nature; as the cauſlica communta, and crag- 
am alumineſum, of the London Pharmacopeia. 
Epithems being very various in their nature, 
are conſequently applicable to various intentions 
of cure. | 
The fluid forms of medicaments, uſed exter- 
nally, are diſtinguiſhed into FOMENTA TIONS, Lo- 
TIONS, EMBROCA TIONS, COLLYRIUMS, GAR- 
GLES, TINCTURES, INJECTIONS, OILS, and BAL= 
SAMS. But theſe diſtinctions are, for the moſt 
rt, rather nominal than real, if conſidered with 
regard to the form of the compoſitions. As they 
have relation more to the manner of application, 
and medicinal purpoſes they are intended to ſerve, 
than to any regular principle of variation in their 
conſiſtence, or mode of preparation. 
FoMENTATIONS are, fluid compoſitions in- 
tended to be uſed warm; in which circum- 
ſtance alone, they differ from lotions. They 
are conſtituted moſt generally of water: which 
is the common baſis of them; ſerving, in many 
caſes, to the medicinal intention, as well by 
its own immediate action, as by becoming a 
vehicle to other proper ingredients; that may 
be either gummous, oleous, ſpirituous, or ſaline 
ſubſtances; or, ſometimes, vinegar, or other 
acids. Fomentations are ſubſervient to various 
curative intentions; as the emollient, diſcutient, 
repellent, and antiſpaſmodic. The emollient 
is, however, the principal: and it is more cer- 
tainly effected by this than by any other form. 
Lor los 
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Lorioxs differ from fomentations chiefly in 
their being applied in a cold ſtate. The baſis, 
or principal ſubſtance of them, is moſt generally 
water: which is impregnated, in this kind of 
compoſitions, with the medicinal parts of ve- 
getables, ſaline bodies, or ſaponaceous 'com- 
pounds. It is ſuppoſed; however, by ſome, that 
thoſe fluid compoſitions alone, which are in- 
tended to act meetly as coſmetics, or beautifiers 
of the ſkin. in a general view, come properly 
within this denomination. But there are many 
inſtances of ſuch as are formed in other inten- 
tions for the cure of particular diſeaſes, that are 
placed in this claſs; and bear the name: as the 
lotio ad herpetem of St. Bartholomew's 6p 
and the lotto ſulphurea of St. Thomass. 

EMBROCATIONs differ from fornedtations 
and lotions, in not having their baſis" or princi- 
pal part of water: but of vinous ſpirit, vinegar, or 
lome other fluid ſubſtance, not meerly aqueous. 
With this baſis is combined a variety 2 ſaline 
and other ingredients, according to the peculiar 
medicinal intention of each particular compoſi- 
tion of this claſs : which intention is, however, 
for the moſt part, either en corrobora- 
tive, or aſtringent. 

CoLLYRIUMS are, in fact, only copalidne 
lotions intended to be uſed againſt fluxions of 
humours on, and conſequential inflammations 
of the eyes: and differ from lotions only in this 
circumſtance of their uſe. They are moſtly 
formed of roſe water or pure water, commixt 
with mineral ſubſtances ; as tutty, or /ep1s\ cala- 

M | minaris; 
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minaris; or combined with metallic ſalts; as 
the ſeveral kinds of vitriol, and ſugar of lead: 
hut vegetable bodies of an aſtringent nature, as 
ye. FJapanica, are, nevertheleſs, ſometimes 


. GARGEES, being fluid compoſitions for to- 
pical application, are therefore properly claſſed 
among the external medicaments. They differ 
from lotions only in being intended to be uſed 


for the mouth and throat; as collyriums are for 


the eyes. Their baſis is generally either pure 
Water, red wine, or water medicated with roſes 
by. infuſion, called indture of roſes in which 
yebicles are conveyed various other ingredients, 
moſtly aſtringent, or ſlightly corroſive, accord- 
ing to the particular intention of the compoſi- 
tion. Gargles are, however, for the greateſt 
part, defigned to act either as detergents, or 
repeBents: though there is a compoſition of 
this kind in uſe, which is intended to be anti- 
ſpaſmodio; and is called gargariſma ad para- 
Mn; and another, which can be only conſider- 
as a ſpecific; under the name of gargariſma e 
contrayer va. | 5 
Tidcrogzs, when the term is uſed with 
any preciſion, are only ſolutions of reſinous, or 
other ſubſtances. in vinous ſpirit or wine: and 


conſidered as external medicaments, they differ 


from embrocations, only in not being intended, 
like them, to be copiouſly uſed in waſhing or 
pertricating the part on which they are applied; 
and from artificial balſams, in receiving others, 
as principal ingredients, beſides the native bal- 
12 5 ſams, 
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fams, and the fefins of vegetables. Tifctures 
are moſt fabſervient to the repellent, 
and detergent intentions; Except that of can- 
tharides ; which is ſolety epiſpaſiie. 7 
INT Ions ate flujd compoſitions : which; 
from their being intended for topical aſe, ar 
not being taken into the ſtomach, miy be pros 
perly conſidered as extetnal medieatments, though 
their application and action are not, in ſeveral 
_ eaſe, defigned to be on the ſurface of the extes 
rior parts of the body. They are ſuch compounds, 
as are intended to be conveyed, by means of 
ſyringes, einher inte the natural cavities of the 
body: as the urethra, uterus, meatus of the ears, 
&c.; or into the ſinuofities of ulcers or deep 
wounds: and they differ from lotions and em- 
brocations, only in this mannet of their applica- 
tion. They are formed of various fluid ingre- 
dients of an aqueous, ſpirituous, and acetous fa- 
ture: in which ſaline, gummous, and metallic 
bodies, are ſometimes diſſolved; ot ſolid bodies 
commixt: and they are moſtly ſubſervient to 
the detergent, repellent, aſttingent, ſtyptic, or 
ſpecific intentions. ui 

OtrLs, conſidered as a form of external medi- 
caments, are compounds of ſubſtantial oils with 
the medicinal matter originally contained in 
fome parts of vegetables, but combined with the 
ſubſtantial oi by means of infuſiom or coction. 
This form is moſtly ſubſervient to the emolſient, 
ſuppurative, or digeſtive intentions: but recourfe 
is not had to it ſo frequently in the modern, as 
the former practice; eſpecially with fegard to 
— M 2 the 
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the uſe of ſuch oils in a fimple ſtate, or un- 
compounded with other medicaments, 
_ Barsams, conſidered as medicinal compoſi - 
tions artificially prepared, are properly com- 
ds of the native balſams with ſome diſ- 
ſolving menſtruum ; as ſpirit of wine, and fre- 
quently reſinous and other ingredients. The 
name has nevertheleſs been applied to com- 
pounds of other ſubſtances, that have little affi- 
nity with native balſams ; nor indeed any re- 
lation to them, but a ſimilitude of conſiſtence 
and appearance; as in the inſtance of the com- 

und formed by the combination of mine- 
ral ſulphur with ſubſtantial and ethereal oils. 
There is, moreover, one compoſition, even at 
preſent, that retains this denomination, which, 
either with reſpect to the nature of its ingre- 
dients, or its conſiſtence, is a perfect unguent, 
wheg conſidered as an external medicament ; 
but, being chiefly prepared for internal uſe, it 
is called a balſam, on the ſuppoſition that it 
poſſeſſes the vulnerary qualities aſcribed to them. 
The compoſitions properly called balſams, 
are deemed ſubſervient to the vulnerary inten- 
tion, by thoſe who maintain the notion of the 
reality of ſuch a quality in bodies ; but they are, 
in reality, only agglutinative or digeſtive, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances under which they 
are applied. The modern improved practice, 
which ſeldom puſhes the firſt of theſe intentions 
beyond what nature herſelf effects, and has 
better forms for the latter, has almoſt wholly 
rejected this from external uſe, 


' 
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The forms of internal medicaments uſed in 
the practice of ſurgery may be divided, like the 
external, into SOLID and FLUID: of each of 
which there are ſeveral kinds that vary from 
each other: the ſolid moſtly in the differdnce 
of their conſiſtence; and the #174 in the manner 
of their preparation, or ſome circumſtance of 
their compoſition. 

The sol ip forms of compoſition for internal 
uſe are, POWDERS, PILLS, BOLUSSES, and ELEC= 
'TARIES: the two laſt of which vary, however, 
very little in their real nature. 

PowpERs, conſidered as medicaments to be 
internally adminiſtered, are compounds of ſub- 
ſtances, either in their own nature pulverine, or 
rendered fo by levigation. The ſimples which 
compoſe them are of very various kinds ; but 
moſtly of vegetable production : and the me- 
dicinal intentions of the compounds are; for the 
greateſt part, alterative and ſpecific : though 
tome, nevertheleſs, are uſed in other intentions 
as diuretic, emetic, corroborative, and cordial. 

PiLLs are a ſolid form of internal medica- 
ments : of which the maſs muſt be of a con- 
ſiſtence betwixt dry and moiſt : but ſo much 
approaching to the latter ſtate, as to have ſuch 
a degree of hardneſs and coheſion as to admit, 
when divided into portions of due ſmallneſs and 
a round or oblong figure, of being eaſily ſwal- 
lowed intire. | | 
They are ſometimes conſtituted of ſimple bodies 
of a drily unctuous texture: as the reſins or gum 
reſins of vegetables not wholly deprived of their 

M 3 | natural 
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natural moiſture ; but oftener of eampeſitiong 
of. more fluid ſubſtances, and powders. The 
ingredients of pills are very various in their 
nature: and the form may be, confoquently, 
ſubſervient to almoſt all the particular curative 
intentions of internal medicaments : being 
ſuitable to the adminiſtration. of all com- 
pounds or ſimples, where the proportion of the 
quantity requihte to the proper daſes, and the 
texture of the bodies, admit of it. 
ExxcraRIESs are compoſitions of a maiſter 
or more unctuous nature than pills: and the 
form is proper far the exhibition of thoſe me- 
dicaments, where the proportion of the quan- 
tity requiſite to the doſes is larger. Electarics 
may be, therefore, compoſed of moſt of the me- 
dicinal fimples, or compounds, duly prepared 
for commixture, that will - produce the proper 
confiſtence : except ſaline ſubſtances; and ſpirits. 
The firſt of which require always to be given 
in a diſſol ved ſtate; and the other are bable to 
waſte by exhalation, if the compoſition be kept 
for any length of time, as electaries are uſually 
defigned to be. There is, however, two prin- 
ciples of limitation neceſſary to be obſerved: in 
the compoſition of electaries. The firſt of 
which is, that the conſiſtence muſt be ſuch, as 
will hold the whole of the ſeveral ingredients 
in a perfect ſtate of commixture with each other, 
without admitting of any ſeparation, by ſubfi- 
dence, of one kind from the other, on ſtanding at 
reſt; For, otherwie, the relative due proportion of 
cach ingredient will not be taken in the different 
4 doſes 
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doſes diſpenſed from the ſame maſs, The fe- 
cond is, that no ingredients muſt be put toge- 
ther, which are capable, by their menſtrual 
action, of changing or deſtroying thoſe qualities 
of each other, on which the intended medi- 
cinal depends; or of producing othets 
which may deprave the compound, with reſpect 
to ſuch intention; or render them injurious : 
as in the admixture of water in too great a pro- 
portion with any kind of faccharine matter; 
which would occaſion a vinous or acetous fer- 
mentation in the maſs. As the ingredients of 
electaries may, nevertheleſs, be of a very various 
nature, the curative intentions, to which they 
may become ſubſervient, are equally various: 
there being ſcarcely any, to which they may not, 
in ſome caſes, be advantageouſly accommodated. 

Bol vssxs differ from electaries, only in being 
extemporaneouſly prepared, deſigned for pre- 
ſent uſe, and not, of courſe, exceeding in quan- 
tity the proportion of one doſe. Their compvu- 
fition admits, therefore, not only the ſanie va- 
riety of ingredients as electaries, but indeed a 
yet greater: as the principles of limitation, 
ariſing from the Uiſpoſition of the ingredients 
to ſeparate on ſtanding at reſt, and the depravi- 
ty conſequent to the long keeping, do not 
equally hold good, with reſpect to them, as to 
the others. | The form may, conſequently, be 
commodioufly ſubſervient to almoſt alf the par- 
ticular curative intentions in which' internal me- 
dicaments may be adminiſtered: and is parti- 
cularly expedient, where the proportion of folid 

. "es ingre- 
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ingredients neceſſary in the doſe is large, and the 
compound would receive injury from keeping. 
The FLu:D forms of compoſition, uſed in the 
practice of ſurgery for internal, uſe are, DRAUGUTS 
or POTIONS, JULEPS, DECOCTIONS, INFUSIONS, 
TINCTURES, LINCTUSSES or LOHOCHS;| E MUL=- 
SIONS, and MIXTURES. Some of theſe terms 
ſerve, however, rather as nominal diſtinctions 
to particular compounds, than to expreſs any 
real difference of form in them from each 
other. As it will be found, on examination, 
in many caſes, that there is not any actual 
principle of ſameneſs or agreement betwixt 
ſome of thoſe which paſs under the ſame de- 
nomination. ; nor of diverſity betwixt thoſe 
which bear different names. For, though the 
more accurate profeſſors of pharmacy have ſtated 
ſome rules, taken from the original and proper 
uſe of the terms, for clafling the fluid compo- 
ſitions; yet they are not obſerved, at preſent, 
in practice, 
 PoT1ons or PRAUGHTS are fluid compounds 
of the quantity of one doſe : in which circum- 
ſtance alone they ſeem to differ from mixtures. 
According to the preſent application of the 
name in practice, they may be compoſed of 
any ingredients, either ſolid or fluid, provided 
the ſolid do not exceed in ſuch proportion, as 
to take away the fluidity of the compound: and 
this form, may, therefore, be made ſubſervient 
to any particular curative intention; as it ad- 
mits of the choice of almoſt any articles of the 
Materia Medica. There have been, however, 
ſome, 
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ſome, who, aiming at greater accuracy than has 
| hitherto prevailed in uſage, have endeavoured 
to confine draughts to compoſitions of a tranſ- 
parent appearance, and formed in the cathartic, 
or narcotic intentions. But there are ſo'many in- 
ſtances of deviations from this rule, that obtain 
as well in the Pharmacoperias of the hoſpitals, 
as in private preſcriptions, that it cannot be 
deemed, in the leaſt, an eſtabliſhed diſtinction 
in practice. In the compoſition of draughts, it 
muſt, however, be confidered, that though 
molt ingredients may, under ſome circum- 
ſtances, be allowed a place in them; yet there 
is a limitation of choice, in relation to their com- 
mixture with each other. For it muſt be care- 
fully obſerved, not to bring ſuch together, as, 
by their menſtrual action on each other, may pro- 
duce new ſpecies of compound ſubſtances, with 
qualities different from thoſe of the conſtituents 
on which the medicinal intention of the com- 
poſition was founded, or perhaps, in ſome caſes, 
ſuch as are really injurious. There is, likewile, 
frequently a reaſon. of limitation, with reſpect 
to the relative quantities of thoſe ingredients, 
which do, in right proportions, admit of com 
mixture with each other ; as, particularly, care 
ſhould be taken not to ſuffer a greater quantity 
of ſaline matter to prevail in the compound, 
than can be diſſolved by the fluid part. For 
there are ſcarcely any inſtances, where undiſſolved 
ſalts can be properly adminiſtered in a large pro- 
portion : and ſome where they would be greatly 
noxious. 

Potions, 
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Potions, when the term is uſed to expreſs 
any real diſtinction of form, are the ſame with 
draughts : though fome have endeavoured to 
confine it to ſuch draughts only as are formed 
in the cathartic intention. The word has, ne- 
vertheleſs, been licentiouſly applied, even to 
compounds where the quantity is not confined 
to one doſe, but is defigned for ſeveral, as in 
the potio alba, and potro Prruviana, of the 
Phar macrpeia of St. Thomas's Hoſpital; - and 
the potio alba of St. Bartholomew's. But, cer- 
tainiy, theſe compolitiens ought to be ranked 
amongſt the mixtures; unleſs an arbitrary and 
promiſcuous uſe of general names, without re- 

to any real difference or principle of di- 
ſtinction, be allowable. 

Jorxrs are fluid compoſitions, deſigned for 
more than one doſe: and, when the term is 
uſed with any preciſion, ſuch only, as accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word, are 
formed principally in a cordial intention. In 
the containing more than one doſe, they differ 
from draughts; and in the being ſubſervient to 
the cordial intention alone, or principally, they 
differ from mixtures. The college of London 
have, nevertheleſs, retained the name of julep 
to a compound of chalk, ſugar, gum Arabic, 
and water, though not one of theſe ingredients 
is, in the leaſt, cordial. Juleps,” where the 
principal intention only is perſued, are there- 
fore compoſed of diſtilled Wawa and ſpirituous 
waters, with the addition, ſometimes, of aro- 
matic, and odoriferous ſubſtances; and ſugar, 

— 2 or 
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or ſyrup of fame kind, is frequently added; to 
render the whole more palatable : but wheze 
other conjoint intentions are to be ſerved, other 
correſpondent ingredients are introduced; as 
teſtaccous, and alkaline powders; and jandanum, 
or other narcotic fluids. 

DecocTrons are fluid compounds for internal 
uſe, prepared by the coction of water with ſuch 
ſubſtances as communicate their medici- 
nal parts to it only by means of a boiling heat. 
This form is, conſequently, ſubſervient to various 
intentions: as, particularly, to the emollient, 
corroborative, aſtringent, and ſpecific. | 

InrusIons are fluid compoſitions, prepared 
by the maceration of ſuch fubſtances in water, 
as will yield their medicmal parts to that men- 
ſtruum without, the aid of coction: in which 
circumftance they differ from decoctions. As 
this manner of preparation'is ſuitable to a much 
greater number of compoſitions: than coction, 
this form conſequently ſerves to more curative 
intentions; but moſt particularly to the . 
tic, corrobocative; and alterative. 

TincTuREs' are compoſitions of vinous ſpi- 
rits, or wine, and thoſe medicinal ſubſtances, 
that are ſoluble in them: and in this circum- 
ſtance, of requiring ſpirituous or vinous fluids as 
their baſis, they differ from decoctions or infu- 
fions. The college of London have, never- 
theleſs, retained a fluid preparation under this 
name, in which the baſis is water acidulated by 
the vitriolic acid. It is the medicated water, 
prepared by the infuſion of red roſes, to "_— 

e 
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the name of tincture of roſes is improperly given. 
This form is ſubſervient almoſt to all the va- 
rious curative intentions: as it is, in fact, only 
the combination of the medicinal parts of moſt 
of the principal articles of the Materia Medica 
with the proper menſtrua, for extracting them 
from the feculent and heterogeneous matter, 
with which they are conjoined in their native or 
original condition ; and preſerving them in a 
fluid ſtate ; which is generally the moſt proper 
for their internal adminiſtration. 

LincTussEs and LoHocus are fluid com- 

unds for internal uſe, formed from the com- 
mixture of oils and water, by means of ſugar, 
or the yolks of eggs. This form cannot effi- 
caciouſly ſerve to any curative intention, except 
the reſtorative: as it is, in fact, only a method 
of adminiſtering oil in a ſtate that admits of its 
being eaſily digeſted : and whoever conſiders, 
that digeſted oils become chyle, and can only 
paſs to the parts where they are intended to act, 
in that ſtate, and commixt with the whole maſs 
of blood, muſt ſee, that nothing more is really 
done by their adminiſtration, than the increafing 
the proportion of nutritive diet. Linctuſſes 
are, nevertheleſs, frequently adminiſtered, in an 
emollient intention, in the caſe of inflammations 
of the breaſt, throat, and other particular parts: 
but certainly the cauſing a repletion of rich 
chyle muſt rather promote, than counteract the 


cauſe of ſuch inflammations. Formerly, while 


the notion of vulnerary, and balfamic powers 
in bodies prevailed, native balfams'of vegetables, 
and 
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and other ſimilar ingredients, were alſo intro- 
duced into linctuſſes in that intention. | 

Lobcchs, when the term is uſed to ſignify any 
thing different from linctuſſes, means a compoſi- 
tion of the ſame kind; but in which the ſpiſſitude 
approaches nearer to the conſiſtence of an elec- 
tary, by the addition of ſperma ceti, or ſome 
ſuch more ſolid ingredient : as in thoſe of the 
Pharmacopeias of the hoſpitals of St. Thomas, 
and St. Bartholomew. In the Pharmacopeia of 
the college of Edinburg, the word lohoch is, 
nevertheleſs, evidently uſed for ſuch compoſi- 
tions, as are elſewhere called linctuſſes. 

EMULS$1ONs, according to the accurate and 
proper uſe of the term, are fluid compounds 
tor internal uſe, formed of vegetable oils and 
water, by means of ſaline bodies conjoined 
with the oils originally in the vegetables 
which afford them. Many other mixtures, 
nevertheleſs, paſſed formerly under this de- 


nomination, which were clearly referable to 


other claſſes of compoſition : as may be ſeen 
in moſt of the Pharmacoperas, and other col- 
lections of recipes. Emulſions are, therefore, 
prepared by triturating ſuch parts of vegetables, 
as contain oils duly combined with native 
ſalts, with water; and ſtraining off the milky 
fluid produced, from the remaining ſolid matter 
or feculence. They ſerve moſt efficaciouſly 
to the reſtorative intention : though they may 
be properly adminiſtered, in ſome febrile and 
other caſes, to the alterative alſo; where a too 
exalted and putreſcent ſtate of the blood, at- 

tended 
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tended with a weaknefs of digeftion, makes 2 
greater proportion of nutritive aceſcent chyle ne- 
oeſſary, than can be formed by any other means. 
Mix runs, conſidered as a claſs of medica- 
ments for internal adminiſtration, are ſuch ano- 
malous fluid compoſitions, as have neither an 
| agreement in kind with any of the preceding, 
90 nor with each other. They admit, therefore, 
41g of being compoſed of a great variety of ingre- 
dients: which may be compounded without 
any other law or reſtriction, than what relates 
to the peculiar nature of each compoſition. This 
form is, conſequently, ſubſervient to nearly all 
the curative intentions: but is not particularly 


appropriated to any, 


- 
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| CHAP. VI. 
Of the inſtruments and utenſils ſub- 
0 ſervient to the pus paſes of chirurgical 


Ul pharmacy. 


HE inſtruments and utenſils requiſite, in 
the practice of chirurgical pharmacy, are, 

1 werghts and meaſures to adjuſt the quantities and 
proportions of the medicaments :—mortars of 

metal and glaſs, with their pe/tles ; levigating 

tones of marble or porphyry, with their proper 
mullers; and ſearces or fieves, with their pro- 

per boxes and covers; all which are neceſſary for 

the preparation and commixture of powders; and 
of 
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df moiſt ſubſtances, like wiſe, in ſome cafes.-— 


Pots and pans,” as well carthen-ware as metal- 
line, of the common form, for the preparation 
of decoctions, fomentations, cataplaſms, and 
ſome epithems :——others, of a ſhallower make, 
for the preparation of plaſters, cerates, unguents, 
and liniments;-—and ſome of a ſmall fize for the 
melting unguents and hniments, when to be 
uſed warm, or commixed with other medica- 
ments.—Large bortles with wide necks for in- 
fuſions ; and others of a leſs ſize, with Hoppers of 
glaſs ground, for the preparation of tinctures.— 
Flannel bags, formed into a conical figure, or 
Hrppocrates's fleeve, with proper /tands of wood 
for hanging them, and diſtending the opening 
or mouth of the bags; and alſo glafs funnels, 
and a proper kind of ſoft ſpongy paper; for 
ſtraining and filtering fluids, in order to ſeparate 
them from ſolid matter, and purify them from 
feculencies.— Spatulas of different ſizes, and 
proper b2ards, tor the ſpreading plaſters, cerates, 
unguents, and liniments, on leather, filk, lin- 
nen, paper, lint, or tow.— Proper #nves, 
with thin pliable blades, for making commix- 
tures of unctuous, and other moiſt ſubſtances 
not fluid. Boxes, arawers, bottles and phrals, 
gally-pots, Sc. for the keeping and preſerving 
the ſeveral medicaments for uſe, either in their 
ſimple, or compound ſtate. 

The above enumerated inſtruments and uten- 
ſils are of fo ſimple a nature in their conftruction 
and ſo eaſily obtained, as moſt of them are in 
common ute for other purpoſes ; that it is 

need- 
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needleſs to enter into any deſcription or expla- 
nation of them here: except with relation to 
the weights and meaſures : of the firſt, of which 
there being two kinds uſed in this country, ad- 
juſted to different ſtandards, and relative pro- 
portions, it is neceſſary to explain the practice 
of pharmacy in this point. 

The two kinds of ſtandards for the diviſion 
of weigbt, in uſe in this country, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of TROY W EIGHT and 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

In the Troy weight, the denominations of the 


quantities, according to the uſage in the practice 


of pharmacy, are, pounds, ounces, drams, ſcruples, 
and grains. 


is The rouxp twelve ounces. 
3 The ouNCE | . ) eight drams. 

5 The DRAM IR three ſcruples. 
5 The $SCRUPLE twenty grains. 


The Troy weight, being the proper ſtand- 
ard of pharmacy, or that by which the pro- 


portions in the compoſition or exhibition of me- 


dicaments are regulated at preſent, is to be un- 


derſtood to be meant in this work. But in the 
ſale of medicines by druggiſts, &c. where there 
is no regard had to particular doſes, this ſtan- 

dard is not followed. | 
In the avoirdupois weight, the pound con- 
tains ſixteen ounces: but the ounces are leſs 
than thoſe of the Troy weight. As this ſtandard 
has, however, no relation to pharmacy, farther 
than that the medicaments are ſold by it in 
groſſer quantities by druggiſts, &c. it is not ne- 
| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to be more minute with reſpect to its di- 
viſions here. oy | | | 

The FLUID meaſures in uſe in pharmacy are, 
the gallon, pint, ounce, and ſpvonful. | 
The GALLON YJ; c ppoſed 155 pants. 


The PINT  )faxteen Ounces. 

The oUNCE —— * eight drams. 

The $PooNFUL La, an cunce. 

As the ens gra of different fluids vary, 
there can, nevertheleſs, be no conſtant relative 
proportion betwixt the denominative diviſions of 
weights and meaſures. Where, therefore, a par- 
ticular accuracy is required in the proportion of 
fluids and ſolids, it is beſt, eſpecially in ſmaller 
quantities, to adjuſt the whole by weight : as 
there can be no general correſponding meaſure. 
But the moſt common practice is, to divide 
fluids by meaſure, and not by weight, on the 
ſuppoſition, that the pint is fixteen ounces z 
and the reſt, conſequently, in proportion. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the general operations neceſſary to be 
practiſed in chirurgical pharmacy. 


Y .the operations neceflary in the practice 
| of chirurgical pharmacy muſt be un- 
derſtood, only ſuch as are requiſite to the pre- 
paration and compoſition of medicaments, 
according to the 8 of the ſurgeon, 

as 
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as founded on expedience and uſage, For the 
previous preparation, and the compoſition of 
many articles, by chemical, and other com- 
plex means employed to bring them to the 
officinal ſtate, belong to pharmacy in general; 
and do not fall within the province of ſurgery: 
in the practice of which, they muſt, as was 
before premiſed, be, for the moſt part, conſi- 
dered as ſimples. 

The general operations, ſubſervient to the 
1 — and compoſition of medicaments, 
in proper practice of ſurgery, are, accord- 
ing to this view, PULVERISA TION, coc r iox, 
INFUSION, SEPARATION, and COMMIXTURE, 
But, as theſe are of a {imple nature, and per- 
formed, in moſt caſes, by methods, that are in 
uſe for the common economical domeſtic offices 
of life, I ſhall omit enlarging on them ; unleſs 
with reſpect to ſome few cautionary obſervations, 
in relation to the manner of performing them, 
as it regards particular kinds of ſubjects. 

PULVERISATI1ON, or the reduction cf bodies 
to an impalpable powder, is performed two ways; 
by contu/1on or pounding ; and by levigation or 
grinding. 

Contuſion is effected in mortars, by the 
ſtrokes or trituration of the peſtle, and is ne- 
ceſſary in the caſe of all hard and more obdu- 
rate bodies. But, in order to obtain powders 
of equal texture, ting or ſearcing muſt be 
ſubſerviently uſed. This method is fufficient to 
anfwer the end in all caſes; except where very 
fine powders are not required: and, in the in- 

is | ſtance 
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ſtance of gums, and faline ſubſtances, (which, 
being ſoluble in water, do not admit of the ad- 
dition of the moiſture requiſite in levigation, ) it 
is the only proper means that can be uſed, In 
the cafe of ſaline bodies, mortars of glaſs ſhould, 
however, be always employed: as thoſe of metals 
are liable to corrofions. | 

Leuigation is performed by trituration or 
grinding on a ſtone of marble or porphyry, by 
means of a muller of porphyry or agate : but, 
in order to the rendering this method effectual, 
it is neceflary, that the ſubject matter ſhould 
be moiſtened with ſome fluid to the conſiſtence 
of paſte : and it is generally moſt expedient, 
unleſs in the caſe of ſoft bodies of an earthy or 
cretaceous texture, to reduce the matter pre- 
vioufly to the ſtate of a groſs powder, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, 

In the caſe of mineral obdurate bodies, when 
fine powders are required, another ſubſervient 
operation, called elutr;atzon or waſhing over, is 
neceflary to be called in aid : which is thus per- 
formed. The matter previouſly levigated, muft 
be put into a deep veſſel almoſt full of water, 
with which being commixt, by ſtirring them 
well together, the water, with the fineſt part 
of the powder remaining ſuſpended in it, after 
ſtanding a very ſhort time, mult be poured off, 
by inclination of the veſſel then containing it, 
into another of the ſame form : where it muſt 
remain till it has depoſited the powder at the 
bottom of the veſſel; and afterwards be poured 
back into the firſt, The ſtirring, &c. muſt 

N 2 then 
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then again be performed as before; and re- 
peated, till the impalpable part of the powder 
be ſeparated from the groſſer: which mult then 
be again levigated, and undergo the ſubſequent 
operation, till the whole be rendered of due 
fineneſs. | | 

This is particularly proper in the caſe of 
tutty, or /apis calaminaris, when intended to 
be uſed for diſorders of the eyes : but in the 
caſe of thoſe minerals, and other bodies of hard 
conſiſtence, the pounding ſhould be perform- 
ed in a mortar of caſt iron ; and the levigation 
on porphyry : as abraſions will, otherwiſe, hap- 
pen, that may be injurious to the preparation. 

It is a neceflary caution in the preparation 
of powders to be careful, that in compound 
ſubſtances the whole of the matter be, at laſt, 
well mixt together ; and the part which firſt 
becomes fine not ſeparated from the other. For 
by deviating from this method, in ſome caſes, 
particularly in thoſe of metallic preparations, 
and ſome vegetable ſubſtances that contain 
reſinous parts, one portion of the powder ob- 
tained may greatly vary from the other ; and 
have very noxious powers. 

CocT1on is too fimple an operation to re- 
quire explanation; or admit of any rules for its 
performance: unleſs ſuch, as, relating only to 
particular occaſions, are of courſe given in the 
reſpective preſcriptions. The only general 
cautions neceſſary to be obſerved are; not to 
employ any veſſels of metal, in caſe of acid or 
line ſubſtances; which would, in moſt in- 

1 ſtances, 
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ſtances, corrode them, and deprave the medi- 
caments : and not to ſuffer any ſolid or oleagi- 
nous matter to be burnt, by coming in too cloſe 
contact with the veſſel ; either from bearing too 
much down upon it by their gravity for want of 
frequent ſtirring ; or from the defect of water. 

Inrus10N is yet more ſimple than coction: 
being performed only by adding the due quan- 
tity of water, or other menſtruum, of a boiling 
heat, or in ſome caſes cold, to the ſolid ingre- 
dients, contained in a bottle, or other proper 
veſſel; and ſuffering them to remain there, be- 
ing ſhaken or ſtirred together at due intervals, 
till the water be ſufficiently impregnated with 
the medicinal parts of the other ingredients; 
which it is intended to extract from them. 

SEPARATION, conſidered as an operation of 
chirurgical pharmacy, is practiſed only in a ſe- 
condary view, for the dividing ſolid ſubſtances 
from fluid, after decoction or infuſion; and 
may be performed, either by decantation, or by 
filtration, 

Decantation is effected ſimply, by the pouring 
off the clear fluid part of the mixture to be ſe- 
parated, by the inclination of the veſſel contain- 
ing it, from the ſolid matter that has ſubſided: 
but the particular manner is too ſimple to re- 
quire directions. 

Filtration, or ſtraining off the fluid from folid 
matter, is performed by peccolation through 
flannel or paper. In moſt caſes, the filtration 
through flannel is ſufficient : which is done, by 

paſſing the fluid through the conical bag, or Hip- 

N 3 pocrates's 
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pocrates's fleeve, before mentioned amongſt the 
inſtruments and utenſils: but where a nicer, 
or more perfect purification of the fluid from 
ſolid matter is neceſſary, paper muſt be uſed, 
The method of filtering through paper, in the 
caſe of ſuch ſmall quantities of the ſubject as 
come in queſtion in the practice of chirurgical 
pharmacy, is, to put a lining of a ſoft ſpongy 
kind, commonly called S hα or Slating paper, 
into a glaſs funnel, placed over a proper bottle; 
and feeding it with the matter to be filtered, 
till the whole of the fluid has drained through 
the paper. 3325 

-  CoMM1xTURE, conſidered as a general ope- 
ration in chirurgical pharmacy, is effected by 
different methods, according to the different 
nature of the ſubject. The more ſimple of theſe 
methods are performed by the common me- 
chanical means; to which a liquefying heat is 
ſometimes called in aid. In the caſe of ſolid 
bodies, this is done by triturating the ingre- 
dients together in a mortar, or, where a more 
perfect union is required, by levigating together 
ſuch as admit of the addition of water. In 
the caſe of unctuous or moiſt bodies, it is done 
either by incorporating them with a flat knife, 
or ſpatula, on a levigating ſtone, glazed tile, 
or board; or, where they are of too ſtiff 
and tenacious a conſiſtence to admit of that 
treatment, by pounding them together in a 
mortar: and in the caſe of thoſe which will 
fuſe or liquefy with a gentle heat, by melting 
thein together. The other methods, that are 
not 
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not ſimple, are too various to admit of any 

rules for the performing them, but what relate 

only to particular ſubjects ; and are, therefore, 

always ſpecially preſcribed on each reſpective 
ion. 

There are only two general cautions that can 
be given reſpecting commixture. The one is, 
that the incorporation or union of the ingre- 
dients ſhould be always made as intimately and 
perfectly as poſſible: ſince different parts of the 
ſame maſs, that may be uſed ſeparately, may 
otherwiſe contain different proportions of the 
ingredients : which in all caſes would be im- 
proper, and in ſome very injurious. The 
other is, that no metalline veſſels or implements 
be uſed, in the caſe of acid or ſaline bodies; 
leſt corroſions of them ſhould reſult, and de- 
prave the compound. 
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PART II. 
Practice of Chirurgical Phar- 


macy. 


BOOK I 


Preparation and compofition of medi- 
caments for external uſe. 


— EEE EE 
0 H AP. I. 
Of dry forms of external medicaments. 
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SECT. I. 
Of K intire bodigg. 


4 » 
N. B. Such recipes as are marked L., are according to the 
Pharmacopeia of the college of London ; ; ſuch as are 
marked E., to that of the . of Edinburg; and 
ſuch as are marked N. S. T. or N. S. B., to ole of 
the hoſpitals of St, Thomas or St. Bartholomew, - 


AGARICUS - QUERCINUS, 
Agaric of the oak, 
Rs ING uſed only as a ſtyptic, the 


A — agaric of the oak requires no other 
preparation, but the reducing it to 


pieces of a due magnitude; that is, of ſuch 
ſize, 
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186 , PraAjcTick of, 
ſize, with reſpect to each, as will ſome- 
what more than cover the bleeding veſſel, 
to which it is intended to be applied. 


OBSERVATION. 
The agaric of the oak was, ſome time ago, 
introduced here as a ſtyptic ſufficiently effica- 
cious, to prevent hemorrhages from the largeſt 
vellels divided in amputations. But, on a 
proper courſe of trial, it was found not to an- 
ſwer to the expectations that had been formed 


of it; and is now, in à great degree, rejected. 


For a more particular „ ſee p. 73: 


Anarcana MERCURII. 
7  Amalgama of mercury. 

Take any quantity of mercury; and add 
to it raſpings of lead of tin; triturating 
them together in a glaſs mortar, till the 
compound acquire the confiſtence of paſte, 


220) = VOBSERVATION. 

This amalgama is ſometimes uſed as a ſpe- 
cific in cancerous, and malignant tumours of 
the breaſts, and other parts; and alſo in the 
caſe of cold tumours of the glands and joints. 


Ii is applied by means of fpreading it on the fur- 


Fate of any adheſive plaſter, which is laid on 
the part; and continued there a long time. This 
is rarely practiſed here: but in France and 

eber more frequently. 
LApIS 
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LapISs INFERNALIS, 

Take ſope lye, and evaporate it in any 
veſſel, avoiding the uſe of copper, till a 
pellicle appears on the ſurface. Put it then 
into an iron ladle; and continue the eva- 
poration till the maſs become perfectly dry: 
cut it then into pieces of a proper ſize for 
e and keep it for uſe in a bottle 
with a neck of a proper wideneſs to ſuffer 
the fleces to paſs; to which neck a ground 
glaſs ſtopper ſhould be fitted. 


OBSERVATION. 

The /Japis infernalis is one of the moſt 
powerful cauſtics hitherto introduced into prac- 
tice ; and was formerly much in uſe. But on 
account of its being greatly ſubject, from its ſa- 
line nature, to run and ſpread beyond the due 
bounds, inflaming and excoriating the {kin in 
a painful and troubleſome manner, a compo- 
ſition of the ſame kind, but with the addition 
of lime in ſubſtance, is now moſt generally 
ſubſtituted ; which compoſition is much les 
liable to this inconvenience. See below, Cau- 
Sricum fertius & mitius, L. D. article Epithems. 


LaPls 
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188 PRACTICE or 


Laris SEPTICUS SEU CAUTERIUM POTEN», 
àj—ſ +: TIALE, E. 
Pestential cautery. 

Take of pearl-aſhes, and quick lime, 
1 parts; and of ſpring water, thrice 
the weight of each. Let them remain to- 
gether three days, ſtirring them: and then 
exhale to dryneſs the filtered Iixivium; and 
having put it into a crucible, keep it in an 
intenſe fire till it flow like oil. Having 
poured it on a flat plate heated, let it be 
cut, while it yet remains ſoft, into pieces 
of a due ſize and figure; to be kept in 
a glaſs veſſel well ſtopt. 


ey OnsERVATION. 


This differs from the preceding, only in be- 
ing prepared by a more elaborate and trouble- 
ſome proceſs; and being rendered ſtill more 

apt to run, by the effect of the fuſing heat. 
Though the ſubjecting it to this, anſwers no 
other purpoſe than to reduce it to ſuch a ſtate, 
that it may be eaſily formed into pieces of a 
regular figure : which may be done, without 
this means, by a careful management of the 
maſs after the heat of evaporation only. 


Lapis 
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LAris MEDICAMENToOSUS, L. 
| Medicinal flone. | 

Take alum, livharge, bole Armoniac, or 
French bole, of each half a pound; of 
colcothar of green vitriol, three ounces ; 
and of vinegar, a quarter of a pint. After 
having mixt the whole well together, dry 
the maſs over a fire, till it grow hard. 


OBSERVATION. - 108 
This is the recipe of a compoſition long in uſe, 
reformed by the college of London in their laſt 
Pbarmacopeia. But the college of Edinburg 
have wholly diſcarded it from theirs, induced 
by the juſt neglect ſuch forms meet with in the 
preſent practice. Its qualities, from the na- 
ture of the ingredients, are evidently aſtringent 
and ſtyptic; and it has been recommended for 
faſtening the teeth, and preſerving the gums. 
The alum and colcothar of vitriol, neverthe- 
leſs, which yet retain, after the calcination, a 
conſiderable quantity of vitriolic ſalt, if uſed 
without waſhing, are certainly not fit ſubſtances 
to approach the teeth. It is with more pro- 
priety uſed in repellent injections; though 
there are much better forms for the ſame 
intention, 


CavsT1- 


PRACTICE or 


Causrieun LUNARE. 
Lunar cauſtic. 

Take any quantity of cupelled ſilver in 
grains, or thin plates; and, having put it 
into twice its weight af pure ſpirit of nitre, 
let them ſtand together, till the ſilver be 
diſſolved. Evaporate this ſolution, with 
a gentle heat, till a perfectly dry maſs re- 
main: which being put into a crucible, 
muſt be placed in a heat ſufficient to fuſe 
it; and, as ſoon as ever it appears ſuffi- 
ciently fluid, it muſt be caſt into ſmall rolls, 
in proper iron moulds, preyiouſly greaſed 
and heated ; and, the greaſe being wiped off 
after it is cold, preſerved in a glaſs veſſel, 
cloſed with a ground ſtopper. | 

OB$ERVATION. 

The 9 7 5 of Edinburg direct the uſe of 
three times the weight of ſpirit of nitre to the 
ſilver. But, if it be obtained of due ſtrength, 
ſuch as is uſed by the refiners, twice the weight 
will diſſolve the filver perfectly; and more is 
whelly ſuperfluous : as it is driven off in the 
evaporation; and only prolongs the operation. 
They have given, in their Pharmacopeia, to this 
preparation, the name of lapis infernalis, as ſy- 
nonymous to that of the lunar cauſtic; and called 

the 
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the preparation from the ſope lye, laps ſepticus, 
or cauterium. fotentiale. This cauſtic is applied 
to the ſame purpoſes as the lapis infernalis; 
being corroſive in the firſt degree; but, like 
that, its uſe is at preſent much ſuperſeded by 
the compoſition before mentioned of lime in 
ſubſtance, and the ſaline matter of the ſope 
lye. 


LAMINZ PLUMBI CUM MERCURIO PER= 
15 5 FRICATA@. 
Plates of lead rubbed with mercury. 

Take plates of lead, that are not too 
thick to be perfectly pliable to any parts on 
which they may be applied; and rub them 
over with crude mercury, which will adhere 
to their ſurface. 


OBSERVATION. 

Plates of lead fo prepared, by rubbing them 
with mercury, are much of the ſame nature as 
the amalgama of mercury ; and are ſometimes 
applied, in the ſame diſcutient intention, to chro- 
nical glandular ſwellings: particularly of the 
throat: where they are continued for a conſi- 
derable length of time. But the uſe of them 
does not obtain in regular practice: as the ſame 
intentions may be much beiter anfwered by 
the continued application of ſmall quantities of 
weak mercurial unguents, rubbed in at proper 


intervals. 
VITRIO- 
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192 PRACTICE of 


ViTRIOLUM CARULEUM SEU ROMANUM. 
Blue or Roman Vitriol. | 

It requires no preparation, when uſed in 
an intire ſtate, except the forming it into 
pieces proper for touching commodiouſly 
the parts on which it is applied, | 


OBSERVATION. 

Roman vitriol is uſed in an intire ſtate for 
rubbing the fungous or callous parts of ulcers, 
in a cauſtic intention; in order to the exeſion 
of ſuch parts; as alſo for touching the ſurface 
of foul ulcers in a detergent intention. In the 
latter caſe it is, however, more frequently uſed 
in the ſtate of powder, or diſſolved in water. 


0 V1iTRIOLUM VIRIDE, 
| Green vitriol. 

It requires no other preparation, when 
uſed in an intire ſtate, than reducing it to 
pieces proper for touching the parts on 
which it is applied. 

OBSERVATION, 


Green vitriol is ſometimes uſed, in a cauſtic 
intention, in the fame manner as the blue vi- 
triol: which end it will anſwer ; but it is not 
by much fo powerfully detergent : and there- 
fore leſs proper in that intention, | 
| | SECT. 
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SECT, II. 
Of powders. 


— 
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ALUMEN USTUM. 
Burnt alum. 
AKE any quantity of alum; and, hav- 
ing put it into a ſhallow earthen veſſel, 
ſet it over a fire; and continue it there till no 
further ebullition appear. Powder it then; 
and keep it in a phial well ſtopped. 


OBSERVATION. 


Burnt alum was formerly in frequent uſe as 
a ſlight eſcarotic, for deſtroying fungous and 
luxuriant fleſh in ulcers: and 1s, indeed, yet 
retained in practice, where the modern improve- 
ments have not hitherto prevailed. The man- 
ner of application is, to ſprinkle the powder on 
the part intended to be exeded: which it will, 
in common with other cauſtic ſubſtances, de- 
ſtroy. It is found, however, not only to be more 
troubleſomely irritating than ſome other eſcaro- 
tics; but even to harden thelips, or ſurface of the 
ulcers, to which it is applied ; and, conſequent- 
ly, to retard the due incarnation. On theſe ac- 
counts it is, at preſent, juſtly neglected; and 
its place ſupplied by touching with the lunar 
cauſtic, lapis infernalis, Roman vitriol, or green 
vitriol; or by the red precipitate, or green 
vitriol, ſprinkled as a powder on the part. The 

O Edin- 
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Edinburg college have judiciouſly omitted this 
preparation in their Pharmacefeia : but the 
college of London haye retained it. 
ſ—— Pore t rns, L. 
See Repellent injection. 


FARINA TRITICI. 

*% Wheaten flower. 

Tt requires no other preparation, than 
what it undergoes for common domeſtic 
purpoſes : but that which is fineſt, or moſt 
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. freed from bran, ſhould be choſen. 

11 

113 OBSERVATION, 

. Wheaten flower is uſed in a dry and fimple 
WY. ſtate, in a ſtyptic intention, for checking the 
ſt | effuſion of blood from the ſmaller veſſels, after 
28 amputations, or other conſiderable ſolutions of 
{138 continuity. It is applied to the bleeding part, 
1 ſpread on the ſurface of pledgets of lint ; and 


does not produce its intended effect, by any 
aſtringent quality; but by mechanically * 

ing up the mouths of the veſſels; and obſtruct- 
ing the exit of the bloed from them. , 


MERCURIUS PRECIPITATUS RUBER, 
Red precipttate of mercury. 

It requires no other preparation for chi- 
rurgical tife, but what it undergoes in the 
chemical proceſs by which it is produced. 

OBSER- 
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I OBSERVATION. POLO. 
Red precipitate is uſed in a fimple and pul- 
verine ſtate, as a ſlight eſcarotic, a detergent, 
and, in ſome caſes,” a ſpecific. ' It'is applied to 
the callous and fungous parts of ulcers in the 
firſt intention; to the whole ſurface. or foul 
parts of unclean ulcers in the ſecond ; and to 
venereal or other virulent ulcerations in the 
third ; by ſprinkling itin the various proportions 
required, according to the particular ſtate of the 
ulcer. As it is formed of the nitrous acid and 
mercury, it acts as an eſcarotic and detergent 
through the power of the firſt ſubſtance ; and, as 
a ſpecific, through the qualities of the latter: and, 
as it effectually anſwers in all theſe ſeveral inten- 
tions, particularly in the caſe of venereal ulcers, 


its uſe prevails in the preſent improved practice. 


Purvis MYRRHI. 
| Powder of myrrh. 
It requires no other preparation, than the 
pulverization of the myrrh in a glaſs or iron 
mortar. 
= OBSERVATION. 
Powdered myrrh is ſometimes uſed as a de- 
tergent in the caſe of foul ulcers : but not in 
the regular improved practice, other medica- 
ments being found more effectual. It is em- 
ployed more frequently to promote the exfolia- 
tion of carious bones, by ſprinkling it on their 


ſurface ; in which intention, it is more effi- 
O 2 cacious, 
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196 PRACTICE Or 
cacious, than in that of a detergent in the caſe 
of ulcers. £3 


/ 


PuLvis OPTHALMICUS. » 
Powder for clearing the eyes. 

Take glaſs of any kind; and pound it in 
an iron mortar. Then levigate it on a por- 
phyry ſtone; and afterwards ſeparate the 
fineſt part of the powder from the groſſer, 
by the operation of waſhing over; as de- 
ſcribed, page 179. | 


OBSERVATION. 


This powder is uſed for removing ſpecks in 
the eyes: which it performs by wearing off, 
or filing, as it were, the protuberances of the 
cornea, to which the thickneſs in thoſe parts 
is owing. But it is, nevertheleſs, an injurious 
practice. For this effect cannot be produced 
by ſuch means, without ſcratching and wound- 
ing, in ſome degree, every other part of the 
membrane: which, conſequently, it renders 
leſs tranſparent and pervious to the light; as 
is experienced by all thoſe who have undergone 
frequent repetitions of this treatment. I ſhould 
not, therefore, have inſerted this preparation, 
if it had not maintained a place in ths Pharma- 
copere of one of the moſt conſiderable hoſpitals 
vi London, 


PuLv1s 
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Pur vis ASTRINGENS ; Pulvis ad proceden- 
| tiam ani diftus, n 
Powder for the falling down of the FI nter. 
Take of balauſtines, and of bole Armo- 
niae, each one ounce ; and reduce them to 
powder together. 


On3znvation. 


This powder is uſed, by ſprinkling it fre- 
* on the exterior part of the anus, in the 
thoſe ſubject re. a prolapſus of the rectum. 

15 may, likewiſe, be applied in other caſes, 
where the action of in ent bodies is re- 
quired; but ſpirit of wine, and ſolutions of alum, 


terra Japonica, or more particularly ſugar of 
lead, are more eliectual. 


VITRIOLUM CALCINATUM RUBRUM, 
Vitriol calcined to redneſs. 

Take any quantity of green vitriol; and 
put it into a ſhallow earthen veſſel : on the 
bottom of which it may lie about half an 
inch thick. Place the veſſel then on a fire, 
in a moderate degree of heat, till all ebulli- 
tion ceaſe: and afterwards augment the 
heat, till the whole of the vitriol become of 
4 High red coleur when cold. Having then 

8 O0 3 taken 
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taken the veſſel from the fire, ſeparate the 
vitriol from it, which muſt | be reduced to 
powder as quickly as poſſible, and kept in 
a bottle or phial, ſecured from the acceſs of 
air, which would otherwiſe ſoon cauſe it to 
deliquiate, by a ground glaſs ſtopper. is; 


OBSERVATION. 

This calcined vitriol is confounded, in the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia, with the colcothar : 
from which it, neverthelefs, differs very mate- 
rially. Since that is deprived of the acid in a 
much greater degree, by a longer caleination; 
and aſſumes a darker and purpler colour. This 

deficience of the acid renders the colcothar 
much lefs cauſtic and auſtere ; and, conſe- 
quently, more fit for plaſters, and other ſuch 

compoſitions, than the vitriol calcined to redneſs 
only; but much leſs active as a ſtyptic. 

The calcined vitriol, as here prepared, is the 
moſt effectual remedy, hitherto diſcovered, for 
profuſe bleedings of the noſe : in which T have 
never known it fail on many trials, where all 
common means had been uſed ineffectually. The 
manner of applying it, in this intention, is, to 
ſnuff the powder, either alone, or mixt in a ſpoon 
with water, up the bleeding noſtril: avoiding 
revertheleſ, as much as poſhble, not to ſuffer 

any part of it to go down the thwat: « though 
even that would not be attended with any dan- 
er. or even conſiderable INCOIVELIENCE. Bleed- 
ings 
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ings of the hamorrhoide, and other ruptured; 
veſſels, give way * to ah ſtyptic powder. - 


por vis VITRIOLI CARULII SEU Romani. 
Powder of blue or Roman uitriol. 

It requires no preparation, but to be re- 
duced in a mortar to the ſtate of an equal 
powder. 3 | 
OBsERVATION. 

This powder is uſed, by ſprinkling on the 
part, as an eſcarotic, and detergent, in the caſe 
of ulcers, where the uſe of ſuch is required, 
and the touching 3 with the intire 
Pee 8,906 1 f 2g 40 B 412 
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EMPLASTRUM ru, L. 
ARE of oil of hes one gallon ; 


and of litharge, well levigated, five 
O 4 pounds. 
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pounds, Boil them together, with the addi- 
tion of one quart of water, over a gentle 
fire; continually ſtirring them, till the oil 
and litharge be united; and they have ac- 
quired the due conſiſtence of a plaſter. But, 
if all the water be exhaled before the opera- 
tion be completed, a freſh quantity, pre- 
viouſly heated, muſt be added at diſcretion. 


e I ON. '' 


| The emplaſtrum commune of the Edinburg 
Pharmaceptis difters from this, only in the 
proportion of the oil and litharge, which are 
there directed to be fix pints of the oil to three 
pounds of the litharge. This does not, how- 
ever, change the medicinal qualities; but only 
varies the conſiſtence, and renders the plaſter 
more eaſy to be melted with heat: which is, 
indeed, ſometimes a convenience. 

This compoſition is inſerted, in the two Phar- 
macopetas, in the place of the diactylon aer 
and diapalma; that it might ſerve as a baſis to 
other more compound forms; in which, either 
the omitted ingredients of the diachylm, or any 
others, might be diſcretionally added, The 
place of the litharge may, when it is more 
convenient, be ſupplied by minium: which 
differs from it only in being leſs calcined : and 
will, in all reſpects, anſwer the ſame end. 

The qualities of the emplaſirum commune, 
with reſpect to medicinal intentions, are, to be 
5 defenſative, 
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de fenſative, with ſome degree of emollient and 
repellent power. The emollient properties are 
owing to the oil, and the repellent to the lead: 
though they are both greatly diminiſhed, with 

teſpect to the A in which they are 


found in the ſimple ingredients, by the com- 
bination of the two ſubſtances with each other. 


EMPLASTRUM ADHESIVUM, E. 
Adbeſive plaſter. | 7. MO Oct 
Take of the common plaſter, two pounds; 
and of Burgundy pitch, one pound!” Melt 
them together, that they may form a 7 


111 


OB$sERVATION. | | 
This plaſter is rendered. ſuppurative and, Ws 


- by the Burgundy pitch: which is, 
eneral nature, moderately irritating; 


The conſiſtence of this compoſition, likewiſe, 
renders it fit to be uſed as a defenſative to: th 
contiguous parts, where cauſtics are applied; 
and for other ſuch purpoſes, where 3. cor 
heſion of the plaſter is requiſite. 4 — 8 


5 
-—v w Wu 8 


EMPLASTRUM AGGLUTINANS. 
Agglutinative plaſter, commonly called ladies 
ſticking plaſter. 

Take of iſinglaſs, four ounces ; and. of 
the compound, called 7uriington's bayjamn ; 
or of either of thoſe called 42/ſamum trau- 

maticumn - 
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muticum in the London or Edinburg Phar- 
macopeigs, one ounce. Melt the iſinglaſs 
with about two ounces of water; and boil 
the ſolution, till a great part of the water be 
conſumed ; chen add gradually to it the 
balſam, ſtirring them well together; and, 
after the mixture has continued a; ſhort 
time on the fire, take the veſſel off: and 
ſpread the plaſter, while yet fluid with the 
heat, on ſilk, by means of a.bruſh. + + 


OBSERVATION. 

This plaſter is grout adheſive ; and, con- 
ſequently, os aid on any part that is 
wounded, promotes its healing by agglutina- 
tion, by keeping the divided parts together. It 
is, in common ufe, empirically ; and is fre- 
quently the occafion of great miſchief, by im- 
peding digeſtion, and the extrufion' of hetero- 
guy matter from the wounded parts: which 

the prevention of external means of diſ- 
charge, ſuppurate internally; and produce fi- 
nuous abſceſſes. | 


EMPLASTRUM EX AMMONIACO CUM MER=- 
CUuR10, IL. 
Plaſter of gum Ammoniac with mercury. 
Take of gum Ammoniac ſtrained, one 


pound; of crude mercury, three ounces ; 
and 


CnIRRO TAI PaAlkMacy, + 
and of the fimple ballltth WF" fltphrr,” otte 
dram. Rub the mercury with the. balſa 
of ſulphur, till its metallic appearance be 
wholly lest. Then add, "by degrees, me 
gum Ammoniat, previoully melted, but on 
the point of ſetting again by the cold ; 1 
mix them carefully r * 80 


o EAVAT TON. 3 
This compoſition is apparently diſcutient, 
from the nature of both the ingredients: but, 
though it is preſcribed by the college of Lon- 


don in their Pharmacopera, it is not in common 
uſe. 


Ly 
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Bert, Aerkble AN oDYVNUu, E. 
Anodyne plaſter. a 
Take of white refin, eight ounces ; and 
of tacamahaca powdered, and of galbanum, 
each four ounces. Being melted together, 
add of cummin ſeed, three ounces ; and of 


black ſope, four ounces; and let them be 
made into a plaſter. 


OBSERVATION. 
This plaſter, from the nature of the four fiſt 


ingredients, is conſiderably warm and ſtimu- 
lating ; and may, therefore, be eſteemed, from 
| its 
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its effects, as anodyne in the caſe of ſpaſmodic 
pains; but in all others, its application would 
be attended with the contrary reſult. The ſope 
can, however, in no caſe conduce to its ano- 
dyne power; but muſt, in all, counteract it; 
nor to any curative intention, except the eſca- 
rotic and diſſolvent. This compoſition, there- 
fore, does not ſeem well ſtudied, with regard 
to the fitneſs of the ingredients to the end: 
and the difficulty of its preparation, with the 
coarſeneſs of its conſiſtence from the ſeeds, 
when beſt compounded, renders it ſtill leſs 


9 


worthy regard. 


© EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS, L. 
Drawing plaſter. 

Take of yellow reſin, and yellow wax, 
each three pounds; and of tried mutton 
ſuet, one pound. Melt the whole together, 
and, while it yet remains fluid, ſtrain the 
mixture. | 


— 


OBSERVATION. | 

This compoſition is given to ſupply the place 
of the melilot plaſter, formerly in univerſal uſe 
as the dreſſing for bliſters. It is defenſative, 
and gently digeſtive, by the irritating power of 
the reſin. 15 — 5 


EMPLA- 
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EMPLASTRUM CHPU ANION, * 

Cepbalic plaſer. | 
Take of Burgundy pitch, two pounds 1 of 
ſoft labdanum, one pound; of yellow reſin; 
and of yellow wax, each four pounds; and 
of the expreſſed eſſential oil, called oi of mace, 
one ounce. The pitch, reſin, and wax, being. 
melted together, add firſt the 8 — TY 
and afterwards the oil of mace. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is, from the oil of mace, 
labdanum, and reſin, warm and ſtimulating 3 
and, therefore, antiſpaſmodic : in which in- 
tention it is intended to be uſed, It will, like- 
wiſe, promote digeſtion, when applied over 
other proper dreſſings to ulcers, attended 
with coldneſs and languor from the weak- 
neſs of the vis vitæ in the parts, the effect of 
external injury, or the fluxion of lymphous 
humours: and it will, in like manner, avail 
in the promoting ſuppuration in tumours, 
where gentle heat and irritation are wanted. 


EMPLASTRUM CEPHALICUM, E. 
Cephalic plaſter. 
Take of tacamahaca powdered, and of 


yellow wax, each three pounds, Being 
melted 


\ PRACTICE. On 
melted together, add Venice turpentine, four 
ounces that they may form a plaſter : 
into which, being taken off the fire and al- 
moſt cold, put of the diſtilled oils of laven- 
der, Ind * each one dram. 


. 


This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the preceding: but is inferior to it 
fon three reaſons. iſt, That the ſmell, which 
is here of material conſequence, is not only leſs 
grateful in this than the other, on account both 
of the turpentine and tacamahaca; but the lat- 
ter is even very diſguſtful to many. 2dly, That 
the large proportion of turpentine makes the 
plaſter irritating and troubleſome to the ſkin, 
on which it is not intended to have any ſuch 
action: and '3dly, That the diftilled oils of la- 
vender, and amber, on which the efficacy of 
the plaſter much depends, being greatly more 
* than the expreſſed oil of mace, exhale, 

and leave the 1 deſtitute of its moſt active 
ingredients, kept for any time, 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE ADHESIVUM, L. 
Common adbeſſwe plaſter. 

Take of the common plaſter, three pounds; 
and of yellow refin, half a pound. Sprinkle 
the reſin, previouſly reduced to powder; that 
it may melt the ſooner, into the common 

| plaſter, 
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plaſter, liquefied by a gentle heat: and ſtir 
them well together, till they be thoroughly 
incorporated. EGS 


OBSERVATION. .. | 

This is of the ſame general nature with the 
eding emplaſirum adbeſuum of the Edin- 
2 Pha a; and deſigned for the ſame 
purpoſes. But it is leſs adheſive; as alſo leſs 
digeſtive and ſuppurative, from the leſs irritat- 
ing quality, as well as from a leſs compara- 
tive proportion, of the reſin, than of the Bur- 
gundy pitch. * 


EMPLASTRUM DE CICUTA CUM AMMO» 
NIACO, E. | 
Hemlock plaſter with gum Ammoniac. 
Take of gum Ammoniac, eight ounces z 
and diffolve it in a ſufficient quantity. of 
vinegar of ſquills; and then add to it of the 
juice of hemlock leaves, four ounces. Strain 
the mixture, and afterwards boil it to the 
conſiſtence of a plaſter. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is irritating, from the 
gum Ammoniac and the fquills; and has 
befides the peculiar ſpecific action of the 
hemlock ; which, according to ſome late 


accounts, 
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accounts, is very extraordinary. The principal 
uſe to which this plaſter has been applied, is to 
remove pains in the bowels that are owing to 
ſpaſms and flatulencies : but there 1s good au- 
ority for believing that it may be ſerviceable 
for diſcuſſing ſtrumous and œdematous tu- 
mours. The college of London have, never- 
theleſs, omitted it in their preſent Pharmacopeia. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE CUM GUMM1s, L. 
© Common plaſter with gums. 

Take of common plaſter, three pounds ; 
of ſtrained galbanum, eight ounces ; and 
of common turpentine, and of frankincenſe, 
each three ounces. To the galbanum, and 
turpentine, melted together by a gentle heat, 
ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, previouſly re- 
duced to powder : and then add gradually to 
them, the common plaſter, firſt melted ſe- 
parately by a very gentle heat. 

Inſtead of the common plaſter, thorough- 
ly prepared, the oil boiled with the litharge 
may be uſed as ſoon as they are combined, 
though not yet brought to the conſiſtence 
of plaſter. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition ſcarcely anſwers to the name 
given to it, there being no ingredient, except 
| the 
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the galbanum, that can be called gummous in 
any proper ſenſe. The other ingredients added 


to the common plaſter, render this compoſition 
moderately ſuppurative, and digeſtive; and it is 
frequently uſed as an adheſive plaſter. But it has 
not the adheſive quality in fo great a degree, as 
the proper compoſitions which bears that name. 


EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE CUM MERCU®* 
. RIO, L. n 
Common plaſter with mercury, 

Take of common plaſter, one pound ; of 
ctude mercury, three ounces ; and of 
balſam of ſulphur, one dram. Mix them 
together in the manner above directed for 
the emplaſirum Ammoniacum cum mercurio. 


 OB$tkvattoN.. ny 
This plaſter is formed in the diſcutient and 
ſpecific intentions, for thoſe caſes where the uſe 
of mercurials may. be ſuppoſed proper. But 
the mercury is too ſtrongly — with the 
ſubſtance of the plaſter, to ſuffer it to be ab- 


ſorbed by the veſſels of the {kin in the manner 
neceſſary to render it duly efficacious: and the 
application, therefore, of the mercurial un- 
guent, in very ſmall quantities, will be always 
found to anſwer the deſired end much more 
effectually, and with equal ſafety, if uſed with 
the requiſite care. 


= EMPLA- 
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 EMPLASTRUM CROcguM, E. 
| Saffron plaſter. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, and of yellow 
wax, each one pound ; and of galbanum, 
half a pound. Being melted together by a 
gentle heat, add to them, of tar, half a 
pound; and of ſaffron, well bruiſed, three 
ounces ; and form a plaſter of them. 


 OB$SERvaTiIoON. 

This compoſition is chiefly intended as a 
corroborative for weak, and relaxed parts. But 
the Burgundy pitch, and the tar, render it too 
irritating to the ſkin: ſo that other compoſitions 
are much preferable, when that ſimple inten- 
tion is perſued ; and this plaſter is, therefore, 


juſtly rejected in the preſent Pharmacopeia of the 
college of London, 


EMPLASTRUM E CYMINo, L. 
| Cummin plaſter. 
Take of Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; of 
yellow wax, of cummin ſeeds, of carraway 
ſeeds, and of bay berries, each three pounds, 
The wax and pitch being melted together, 
ſprinkle into the mixture the other ingre- 
dients, reduced firſt to powder; and ſtir 
the whole well together, 


OBSER-=- 
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OBSERVATION: 


The introduction of ſeeds and berries, or 
other ſuch ſubſtances as retain their ſolid con- 
ſiſtence in plaſters; and, moreover, do not 
admit of being reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der; render the texture of the compounds 
coarſe and unequal. Theſe ingredients them- 
ſelves, of which the medicinal virtue is owing 
to the eſſential oils contained in them, are but 
weakly efficacious in this form. For being 
clogged with the tenacious ſubſtance of the 
plaſter, they are prevented, in a great degree, 
from emitting their eſſential oil. It would be, 
therefore, better, both with reſpect to elegance 
and efficacy, to uſe the eſſential oils in a proper 
adequate proportion, inſtead of the reſpective 
ſubſtances in ſpecie: as is done in the more 
modern invented forms ; where the blind per- 
ſuance of old uſage does not influence. 

The intentions of this plaſter are corrobora- 
tive, and antiſpaſmodic : and it is principally 
employed to remove pains of the bowels, that 
are owing to nervous affections, and flatulencies. 


EMPLASTRUM E CYMINO CUM 0P10, N. S. F. 
Cummin plaſter with optum. 
Take of cummin plaſter, twelve ounces z 


and of opium, one ounce ; and incorporate 
them. 


P 2 O SSR R- 
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OBSERVATION. 


This is uſed, in the fame intention as the 
preceding, where violent tormina make the uſe 
of narcotics expedient: but as a ſmall quantity 
of opium, internally given, will anſwer the end 
much more effectually, this practice does not 
ſeem ſtrictly founded on reaſon. 


EMPLASTRUM E CYMINIO CUM SAPONE, N. S. J. 
Cummin plaſter with ſope. 
Take of cummin plaſter, three ounces: 
and mix with it of Caſtile ſope, one ounce. 


OBSERVATION. 


The ſope does not ſeem in the leaſt to cor- 
: reſpond with the intention of this plaſter, ac- 
cording to the general uſe made of it: as it has 
no action but that of a cauſtic, or a diſſolvent 
of viſcid humours. This compound plaſter 
muſt be, therefore, conſidered as only proper to 
be applied as a diſcutient to glandular, or other 
ſuch tumours, where there is no inflammation. 


E EMPLASTRUM DEFENSIVUM, E. 

Defenſalive plaſter. 

Taake of litharge, two pounds; and of oil 

of: olives,” four pounds; boil them till they be 

almoſt of the conſiſtence of plaſter: and then 

diſſolve in the mixture, of yellow wax, four 
ounces. 
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ounces, Add afterwards, of olibanum well 
beat, and of Venetian turpentine, each four 
ounces ; and of colcothar of vitriol, fix 
ounces: and form a plaſter of them. 


OBSERVATION. 


This plaſter is corroborative, through the 
ſtimulating power of the galbanum, and the 
aſtringency of the colcothar; as well as defenſa- 
tive; and proper, therefore, in the caſe of ſprains, 
luxations, and other fimilar circumſtances. If 
the turpentine, which is apt to irritate the ſkin, 
was changed for frankincenſe, this compoſition 
would be ' preferable to the emplaſirum robo- 
rans of the London Pharmacopeia: which is'in- 
tentionally correſpondent to it. For the colco- 
thar of vitriol, the aſtringent ingredient in this, 
is more powerful than the dragons blood; 

which is ſubſtituted for it in that: and which 1 is, 
indeed, a ſimple of very doubtful efficacy in 


this view. 


EMPLASTRUM EPISPASTICUM, E. 

Bliftering plaſter. | 

Take of Burgundy pitch, twenty ounces; 
and of Venetian turpentine, and cantharides 
or Spaniſh flies, each ſix ounces. Let the 
- cantharides be ground into a very fine pow- 
der, and added to the other ingredients, firſt 

melted, that the whole may form a plaſter. 
F 1 OB$SER=- 
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OBSERVATION. | 


The emplaſirum veficatorium of the Londo 
Pbarmacopeia ſeems a more judicious compo- 
ſition than this: as being formed of ingredients 
leſs irritating than the Burgundy pitch, and 
turpentine; which, in many caſes, will give 
needleſs uneaſfineſs to the patient, if the veſi- 


cles happen to break before the taking off the 
plaſter, 


EMPLASTRUM EPISPASTICUM COMPOSI- 
TUM, E. 


Compound bliſtering plaſier. 

Take of Burgundy pitch, twelve ounces ; 
and of yellow wax, four ounces. Being 
melted together, add of Venice turpentine, 
twelve ounces: and then, while yet m a 
melted ſtate and hot, ſprinkle into them 
the following ingredients ground to powder ; 
of muſtard-ſeed, and black pepper, each one 
ounce ; of verdigriſe, two ounces ; and of 
cantharides, twelve ounces: and continually 
ſtir the mixture, that the whole may form 
a plaſter. Both this, and the preceding bliſ- 
"tering plaſter, ſhould be kept in a bladder 
ſmeared with oil. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. DET. 
The objection advanced againſt the preceding 
compoſition, would hold ſtill more forcibly a- 
gainſt this: if it was not apparent, that the in- 
tent of the additions was to increaſe the irritation 
in caſes, where that may be thought neceſlary. 
But as the ſtimulus of theſe ingredients are to- 
pical, it may be well queſtioned, whether their 
effect proportionably aids that of the cantharides, 
whoſe ſtimulating action is general; and conſe- 
quently, whether more uneaſineſs than benefit 
may not be the reſult of their application, On 
every ſuppoſition, the uſe of the verdigriſe is ex- 
traordinary, and exceptionable: as it cannot fail, 
in many caſes, to produce diſagreeable, and in 
ſome, perhaps, hazardous, conſequences. 


EMPLASTRUM E GALBANo, N. S. TJ. 
Galbanum plaſter. 
Take of ſtrained galbanum, one ounce and 
a half; of yellow wax, and of myrrh, each 
half an ounce; and of common turpentine, 
two drams. Melt the wax and galbanum to- 
gether, and then add the myrrh powdered, and 
the turpentine; and let the whole continue as 


ſhort a time as poſſible over the fire. 


OBSERVATION. 
This plaſter is corroborative, and antiſpaſmo- 
dic: and, to parts diſpoſed to ſuch accidents, 
P 4 ſup- 


— 
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ſuppurative, and digeſtive. It has, alſo, a dif. 
cutient quality, where the cauſe of tumours is, 
languor of the vital and œconomical action of 
the parts affected, 


EMLAST RUM GUMMOSUM, E. 
Gum plaſter, 


Take of oil of palm, four pounds; and of 
litharge, a pound and a half. Boil them till 
the mixture be become almoſt of the conſiſt- 
ence of plaſter; and then add, of gum Am- 
moniac, of galbanum, of Venice turpentine, 
and of yellow wax, each half a pound. 

| OB$ERVATION. 

This plaſter correſponds with the emplaſtrum 
commune cum gummis of the London Pharmaco- 
feia: and differs only, except in the addition 
of the wax which regards the conſiſtence alone, 
in the ſubſtituting the oil of palm, a more coſt- 
ly ingredient, for the oil of olives, without any 
apparent reaſon; and the gum Ammoniac for 
the frankincenſe; which ſeems a matter of in- 
difference; and in ſome variation in the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. Excepting expence, 
the two compoſitions are, therefore, much on the 
{ame level of pretenſions. 


EMPL Am 
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EMPLASTRUM ISCHIADICUM, N. S. T. & S.B. 
Plaſter for the ſciatica. 

Take of Burgundy pitch,” four ounces; 
and of gum Euphorbium, one dram. Melt 
the pitch; and then add the gum powdered: 
ſtirring them together, till they be incorpo- 
rated; and form a plaſter. 


| OBSERVATION, | 

This plaſter is diſcutient, and antiſpaſmodic, 
from the hot and ſtimulating nature of the 
Euphorbium, and is, therefore, found effectual 
for the purpoſe, which gives the name to it. 
But there is no reaſon for confining its efficacy 
to this kind of diſorder, when ſituate in that 
part only; for it is equally capable of relieving 
rhumatic pains in any other. | 


EMPLASTRUM MERCURIALE, E. 

Mercurial plaſter. ; | 

Take of gum plaſter, one pound and a 
half. Being melted, and taken off the fire, 
add to it, of crude mercury, eight ounces ;. 
of Venice turpentine, one ounce ; and of 
liquid ſtorax, half an ounce; all which ſhould 
be previoufly well ground together in a 
morter, till the mercury intirely loſe its 


metallic appearance. 
OBSER= 
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OBSERVATION. 


This plaſter is uſed in the diſcutient and ſpe- 
cific intentions, where mercurial applications 
are proper. But the uſe of the unguent is pre- 
ferable to any ſuch compoſitions: as was above 
obſerved. 


EMPLASTRUM E MINIoO, I. 
Red lead plaſter. 

Take of oil of olives, two quarts ; and of 
red lead, finely powdered, two pounds and 
a half. 

Of theſe ingredients, the plaſter 1s to be 
Prepared by the ſame means as the common 
plaſter: only, 1n the caſe of this compoſition, 
the addition of more water is neceſſary; and 
more caution is to be obſerved, that the 
plaſter may not be burnt, and the colour 
thence depraved. 


OBSERVATION. 


This plaſter will not differ, when thus pre- 
pared, from the emplaſtrum commune : as there 
is no variation in the compoſition, but that 
minium is uſed here inſtead of the litharge, 
though both are lead, and differ only, in that 
the latter is more calcined than the former: 
which does not, as far as appears, render it more 


fit, in any reſpect, for the preparation of this 


kind of plaſter, EMPLA- 
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EMPLASTRUM E MUCILAGINIBUS, L. 
Plaſter of mucilages. 

Take of yellow wax, forty ounces ; of oil 
of mucilages, ¶ prepared as below directed) 
eight ounces in meaſure; of ſtrained gum 
Ammoniac, half a pound; and of common 
turpentine, two ounces. The gum Ammo- 
niac being melted with the turpentine, add 
to them the wax melted ſeparately in ano- 
ther veſſel with the oil. | 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is ſubſtituted in the preſent 
Pharmacopeia of the college of London for the 
diachylon compofitum ; which was redundant 
with ſeveral unneceſlary ingredients ; that, not 
only made it more expenſive and troubleſome 
in the preparation ; but depraved the texture, 
and made the compound leſs fit for the pur- 
poſes it was deſigned to ſerve. 

The principal intention, conſidered in the 
compoſition of this plaſter, is, the ſuppurative : 
for which its adheſive property, as well as its 
moderately ſtimulating action, render it fit. 


EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS, L. 
Strengthening plaſter. 
Take of the common plaſter, two pounds; 
of frankincenſe, half a pound; and of dra- 
gons 


and of hard ſope, half a pound. To the 
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gons blood, three ounces. Melt the com- 
mon plaſter; and add to it the reſt, pre- 
viouſly powdered., 


OBSERVATION. 


This plaſter is intended as a-corroborative, to 
be uſed in the caſe of ſprains, luxations, frac- 
tures, or in any other debilitated ſtate of the 
parts. The dragons blood is ſubſtituted for the 
colcothar of vitriol, formerly the aſtringent ingre- 
dient in this kind of compoſitions. But it may 
be doubted, whether it equally well, or even in 
any degree, anſwers the ſame end: and if the 
colcothar be prepared from vitriol calcined, till 
it acquire a purpliſh red colour, and then waſh- 
ed to free it from the remaining ſaline matter, 
it will retain no qualities, that can render it 
objectionable for this ule. 

This emplaſtrum roborans is the emplaſtrum 
dorſale of St. Thomas's Hoſpital: where it is, 
for ſome occafions, ordered-to be compounded 
with a twelfth of its weight of opium, in caſes 


where acute pains accompany the weakneſs 
of the parts. 


EMPLASTRUM E SAPONE, L. 
Sope plaſter, 


Take of the common plaſter, three pounds 


common plaſter, liquefied by heat, add the 
h | ſope : 
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ſope: and then melt the whole, that the 
mixture may form a plaſter: taking care, 
that it do not grow too cold before it be 
formed into rolls. 


OBSERVATION. 


The intention to which this plaſter 1s pro- 
perly ſubſervient is, to diſſolve viſcid matter 
that cauſes tumours in glands and other parts, 
when there is a proſpect of diſcuſſing. - But the 
compoſition will be certainly more efficacious 
to this end, if the vis vitæ and ceconomical 
action of the parts be, at the ſame time, increaſ- 
ed by the application of ingredients gently ſti- 
mulating, joined to the ſope; as in the fol- 
lowing. ä 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM, E. 
Soße plaſter. 
Take of the gum plaſter, (page 216) three 
pounds. Being melted, mix with 1t of 
Caſtile ſope in ſhavings, half a pound. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the preceding. But it is better caj- 
culated to anſwer the end. For, by ſubſtitut- 
ing the gum plaſter inſtead of the ſimple com- 
mon plaſter, thoſe gently irritating ingredients 
are added ; which invigorate the action of the 


parts ; 
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parts; and enable the obſtructed veſſels to pro- 
pel forwards the ſtagnating humours, as their 


© crafis is rendered apt to it, by the diſſolving ac. 
tion of the ſope. 


EMPLASTRUM STOMACHICUM, L. 
Stomach plaſter. 


Take of ſoft labdanum, three ounces ; of 
frankincenſe, one ounce ; of cinnamon, and 
of oil of mace, each half an ounce; and 
of eſſential oil of mint, one dram. Add to 
the frankincenſe, previouſly melted, firſt 
the labdanum, gently heated till it becomes 
ſoft ; and then the oil of mace. Afterwards 
mix with them the cinnamon, and the oil 
of mint ; and beat them together, in a warm 
mortar, to a maſs; which is to be kept in 
a well-cloſed veſlel. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic, from the 
ſtimulating nature of the eſſential oils, the lab- 
danum, and the cinnamon. It is, therefore, 
proper, not only for its principal uſe of a ſtomach 
plaſter, but, alſo, for increaſing the vis vitæ, 
and promoting ſuppuration and digeſtion in all 
caſes, where the languid and debilitated ſtate 
of the parts render the action of warm and 
gently irritating medicaments neceſſary. 

EMPLA- 
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EMPLASTRUM STOMACHICUM, E. 
Stomach plaſter. 

Take of yellow wax, eight ounces ; of ta- 
camahaca ground, four ounces ; and of oil of 
palm, ſix ounces. Being melted together, 
and taken off the fire, add of powdered 
cloves, two ounces ; of oil of mace, half an 
ounce ; and of diſtilled oil of mint, two 
drams. Let them be thoroughly mixed by 
ſtirring together, that they may form a 
plaſter. 


OBSERVATION. 


The nature of the ingredients, with reſpect 
to their efficacy, is correſpondent with thoſe 
of the preceding. But this compoſition is much 
leſs elegant, on account of the tacamahaca, the 
ſmell of which is greatly diſguſtful to many ; 
and, from the great proportion of that gum to 
the other ingredients, will greatly prevail over 
the ſcent of the oils. 


EMPLASTRUM VESICATORIUM, L. 
Bliſtering plaſter. 

Take of the drawing plaſter, two pounds; 
of cantharides, one pound ; and of vinegar, 
half a pint. The plaſter being melted, and 
taken off the fire, before it hardens again, 
ſprinkle into, and mix with it, the cantha- 
| rides, 
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rides, previouſly reduced to a very fine 
powder. Then add the vinegar; and beat 
the whole well together. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is very well formed to an- 
ſwer the intention its name imports. The draw- 
ing plaſter being a very proper baſis; as being 
duly adheſive, to retain its place on the parts to 
which it is applied ; and containing no irritating 
ingredients to increaſe the uneaſineſs of the pa- 
tient, as in the emplaſirum epiſpaſticum of the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia; to which this, for 
that reaſon, as was before obſerved, may be 
deemed greatly preferable. 


EMPLASTRUM VOLATILE, E. 
See Epithema volatile. 


RESOLVING BOUGIES, OR PLASTER CANDLES, 
oF MR. DARAx. 


Take of olive oil, one pound; of red 
wine, half a pint; a living pigeon pluckt, 
or, in default of ſuch, a chicken. Put the 
whole into a new earthen pipkin ; and boil 
them, with an equal fire, till the wine be 
conſumed. Then take out the animal; and 
melt in the remaining fluid, of yellow wax, 


and of Burgundy pitch, each four ounces ; 
| of 
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of ſperma ceti, two ounces ; and of diabota- 
num, one ounee. Add afterwards of the 
powder of the burnt ſole. of à ſhoe, from 
two drams to We ounces, adgording as it 
is deſied to render the bougies more er den 
cauſtic, Stir” the whole, till the ,ungyen 
have acquired a proper canſiſtence, which 
may be known by means of N piece E 
linnen immerſed in it, and then taken our, 
and ſuffered to grow cold. Dip i into it then 
ſeveral pieces of fine linnen cloth, half warn; 
and then hang them up in che air, chat 
they may drop, and grow cold. When they 
are become quite cold, they muſt be cut 
into bands, or longiſh ſquare figures: of 
which, the length muſt be about a foot, 
and the breadth greater or leſs, according as 
it is deſired to make the bongies thicker or 
ſmaller; and they muſt be alittle narrower 
at one end than at the other. "Theſe bands, 
or longiſh quare pieces, ;muſt be rolled, 
firſt betwixt the fingers, and then: betwixt 
two marbles, or boards well pelithed, to 
form, by that means, boygies or candles 
that may be very ſiooth, A 
6 


* . Obits. 
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OBSERVATION. 
This is the recipe for Mr. Daran's reſolving 
bougies, as given by Dr. Aſtruc, in one of the 
two letters, - publiſhed at the end of his late 
treatiſe on tumours and ulcers. But as it is im- 
practicable to prepare them, as here directed, 
without knowing the preparation of the diabo- 
fanum, a principal ingredient; which is one of 
the plaſters preſcribed in the preſent Pharma- 
copeia of the faculty of medicine of Paris; I 
ſhall ſubjoin that here. 
To prepare the diabotanum. Take of the 
« freſh leaves, with the roots, of the bur dock, 
* the butter-burr, marygold, hemlock, ground- 
pine, lovage, great valerian, garden-angelica, 
ellicampane, horſe-radiſh, wild cucumber, fig- 
wort, celandine, pilewort, and hedge-hyſſop, 
« each fix ounces. Boil them in a ſufficient 
5 quantity of water, and then ſtrain them. 
Add, of the expreſſed juice of hemlock, 
d celandine, and purple ſpiked clary, each four 
pounds; and of the juice of wall-pepper, 
one pound. Evaporate them, in balneo marie, 
eto the conſiſtence of the more ſolid extracts: 
© to every pound of which, add, of the gums 
e galbanum, Ammoniac, oppoponax, and ſa- 
** gapenum, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of 
<* vinegar of ſquills, and again inſpiſſated, each 
four ounces. In the mean time, take of pow- 
dered litharge, two pounds; of the oils of 
< earth worms, puppies, melilot, and * 
1220 ** CAC 
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« each eight ounces; and of common water, 
« about twenty ounces. Boil them together, 
« till they attain the conſiſtence of the ſofter 
« kind of plaſters: to which add the above- 
« mentioned extract, mixt with the gums, pre- 
« viouſly melted with a gentle heat. Then add 
« of quick ſulphur, finely powdered, fifteen 
© ounces: and, after that is melted, of yellow 
« wax, of liquid ſtorax purified, and of Bur- 
« gundy pitch, each one pound. When the 
« maſs is grown half cold, ſprinkle in the pow- 
« ders of the roots of the Florentine orris, cy- 
« clamen, bulbous crowfoot, crown imperial, 
« dragons, and white hellebore, each fix 
« drams; of black briony, and cuckow pint, 
« each one ounce; of the three kinds of birth- 
« wort, each two drams; of aſarabacca, three 
* ounces; of the leaves of the piſtachio tree, 
ce three drams ; of bay berries, half an ounce ; 
< of the ſeeds of angelica, and naſturtian, each 
<« ſix drams 2 cummin ſeed, three — wh 
of pigeons dung, one ounce; of Jews pit 
« of - dat „ maſtich, each eight 
* ounces; of tacamahaca, twelve ounces; of 
« bdellium, and of myrrh, each three ounces; 
< and of Euphorbium, ane ounce. Theſe being 
properly mixt, at laſt add of camphor, one 
* ounce and a half; diſſolved in oil of cloves, 
one ounce; and of oil of bricks, one ounce 
and a half. Let them be made into a plaſter 
according to art. nt | 
In order to make the diabotanum according 
to this recipe, it is neceſſary alſo to know. the 
N Q2 ptepa- 
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preparation of the oils of the earth worms, 
puppies, melilot, and mucilages: with relation 
to which, reference in the above preſcription 
is underſtood to be had to the reſpective recipes 
for them in the Parifian Pharmacopeia; where 
they ſtand thus. | | 
Fur the vil of earth worms. © Take of 
c freſh earth worms thrice waſhed in water, 
and of olive oil, each two pounds; and of 
e 'white wine, four ounces. Let them boil 
* together, till the earth worms be con- 
* ſutned : and then preſs the oil out of the 
e feculencies; and, having ſtrained it, keep it 

e „ 
For tbe oil i e of puppies 
« freſh whelped aud Killed, three in IT ; 
s and put them into three pounds of hot olive 
*«« oil. Add of ſtrong white wine, four ounces ; 
4 and let them boil till the texture of the bones 
be almoſt deſtroyed : and then preſs out, 
and ſtrain the fluid: to which, being heated, 
**© afld of the tops of origanum, time, penny- 
* royal, St. John's wort, and marjoram, 
ee each two ounces. Expoſe them to the ſan 
e for fifteen days; and then ſtrain off, purify, 

Se and keep the oil for uſe.” 92 
For the oil of mucilages. © Take of the 
ce freſh roots of marſh mallows cut into pieces, 
* one pound; of fœnugreek ſeeds, and linfeed, 
© each half a pound; and of hot water, ten 
* pounds. Let them macerate-upon hot aſhes 
e twenty-four hours, frequently ſtirring them; 
and then, having trained off — 
98 cc ul 


- 
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« fluid by ſtrong preſſure, put to it of the oil 
« of olives, two pounds. Boil them afterwards 
tt till the moiſture be conſumed : and then 
« ſtrain off the oil without preſſure ; apd 
“ keep it for uſe.” 
Mr. Daran's bougies 2 had too much re- 
tation in every of Europe, and particu- 
larly here, el A have — applied, by 
an agent appointed by him, at a great expence 
to the patients, to require any general account 
of them. That this is the true recipe, there is 
no reaſon to doubt, from Dr. Aſtruc's poſitive 
aſſertion, when he publiſhed it; and Mr. Daran's 
filence in not publickly denying it ſince: and 
ſuppoſing it to be ſo, how little they have metit- 
ed this reputation preferably to the compoſitions 
which every ſkilful ſurgeon, duly verſed. in 
pharmacy, per 1 and ſeyeral have framed to 
anſwyer 2 ſame end, will appear on the di- 
ind examination of the aptneſs of each jngre- 
dient to the real intention of cure, or form of 
the medicine. But in order to confider the na- 
ture of the compoſition analytically, it will be 
proper to ſtate ſuccinctly, what theſe intentions 
are. The final, or — * end of theſe bougies 
is, by their cauſtic eroſion, and mechanical 
preflure, to force a paſſage in the . urethra, 
when it is obſtructed by nes or by ftric- 
tures of the coat it{elf, 9 beſides this princl+ 
pal intention, another ſubſerviently ariſes, which 
is, that of ſubjoining ſuch mollifying ſubſtances, 
as may aſſwage the inflammation cauſed by the 
action of the cauſtic A en and dane 
3 
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the operation leſs uneaſy to the patient; and free 
from thoſe troubleſome ſymptoms, that may at- 
tend the uſe of acrid corroſives, in parts where 
the membranes are ſo ſenſible as in the urethra, 
Beſides theſe two, which are the proper cura- 
tive intentions, the form or conſiſtence of the 
compoſition gives riſe itſelf to a third ; as it 
may require the addition of yet other ſubſtan- 
ces: ſince it cannot, perhaps, be ſo well pro- 
duced from any choice of thoſe ingredients that 
may be ſubſervient to them. If we accord- 
ingly examine the ſeveral conſtituents of Mr. 
Daran's compound in this light, what a pre- 
poſterous redundance, as well as abſurd choice, 
preſent themſelves to our conſideration! The 
cauſtic matter is the burnt ſole of a ſhoe; which 
can hardly be preſumed to have any ſuch power. 
The fperma ceti, and oil of olives, may be con- 
ſidered as emollient; and the wax, and Bur- 
gundy pitch, as conducing to the due conſiſt- 
ence; though the latter being ſomewhat irritat- 
ing, might be changed for a more fit ingredient 
even in this intention. But what ſhare in the 
operation the reſiduum of the pigeon broth, and 
wine, are to have, is difficult to aſſign: and yet 
more the ſmall propert portion of that monſtrous 
pound, the d/abotanum, unleſs by means of 
the | Laute qualities of the celandine, Euphor- 
dium, and perhaps one or two more of the enor- 
mouſiy multiplied number of ſimples contained 
in it: ſimples the moſt diſcordant and irrelative to 
each other, or to any rational particular intention 


of cue. In ſhort, the compoſition ſavours much 
more 
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more of the myſterious parade of empirics, or 
the faſtidious ignorance of the old preſcriptions, 
than of the judicious, and enlightened ſtudy 
of an able modern practitioner. 


MoLLIFYING BOUGIES OF MR. DAR AN. 


Take of virgin wax, eight ounces ; of 
ſperma ceti, three ounces ; and of the un- 
guentum roſatum, and the unguentum de ce- 
ruſſa, each two ounces. Melt the whole to- 
gether ; and if the plaſter appear too firm, 
add a little oil of ſweet almonds. Dip pieces 
of linnen into it; and form them into bou- 
gies, in the manner explained in the pre- 
ceding preſcription for the reſolving bougies. 


OBSERVATION, 


In order to the being able to prepare this 

compoſition, it is — to know thoſe of 
the unguentum roſatum, and unguentum de ceruſſa; 
which are here to be underſtood, as forms in 
the Pariſian Pharmacopeia. But there is none 
to be found under the title of unguentum de ce- 
ruſſa, either in the preſent, or the older French 
Diſpenſatories. It may, from thence, be juſtly 
concluded to be an error of the preſs: and that 
unguentum is put for emplaſirum : there being a 
compoſition of that name in all the French 
Pbarmacopeias; and the conſiſtence of a plaſter 


Q4 agreeing 
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agreeing moreover better vrith the intention of 
form here, than that of an unguent. I ſhall, 
therefore, give them, as they are found in the 
preſent Pharmacopeia of the faculty of medicine 
of Paris. | 

The unguentum roſatum is thus preſcribed, 

Take of fteſh hogs lard prepared, and waſh- 
ed ſeveral times in common water, and at laſt 
« in roſe water, two pounds; of freſh full-blown 
< red roſes, and damaſk roſes , previouſly bruiſed, 
er each one pound. Mix the roſes with the hard; 
te and leave them to macerate in it for two days. 
e The lard muſt be then melted, and ſtrained; 
and the ſame quantity of both kinds of roſes 
*© mult be again macerated in it for two days. 
Let it be afterwards boiled: and, the oint- 
*© ment being preſſed ont of the feculent 
matter, muſt be kept for uſe.” 

The emplaſtrum de ceruſſa is alſo preſcribed 
as follows. 

“Take of white lead prepared, three pounds; 
t of oil of toſes, fix pounds z of common wa- 
«© ter, « ſufficient quantity; and of white wax, 
ine ounces. Let the off, white lead, and 
* water, be boiled together in a proper veſſel : 
* and havifig added the wax towards the end 
* of thy doing, that it may be melted, let 
* thetm forth a plaſter.” 
This preſeription makes that of fle 8 
oft further neceflary : Which is ordered, in 
the fache Pharmititopere, to be thus prepared. 

Take of bruiſed red roſes, not quite blown, 
ye — and of oil of chves, N 


* Expoſe 


py 
* 
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« Expoſe them to the heat of the fun, or of a 
« halneum marie, for three days. The oil bein 
c then preſſed out of the roſes, and a fell 
« quantity being added, Iet them undergo the 
ce like treatment: and the ſame muſt be re- 
« peated a third time; except that the laſt 
« quantity: ay be ſuffered to infuſe in the oil 
« for a month. Then preſſing out the oil, 
« and purifying it, it will be fit for uſe.” 

This compoſition for the mollifying bougies 
is much more rational, as well as fimple, than 
the preceding for the reſolving kind: though the 
previous preparation of the unguentum roſatum, 
and the emplaſtrum de ceruſſa, are much more 

elaborate and expenſive, than are neceſſary for 
ingredients that enter into ſuch kind of medica» 
ments. It may, moreover, by a proper addi- 
tion, be made to anſwer the end of the reſolving 
bougies : and fave the pains of forming a ſepa- 
rate compound for them. I will, therefore, 
ſubjoin the manner in which, excepting the 
odour of . the roſes that can relate only to the 
elegance of the form, the fame compoſition 


RESOLVING AND MOLLIFYING BOUGIES, OF 
A MORE SIMPLE PREPARATION THAN 
THose of MR. Dakan. 157 
Take of virgin wax, eight ounces; of 

erna ceti, three ounces; of hogs lard, 


- 
* 


two 
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two ounces; of oil of olives, one ounce; 
and of ceruſe, fix drams. Boil the ceruſe, 
and oil, together in a pipkin with water, 
till they unite into one body; and then, 
having melted the other ingredients together, 
add it to them. In this compoſition, dip 
pieces of linnen: and proceed in other re- 
ſpects as directed in the above recipes: and 
they will form bougies, the ſame as thoſe of 
the mollifying kind, above deſcribed. 

To render theſe bougies corroſive, when fo 
required, melt an ounce of the compoſition: 
and add to it a dram, or in proportion to 
the degree of cauſticity wanted, of red pre- 
cipitate; and dip the narrow end of the 
linnen, for about a ſixth part of an inch, in 
it. When this is grown cold, and ſet, dip 
the remaining part of the linnen in the 
compoſition, without red precipitate ; and 
proceed in forming the bougies, as in other 
caſes, 

, OB$SERvATION. 


| By this method, the ſame compound wo 
be made to anſwer in both the intentions, 

omitting or adding the red precipitate : which 
may, if a more active eſcarotic be wanted, 
be changed for the corroſive ſublimate. The 


pointing 
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pointing only the end with the acrid matter has 
an obvious and very valuable advantage; that is, 
the avoiding the irritation and corrofion otherwiſe 
neceſſarily made in the whole length of the ure- 
thra, which the bougie paſſes, when the cauſtic 
matter is commixed throughout the whole. 

It has been ſaid by the pretenders to noſ- 
trums, and thoſe who are diſpoſed to favour 
empirical practice, that Mr. Daran has the 
merit of inventing or introducing the uſe of 
plaſter candles of this kind, for the opening a 
due paſſage in the urethra, when obſtructed by 
caruncles, or ſtrictures. But I have very lately 
ſeen 'ſpecimens of ſuch, as were every way 
equally perfe& with thoſe of Mr. Daran, that 
were prepared here long before he ſent any over; 
or perhaps was himſelf acquainted with the uſe 
of them. 


— — — 
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F cerates. 


CERATUM ALBUM, L. 

| White cerate. 
AKE of oil of olives, four ounces in 
1 meaſure; of white wax, four ounces 
in weight; and of ſperma ceti, half an 
ounce in weight. Melt the whole together ; 
and ſtir them well, till the cerate be grown 
quite cold. 


OBSER- 
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\. OB$ERVATION. 
This ion is of its own nature defen. 
fative, and ny y emollient: but its principal 
uſe is as a v F 
active medicaments. 


Cg runs ATTRAKENS, Emplaſtrum cereum 
* DICTUM, E. 
Drawing cerate. 

Tale of yellow wax, four pounds; of 

white reſin, and of mutton fuet, each two 


ops. Let them be melted together. 


| OBSERVATION. 
Ts compoſition is given by the college of 
Edinburg, to ſupply the place bn the melilot 
in the ſame manner as the empla/irum 
attrahens of the college of London; from which, 
it differs only in the proportion of the ingredi- 
ents: that of the reſin being much leſs, and 
that of the ſuet much _ in 
of which, the compound is proportionably leſs 
digeſtive. It is difficult, however, to decide 
which of the two is the beſt form: ſince each 
is preferable on different occaſions. In the caſe 
of thoſe whoſe fkins are lefs irritable, and 
— a diſcharge is wanted, the London 
rum attrahens is beſt ad apted. But where 
the in is tender, and the inflammation is great, 


che emolſient nature of this compoſition is more 
ſuitable. 


72240 From 
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From the form of this compound, in which 
the wax has ſo large a proportion, it evidently 
belongs to the claſs of cerates; and not to that 
of plaſters: and I have Ne ranked it 

| CeraTuM cITRINUM, _ 
| Tel terate. 

Take of yellow bafilicum, half a wal 
and of yellow wax, one ounce. Mix them 


* 
. N 
o - 


OBSERVATION. 


This is digeſtive; and differs only from the 
yellow baſilicum, in being of a ſtiffer — 158 ; 


and having a Ea of the aher 
ingredients. a 


mf e e 
‚ Common-cerate. 


Take of yellow wax, and olive oil, cath 
2 pound. Melt them er: | 


OBSERVATION. 


This differs only from the white cerate in 
colour; and in being ſotne vchat leſs emollienit. 
from the omiſſion of the cer; and has 
no advantage over it, but in being ſomewhat 
cheaper, 


CERATUM 
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| CERATUM EPULOTICUM, I. 
Cicatrizing cerate. 


Take pf oil of olives, one pound; and 
of yellow wax, and prepared calamy, each 
half a pound. Melt the wax with the oil: 
and, as ſoon as the mixture begins to regain 
a ſolid conſiſtence, ſprinkle in the calamy ; 
and ftir the whole well, till nt cerate be 


grown _ cold. 


Own RVATION. 


The name of this cerate declares its uſe: 
and it is, in conſequence of its fitneſs for that. 
purpoſe, at preſent in univerſal eſteem as a cica- 
trizing medicament, to the excluſion of almoſt 
all others. The emollient effect of the oil, 
and the repellent power of the calamy, which 
two ingredients are © kept in a ſtate of due con- 
junction by the mediation of the wax, that gives 
a proper conſiſtence to the compoſition, fitly 
ſupplying what is wanted, in order to the com- 
FOO of this intention. 


Cunarur EPULOTICUM, Unguentum elapde 
; calaminaris DIETUM, E. 
Take of yellow wax, eighteen ounces ; 


and melt it in two pounds of olive oil. 
| Then 
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Then ſprinkle in, gradually, ten ounces and 
a half of calamy; and mix them, by continyal 
ſtirring, till the matter be r gen 


OBSERVATION. 


This differs from the preceding, only in de 
proportion of the ingredients. The quantity 
of oil being leſs with relation to the wax, and 
that of the calamy with relation to the whole. 
The difference in regard to the oil, and wax, 
reſpects only the conſiſtence; which is not, 
moreover, materially varied by it: but the di- 
miniſhing the quantity of the calamy, on which 
the drying action of the medicament wholly 
depends, renders it conſiderably leſs efficacious 
with reſpect to the curative intention, 


CERATUM MERCURIALE, I. 
Mercurial cerate. 


Take of yellow wax, and of tried hogs 
lard, each half a pound; of quickſilver, three 
ounces ; and of the ſimple balſam of ſulphur, 
one dram. Melt the wax with the lard: 
and then add them gradually to the quick- 
ſilver, firſt well divided by the balſam of 
ſulphur. | 

OB$SERVATION, , 


This is diſcutient, and ſpecific: and is ade 
ſigned to be uſed where mercurial r 
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are wanted in thoſe intentions. But the rubbi 
in, at proper intervals, ſmall quantities of the 
common mercurial ointment will, as was ob- 
ſerved before, be found always more efficacious, 
than where the mercury is bound up, and hin- 
dered from entering the {kin, hy commixture 
with in on of more tenacious e. 
ſuch as f wax. 


LS _ * — — — „ . „ r 


UN GUEN TUM SIMPLEX. 
See Linimentum ſimplex. 
UNGUENTUM ALBUM. 
White ointment. © 
AKE of olive oil, one pint; of white 


wax, four ounces ; and of ſperma 
ceti, three ounces. Melt the whole toge- 


ther with a gentle heat; and ſtir them very 


briſkly, without ceaſing, till they be fully 
cold. W> 
| OBSERVATION. 


This ointment is defenſative and emollient, 
from the nature of the |ſperma ceti. It is, 


however, more frequently uſed compounded 
with other medicaments of various properties, 


chan ſimply. — UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM ALBUM, E. 
White ointment. 


Take of white wax, eight ounces. Melt 
it in three pounds of olive oil; and then add 
gradually of ceruſe, one pound. Mix them, 
by ſtirring, that they may form an unguent. 


OBSERVATION. 

This differs, in its medicinal nature, from 
the preceding, only in the addition of the ce- 
ruſe: which, by its aſtringent, refrigerating 
quality, renders it more emollient; and, in 
ſome degree, repellent. 


UNGUENTUM ALBUM CAMPHORATUM, 
L. & E. 
Camphorated white ointment. 

For that of the London Pharmacopera, 
add, to the reſpective above given compoſi- 
tion for white ointment, a dram and a half 
of camphire, firſt beaten with a few drops 
of the oil of almonds. | 

For that of the Edinburg Pharmacopeta, 
the ſame muſt be done; except that the 
proportion muſt be a dram and a half of the 
camphire to only one pound of the ointment, 


R  O883 R- 


- — — 
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| . OBSERVATION. 

The camphire, by its ſtimulating and anti. 
ſpaſmodic action, gives a diſcutient power to 
the compoſition, in caſes where the veſſels are 
relaxed, and debilitated, by contuſions, violent 
extenſion in ſprains, or other ſuch cauſes. 
The proportion of the camphire in the recipe 
of the London Pharmacopeia, which is only 
one dram to about a pound, ſeems too little to 
promiſe the due effect: and that of the Edin- 
burg, which is one half more, is, therefore, 


better. | 
UnGvenTUM, (sEU oxy MEL) AEGYPTIA- 
cu, E. 
Mel AÆgyptiacum. 

Take of verdigriſe, well pounded, five 
ounces; of honey, fourteen ounces; and of 
vinegar, ſeven ounces. Boil them together, 
ſtirring them diligently, till they acquire the 
conſiſtence of an ointment. 


| OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition, by the ſtrongly irritatin 
and lightly cauſtic - of the verdipriſe, : 
highly detergent ; and applied in that intention, 
moſt generally, to foul ulcers, where the aid 
of ſtronger eſcarotics is not required to cleanſe 
their ſurface, It is either uſed, compounded 
with digeſtive ointments, or liniments ; or di- 
lated with vinegar ; where that form may ren- 

der it more fit to be applied. Un- 
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UxcduEN TUM, vutGO LINIMENTUM AR- 
CE1, E. | 
Ointment, called Arcæus's liniment. 

Take of hogs lard, one pound ; of goats 

or mutton ſuet, two pounds; and of Ve- 

nice turpentine, and of gum tlemi, each one 

pound and a half. Melt them together; and 
let the ointment be ftrained. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition was formerly in uſe, as a 
digeſtive, in cafes where warm applications 
were thought neceſſary : but the proportion of 
adipoſe matter renders it unfit, in moſt caſes, 
to bo applied to ulcers; as it would promote 
the growth of fungous fleſh; and prevent a 
kindly incarnation. The mixture of relaxing 
and ſtimulating ingredients make it more proper 
to be uſed as a ſuppurative: though the addition 
of ſubſtances of a mucilaginous and tenacious 
conſiſtence tend to give compoſitions, formed 
in that intention, a greater degree of efficacy. 


UN GUEN TUM EX ALTHEA, L. 
Ointment of marſh mallows. 

Take of the oil of mucilages, three pints 
of yellow wax, one pound; of yellow rein, 
half a pound ; and of common turpentine, 
two ounces, Melt the refin and wax with the 

5 R 2 oil. 
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unguentum Arcœi, ſimply, or with additions, 
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oil. Then, being taken off the fire, add 


the turpentine ; and ſtrain the mixture while 
it is hot. 


OBSERVATION. 


This ointment is ſuppurative, from its ge- 
neral compoſition ; and gently digeſtive, from 
the reſin and turpentine. It is, however, more 
rarely uſed in the latter intention; the bl. 
cum flavum, moſt generally, and ſometimes the 


ſupplying the place of all others, in the preſent 
mode of practice. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM FLAVUM, L. 
Tilo bafilicum. 


Take of oil of olives, one pint ; of 
yellow wax, yellow reſin, and Burgundy 
pitch, each one pound ; and of common 
turpentine, three ounces. Melt the wax, 
reſin, and pitch, with the oil, over a gentle 
fire. Then, being taken off, add the tur- 
pentine ; and ſtrain the mixture while it 
remains hot. 


TM OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is digeſtive; and now in 
moſt general uſe in that intention : being found 
to be the beſt, hitherto introduced into practice, 
The turpentine, Burgundy pitch, and _ 

* * 
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by their ſtimulating power, promote the ſecre- 
tion of pus; and excite a due inflammation : 
the oil and wax attemper, and correct the 
otherwiſe too irritating quality of the other in- 
gredients; and ſerve to produce the proper 
confiſtence of the ointment. | 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM FLAVUM, E. 


Yellow bafilicum. , 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; of 
white reſin, one pound and a half. Melt 
them together in one pound of oil of olives : 
mixing, afterwards, half a pound of Ve- 
nice turpentine ; and then ſtraining the 
ointment. | 


OBSERVATION. | 

The greater proportion of turpentine is the 
principal variation in this compoſition from the 
preceding ; and renders it more irritating than 
that ; and, conſequently, in many caſes, leſs 
proper. This unfitneſs cannot, moreover, on 
ſuch occaſions, be commodiouſly corrected by 
additions : while, on the contrary, whenever it 
is required to make the medicament more ſti- 
mulating, it is eaſily done. The preceding is, 
therefore, much the moſt preferable form for 
this ointment : as being adapted to more general 
uſe; and being capable of ſuch extemporaneous 
alterations, as will ſuit all caſes, | 


R 3 UNGUEN= 
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 UNGUENTUM BASILICUM NIGRUM, L. 
Black bafuicum. 

Take of oil of olives, one pint ; of yellow 
wax, yellow refin, and common pitch, each 
nine ounces. Melt the whole together ; and 
ſtrain the mixture off while hot. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition differs from that of the 
yellow baſilicum, only in the ſubſtituting com- 
mon pitch for the turpentine Its qualities are, 
therefore, much the ſame: but in conſequence 
of the pitch bearing a larger proportion in this, 
than the turpentine in the other, it is more 
warm, and ſtimulating. It is, however, at 


preſent, but rarely uſed in the improved 
practice. 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM NIGRUM, E. 
Black baſilicum. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, ſheeps 
fuet, and tar, each half a pound ; and of 
oil of olives, one pound and a half, Melt 


the whole together by a gentle fire, ſtirring 
them well; and ſtrain the ointment. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is much inferior to the former. For 
the uſe of the ſuet, along with fo large a pro- 


POP tion 
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portion of oil, will, in many caſes, as is well 
known by experience, breed funguſſes; and 
render the incarnation in ulcers leſs kindly, 
than thoſe compoſitions, in which they are 
emitted. The tar, in this proportion likewiſe, 
renders the medicament more irritating, than 
is proper in moſt caſes, 


UNGUENTUM BASILICUM VIRIDE, L. 
See Lintmentum bafulicum viride. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM FORTIUsS, L. 
Strong mercurial ointment. 


Take of tried hogs lard, two pounds; 
of crude mereury, one pound; and of the 
ſimple balſam of ſulphur, half an ounce, 
Rub the quickſilver with the balſam of ſul- 
phur, till it no longer appear diſtinct: then 
add, by degrees, the lard made warm ; and 
mix them carefully. 


OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition is principally intended to 
be uſed for the raiſing ſalivations, to which 
purpoſe it is the beſt adapted of any that expe- 
rience has hitherto taught the uſe of. The 
mercury is the only ingredient that operates 
immediately to the final intention : the lard 
being only the vehicle of the mercury; and 
the balſam of ſulphur the medium for com- 
R 4 bining 
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bining them. Where, nevertheleſs, mercurial 
ointments are applied as diſcutients, or to act in 
a ſpecific intention, without ſalivation, a weaker 
ointment, in which the proportion of lard is 
much greater, is fitter; as it can be more freely 
uſed, without danger of ſalivation. 


DUN GUEN TUM CARULEUM MITIUS, L. 
The weaker mercurial ointment. 


Take of tried hogs lard, four pounds ; of 
crude mercury, one pound ; and.of common 
turpentine, one ounce. Rub the mercury 
in a mortar, with the turpentine, till it no 
longer appear diſtinguiſhable, Then add, 
by degrees, the lard, made warm ; and mix 
them thoroughly. | 


OBSERVATION, 


This compoſition is intended to anſwer the 
ſame purpoſes as the preceding. But it is 
more proper than that, where ſalivation is not 
deſigned : and where mercurial unction is 
thought adviſeable, for the diſcuſſing tumours, 
or producing effects by its ſpecific action in par- 
ticular parts, a yet greater proportion of lard 
may be added; in order that it may be duly 
ſpread, and rubbed in upon the part, when 
uſed in ſuch ſmall quantities as not to occaſion 
any danger of ſalivation. By this manner of 
application of mercurial ointment, much more 
may be effected, than by any uſe of perfricated 

7 3 Plates, 
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plates, amalgama ; or any of the plaſters, or 
ſtiffer unguents, where the mercury is bound 
up, or clogged with ſuch tenacious ſubſtances, 
as prevent its entering the ſkin, and being ab- 
ſorbed ; and, conſequently, conveyed to the 
more interior parts, where it is intended to act. 
Nor is there in this method the leaſt diffi- 
culty in adequating the quantity of mercury to 
the circumſtances of the caſe; and avoiding, 
where leſſer proportions are ſufficient, the ha- 
zard of any inconveniencies. 


UNGUENTUM CARULEUM, N. S. B. 
Mercurial ointment. 

Take of crude mercury, and hogs lard, 
an equal weight; of Venice turpentine, 
a ſufficient quantity to divide. the mercury. 
Mix them as in the preceding. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is deſigned for ſalivations; and ſeems 
to have no advantage over the two preceding, 
but the ſaving the trouble of rubbing in larger 
quantities, 

UNGUENTUM CETI. 
Train ointment. 
Take of mutton ſuet, and tar, each one 


ounce ; of train oil, two ounces, Melt them 


to gether, 


-— 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 

'This compoſition will ſcarcely, be of the pro- 
per conſiſtence of an ointment : but verges more 
towards that of a liniment. As it bears, how- 
ever, this name by thoſe who ufe it, I have re- 
ceived it ſq here, It is, from the large propor- 
tion of oleaginous matter, emollient; and the 
addition of the tar may, in ſome caſes, render 

it ſuppurative. But it is not in common uſe, 

nor ſo well adapted to any particular intention, 
ſimple, or conjunct, as to be neceſſary: though 
it has a place in the Pharmacrpeia of a conſidera- 
ble hoſpital. 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM, E. 
Yellow ointment, 


Take of crude mercury, one ounce ; and 
of ſpirit of nitre, two ounces, Having 
put them into a proper phial, digeſt in a 
ſand-bath, till the mercury be diſſolved. 
Then, while the ſolution yet retains its full 
heat, let it be mixed with hogs lard melted, 
and growing ſold again with the cold, one 
pound, by ſtirring them briſkly together in 
a marble mortar, that they may form an 


ointment. 
"OBSERVATION. 
This ointment will have the ſpecific proper- 
ties of mercury : and will be efficacious in the 


caſe of the itch, or other cutaneous diſeaſes, 
where 
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where the uſe of mercury may avail. But the 
mercurial ſalt, produced by the combination of 
the mercury and fpirit of nitre, will be very cau- 
ſtic and acrid ; and much more apt to ſalivate, 
than the white precipitate prepared by alkaline 
ſalts; which is, therefore, Er preferable for 
the compoſition of unguents of this kind. 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS, N. S. T. 
Emollient ointment. 
Take of the ointment of marſh mallows, 
P. L. four ounces; and of oil of turpentine, 
one ounce; and mix them. 


OBSERVATION, 

The ointment of marſh mallows itſelf, as 
was remarked in the obſervations on it, con- 
tains more than one ingredient, which make 
againſt its emollient action: but the addition of 
the oil of turpentine, would render it ſtill leſs 
ſuitable to this purpoſe. On the contrary, if 
this compoſition was applied to parts confidera- 
bly inflamed, it would, by its irritating nature, 
undoubtedly aggravate, and not aſſwage, the in- 
flammation : and muſt, therefore, be condemn- 
ed as improper in moſt of the cafes, which its 
name ſuggeſts it to be deſigned to relieve. 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS CUM 0P10, N. S. J. 
Emollient ointment with opium. | 

Take of the emollient ointment, two 

ounces ; and of ſtrained opium, one ounce. 

Mix them, | O B- 
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FRY OBSERVATION. 

The fame objection, which lies againſt the 
preceding, will lie alſo againſt this : and the 
uſe of opium externally, as was before ob- 
ſerved, is leſs efficacious, in moſt caſes, than 
internally. 


UNGUENTUM EMOLLIENS, E. 
Emollient ointment, 


Take of oil of palms, four pounds ; of 
linſeed oil, three pounds; and of yellow 
wax, one pound. Being melted together by 
a gentle heat, mix with them, by ſtirring, 
half a pound of Venice turpentine ; and 
ſtrain the ointment. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is more ſuitable to the in- 
tention, than either of the preceding : but the 
turpentine yet counteracts, in ſome degree, the 
other ingredients; and certainly ought to have 
no place in an emollient ointment. 


 UNGUENTUM EPISPASTICUM, E. 
Bliftering cantment. 


Take of hogs lard, and Venice turpen- 
tine, each three ounces; of yellow wax, 


one ounce ; and of cantharides, three drams. 
The 


The lard, and wax, being melted together, 
add the cantharides powdered; and after- 
wards the turpentine. Mix them to form an 


ointment. 


OBSERVATION. 


The turpentine is, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, in ſpeaking of the bliſtering plaſters, 
too irritating to be proper to be admitted into 
compoſitions, formed in this intention. The an- 
guentum veficatorium of the London college, 
which is formed by only adding an equal 
weight of hogs lard to the bliſtering plaſter, is, 
therefore, to be preferred to this. 


UNGUENTUM EPISPASTICUM MITI1US, E. 
Weaker bliſtering ointment. | 
Take of cantharides, one ounce; and of 
ſpring water, boiling hot, as much as may 
be ſufficient. Infuſe, for a night, in a 
cloſe veſſel; and, having ſtrained off the 
fluid with ſtrong preſſure, boil it with two 
ounces of hogs lard, till the aqueous moiſture 
be exhaled. Then add of white refin, and 


yellow wax, each one ounce; and of Venice 


turpentine two ounces : and form the whole 
into an ointment. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 

\ The catition of infuſing in a cloſe veſſel, is 
) unneceflary : as being grounded on a notion, 
that the epiſpaſtie matter of the cantharides is 
volatile: whereas, the contrary is evident from 
experiment. The addition of turpentine is not 
equally objectionable in this compoſition, as in 
the preceding ; if the ointment be intended to 
be applied for what is called perpetual bliſters; 
As che irritation, inſtead of being injurious, is 

wanted here to promote the diſcharge. 


UNGUENTUM F GUMMI ELEMI, L. 

| The gum elemi vintment. 

Take of tried mutton ſuet, freſh, two 
pounds ; of gum elemi, one pound ; and 
of common turpentine, ten ounces. Melt 
the gum with the ſuet: and having removed 
them from the fire, add immediately the 
turpentine, and ſtrain the mixture, while it 
remains fluid with the heat. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is fubſtituted for the n- 
guentum or linimentum Arcæi; and only differs 
from it in the proportions of the ingredients. 
What is before ſaid of the properties of that 
ointment, will equally hold good with regard 
to this ; and need not, — be repeated. 


UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM HAMORRHOIDALE, N. S. T. 
See Linimenium bæmorrboi dale. 


UNGUENTUM E LAPIDE CALAMINARIS, E. 
See Ceratum epuloticum. 


UNGUENTUM AD LEPRAM, N. S. B. 
Ointment for the leproſy. 

Take of the roots of the ſhatp-pointed 
dock, four pounds; and of mütton ſuet, 
eight pounds. Boil, and ſtrain them, uſing 
ſtrong preſſure. Then add of tar, two 
pounds; of oil of olives, eight pounds; 
and of brimſtone, half a pound. 


OBSERVATION. 


The name of this ointment declares the in- 
tention of the compoſition to be the cure of 
leproſies. If it effect this, it muſt be by the 
ſpecific action of the dock roots and ſulphur, 

e other ingredients forming only the vehicle. 


UNGUENTUM, DICTUM BALSAMUM LocA- 
TELLI, IL. 
Ointment, called Locatelli's balſam. 
Take of the oil of olives, one pint ; of 
Straſburg turpentine, atid yellow wax, each 
half a pound; and of red ſanders, ſix drams. 
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Melt the wax, with ſome part of the oil, 
over a gentle fire. Then add the turpentine, 
with the remainder of the oil ; and after- 
wards mix in the ſanders ; and ſtir the whole 
well * till it be nearly cold. 


On8sERVATION. 

This compoſition was eſteemed greatly vul- 

, while ſuch notions prevailed ; and, there- 
fore, had the name of balſam improperly given 
to it. Its real property, as an external medica- 
ment, is, to be Gigeſtive: and it differs from the 
yellow baſilicum in little elſe, but in the pro- 
portion of the ingredients, and the addition of 
the ſanders, which, indeed, renders it leſs fit 


for exterior uſe. It is accordin gly, at preſent, 
ſeldom — externally in regular FOTO 


 UNGUENTUM MERCURIALE, E. 
Mercurial ointment. 


Take of hogs lard, three ounces ; of 
mutton ſuet, one ounce ; and of crude mer- 
cury, one ounce. Rub them continually in 
a mortar, till the globules of mercury dif- 
appear. 

It may be prepared, likewiſe, with twice, 
or thrice, the proportion of the mercury. 


OBSER- 
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 OBs8E&RVATION 
This compoſition is of the ſame nature, and 
calculated to anſwer the ſame intentions, as the 
unguentum cærultum of the London Pharma- 
thpeia : from which, however, it varies, in 
the omitting the turpentine, or balſam of ſul- 
phur, uſed as a medium for more eaſily and 
effectually uniting the mercury and lard: and 
in the addition of the mutton ſuet. Through 
the default of adding turpentine, balſam of ſul- 
phur, or ſome other ſuch ſubſtance, the com- 
mixture of the mercury with oily or ſeyous 
bodies becomes much more laborious, and leſs 
perfect: and this is, therefore, a material omiſ- 
ſion, The addition of the mutton Tuet renders 
the ointment leſs free to be ſpread; and, moſt 
robably, leſs penetrating, and fit to be abſorbed 
by the veſſels of the ſkin: and, conſequently, 
leſs efficacious, with reſpe& to the medicinal 
intention of its uſe. The form of the London 
Pharmacoþeia may, therefore, juſtly claim, in 
every view, the preference to this, 


UNOUREN TUM NERVINUM; E. 
See Linimentum nervinum. 
UNGUENTUM NxUTRITUM, E. 
See Linimentum nutritum. 
UNnGUENTUM oPHTHALMICUM, N. S. . 


See Linimentum ephthalmicum. 
8 UNSUuEN- 
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| UNGUENTUM-E Pics, IL. 
| bats DODimment of tar. 
Take of tar, and tried mutton ſuet, an 


equal weight. Melt them together; and 
ſtrain the: mixture while hot. 


„Os var 10 u. 


This nar ue ſeems proper for no other 
intention than the * 2 as it is formed 
of the committure of a relaxing, with a ſtimu- 


| lating ingredient, 
UNGUENTUM PSORICUM, N. S. T. 
See Linimentum pſoricum. 


UncvenTUM ROSACEUM, VULGO POMA- 
See Linimentum fimplex. 


UncuznTUM SAMBUCINUM, L. 
Ointment of elder. 

Take of elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds; of tried mutton ſuet, three pounds; 
and of oil of olives, one pound. Boil the 
flowers till they become almoſt criſp in the 
ſuet and oil, previouſly melted together. 
Then preſs out the ointment, from the fe- 
culent part. n 


OB$ER- 
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4 DpBRYATION, ,- edu 
This compoſition is greatly relaxin . + ng 
conſequently emollient z and uſed moſt com- 
monly in that intention : being much better 
adapted to it than the compoſition before given, 
po che name of the un enmillem. 
The college of London have here ſubſtituted 
the flowers, inſtead of the leaves, young 2 
and bark of the elder; chat were the parts dor 
merly put into / this ointment: which!" 1 


render the compound more elegant; _ more 


expenſive, and not more effectnal. 


UncvznTuM SAMBUCINUM, E. 
See Lininientum A 


nuR Tun SATURNINUM; L. 
Ointment of l 
Take of oil of olives, half a pint ; of white 
wax, one ounce and a half; and of ſugar 
of lead, two drams. Rub the ſugar of lead, 
previouſly reduced to a very fine powder, 
with ſome of the oil. Then add them to 
the wax, melted with the remaining part of 
the oil: and ſtir the mixture till it be grown 
quite colt. 
OBsEtrvar ton. 
This compoſition is repellent; and proper to 


be uſed either ſimply, or mixed with digeſtives, 
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in the caſe of ulcers, where there is too profuſe 
a diſcharge, and the circumſtances admit of its 
being diminiſhed, without hazard. It is alſo 
uſed for the herpes miliaris: and thoſe kind of 
ſuperficial eruptions, that are durable in the 
fame part. But the application of repellents, 
either to check the diſcharge of ulcers, or to 
remove cutaneous eruptions, ſhould always be 
made with caution, and due conſideration of 
what conſequences may follow. The uſe of 


this ointment is not frequent in regular practice. 


UnGuznNTUM SATURNINUM, E. 
Ointment of lead. 

Take of white wax, three ounces : and 
melt it in one pound of oil of olives. 
Sprinkle in, by degrees, one ounce of ſugar 
of lead; and ſtir them continually together, 
till the ointment grows ſtiff with the cold, 


OBSERVATION. 
This differs from the preceding, in the pro- 
portion of the ſugar of lead, which renders it 
more repelling; and, conſequently, more effec- 


tual for the purpoſes to which it is applied. 


UNGUEN TUM SIMPLEX, L. 
See Linmentum ſimplex. 


54 UNGUEN= 
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UNGUENTUM.E SULPHURE, L. 
See Linimentum e ſulpbure. 


UNGUENTUM TRIPHARMACUM, L. 
Take of the common plaſter, four ounces 
in weight; of olive oil, three ounces in 
meaſure; Md of vinegar, one ounce in 
meaſure. Set them together over a gentle 
fire; and ſtir them continually, till they are 
brought to the conſiſtence of an ointment, 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is given, by the college of 
London, inſtead of the unguentum nutritum : 
from which it differs in having the oil and li- 
tharge in a ſtate of combination before their ad- 
mixture with the vinegar; in order, as is faid, 
to facilitate the preparation. But the efficacy 
of the compound depending on the union of 
the lead with the vinegar: it may be well que- 
ſtioned, whether the previous combination of it 
with the oil may not impede, in ſome degree, 
ſuch union: and, conſequently, render the 
medicament leſs effectual. The ion of 
vinegar is alſo diminiſhed here: which ſtill fur- 
ther weakens the qualities of the compound, 
with reſpect to its medicinal action. 

The aſtringent property of the combined lead 
and vinegar, renders this compound repellent; 
and the relaxing power of the oil, emollient: 
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on the ſcore of which qualities, it was formerly 
much in uſe; in the caſe of burns, ſcalds, ery- 
ſipelatous inflammations, and other ſimilar 
caſes. But, at preſent, it is much leſs frequent- 


ly applied in regular practice. 
___ Un&wenTum TUTIE, IL. 
See Linimentun tutigy 
UNnGUuENTUM TUT12, E. 
See Linimentum tutiæ. 
a UxcUEN TUI AD VESICATORIA, L. 
Ointment for bliſters. 

Take of tried hogs lard, and of the blif. 
teting plaſter, each equal weights. Melt 
them together with a very gentle heat; 
and ſtir them well till quite cold. 


r 
This compoſition, when applied for what is 
called perpetual bliſters, is inferior to the an- 
gurntum epiſpaſticum of the Edinburg Pharma- 
cbpeia, and other of the older forms: as wanting 
ſome ſtimulating ingredients to promote the 
. diſcharge, and digeſtion: which is a conſider- 
able part of the intention, in the application of 
ſuch bliſters. been e, 


sdurnrun vine, . 
hes See Linimentum wviride. 


9 
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S'E CT. IV. 
Of lininents. 
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LINIMENTUNM 'ALBUM, L. 

White liniment. 
AK E of oil of olives, three ounces 
in meaſure; of ſperma ceti, fix drams 
in weight; and of white wax, two drams, 
Melt all together by a gentle heat; briſkly 
ſtirring them, without intermiſſion, till the 
mixture be grown quite cold. | 

OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is defenſative, and ſlightly 
emollient: but it is rarely uſed ſimply: being 
intended, as the unguentum album, for a vehicle 
to more active ingredients. | 


LiniMENTUM ARCE1. 

See Unguentum Arcai. 
LINIMENTUM HAMORRHOIDALE, Unguen- 
tum hæmorrhoidale, p1cTuM, N. S. T. 

Lini ment for the piles. 

Take of the linimentum album, one ounce 
and a half; and of ſtrained opium, one 


dram. Mix them well together. 
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OBSERVATION. 
This is intended to allay pajn and inflamma. 


tion, ariſing from the piles, when very excru- 
ciating and violent. 


Lan TU n! MERCURIAL, Unguentum e 
mercurio precipitato, DICTUM, L. 


Take of the ſimple ointment, or pomatum, 
. ane ounce and a half; of precipitated ſulphur, 
two drams; and of white precipitate of mer- 
cury, two ſcruples. Mix the whole together: 
and moiſten them with the ley of tartar, to 
bring the whole to the conſiſtence of an 
ointment, 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition will have the ſpecific aftiog 
of mercury; and will cure the itch, and other 
cutaneous diſeaſes of a ſimilar nature. It is, 
however, made more compound than neceſſary, 
by the addition of ingredients, which rather 
injure than improve it. The precipitated ſul- 
phur will add little to its efficacy: but, on the 
other hand, renders its uſe diſguſtful, and in- 
commodious, by its very diſagreeable and — 
ſmell. The ley of tartar renders it acrid an 
troubleſome to tender ſkins: and, at the fame 
time, tends to revivify the mercury, and deſtroy 
its intirqate union with the other ingredients; 


on 
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on which its due diffuſion over the ſurface of the 
parts where it is applied, and, conſequently, its 
medicinal efficacy, depends. The omiſſion of 
theſe ingredients; the changing the ſimple oint- 
ment (or, more properly, liniment) for the white 
liniment; and the increafing the proportion of 
the precipitate, which may be done without the 
leaſt hazard, according to the preſcription for 
the linimentum mercuriale pſoricum, below given; 


would produce, therefore, a compoſition much 
more effectual and elegant than this. 


LINIMENTUM MERCURIALE PSORICUM. 
Mercurial liniment for the atch, 


Take of ail of olives, three ounces; and 
of white wax, one ounce. Melt them to- 
gether; and then mix with them two drams 
of white precipitate, by grinding on a proper 
ſtone. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is, as was above obſerved, 
a moſt efficacious cure for the itch in all caſes: 
if the parts, on which the eruptions appear, be 
rubbed over with it as lightly as poſſible. It is 
proper, however, unleſs where the diſeaſe is con- 
fined to a ſmall ſarface, not to anoint the whole 
together; but to go over the parts affected, at three 
or four different times: repeating the application 
at laſt, on thoſe where the firſt does not ap 
to have been fully effectual. By the uſe Ache 
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liniment, which has not any diſagreeable ſcent, 
nor will the cloaths that touch it, or, 
in the leaſt, foul the ſkin, even when firſt laid 
upon it, the inconveniencies of the ſulphureous 
unguents are wholly avoided: and the patient, 
by that means, freed from the moſt diſguſt- 
ing application, that makes any part of the 
pteſent improved art of medicine. 


LiniMENTUM NERVINUM, Unguentum nervi- 

num, DICTUM, E. 

| Nerve ointment. 

Take of mutton ſuet, two pounds. Melt 
it, with a gentle heat, in one pound of oil 
of camomile, that they may be united: and, 
being taken off the fire, add, continually 
ſtirring them together, of oil of bays, one 
ounce; and of diſtilled oil of origanum, or 
roſemary, two ounces. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is emollient, and anti- 
ſpaſmodic: but is, at preſent, ſo little in uſe 
here, that the college of London have rejected 
the form out of their Pharmacopeia. 


LINIMENTUM oLEOSUM, N. S. B. 
| Otly liniment. 


1 K. ake of calves feet oil, one pound 3 of 


turpentine, two ounces; and of white ſope, 


three 
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three ounces, Mix them together with a 
gentle heat. 2 A 


OBSERVATION. | 

This is emollient, from the relaxing action 

of the oil; and diſcutient, from the reſolvent 

power of the ſope: and therefore intended. in 

caſes of tumefaction from viſcid humours, at- 
tended with inflammation. 


LiNIMENTUM OPHTHALMICUM, Unguentum 
ophthalmicum, picTuM, N. S. T. 


Liniment for ſore eyes. 


Take of gooſe greaſe, one ounce; and 
of prepared tutty, half an 'ounce. Mix 
them thoroughly well, by grinding them to- 
gether on a ſtone, rec 


OBSERVATION, 

This is the fame with the anguentum tutie 
of the London and Edinburg Pharmaceperas, 
except with relation to the kind of fat, which 
in this is preferable. The gooſe greaſe is greatly 
emollient; and the tutty repellent: which ren- 
der this compoſition, therefore, proper in caſes 
of a flux of humours, attended with inflamma+ 
tion, on the eyes. The gooſe greaſe is, doubt- 
leſs, equally efficacious with, if not more fo 
than, the fat of vipers, which is generally uſed 


in 
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in compoſitions of this kind; and directed in 
the ungnentum tutiæ of the London Pharma. 
copeia; and is to be procured with leſs trouble 
and expence. It js likewiſe more proper than 
the butter preſcribed in that of the Edinburg 
Pharmacopeta, becauſe it is much leſs ſubject to 
turn rancid. A twelfth part of opium is added, 
where the inflammation is very violent. 


LiniMgENTUM REFRIGERANS, Unguentum 
nutritum, DICTUM, E. 


Take of litharge, and vinegar, each two 
ounces; and of oil of olives, ſix ounces. 
Let them be rubbed together in a mortar, 
alternately pouring in part of the oil and 
vinegar, till the mixture be completed ; and 
the vinegar can no longer be diſtinguiſhed 
ſeparately. 

OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is repellent, from the lead 
corroded by the vinegar; and emollient, from 
the oil. It is uſed for burns, violent eryſipe- 
latous inflammations ; and in other ſuch caſes. 


LiNIMENTUM $AMBUCINUM, Unguentum ſam- 
bucinum, DICTUM, E. 


Liniment of elder. 
Take of the freſh interior bark, and of the 
leaves, of elder, each four ounces. Being 
| | | wel! 


* 
] 
( 
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well pounded, boil them in two pounds of 
linſeed oil, tall all the aqueous moiſture be 
exhaled. The oil being ſtrained with preſs- 
ure, melt in it fix ounces of white wax: and 


mix them together, by firring. 


OB$SERVATION. 


This differs from the unguentum PEO Wa 
of the London college in — the baſis 
of that compoſition being principally mutton 
ſuet; and of this linſeed oil, with a wal pro- 

rtion of wax: from whence it can only obtain 
the ſpiſſitude of a liniment. It differs alſo from 
the other, in being made from the leaves, and 
interior bark, inſtead of the flowers; which 
renders the preparation cheaper; and the com- 
poſition leſs elegant, on account of the ſtrong 
ſmell of _ rts of the elder. The emol- 
lient virtue of both compoſitions is, how- 
ever, much the ſame, when freſh : but this 
will be greatly more apt, than the other, to 
turn rancid with keeping; which as well de- 
praves its medicinal efficacy, as renders it 
offenſive. 


LINMIMEN TUM SAPONACEUM, L. 
See Embrocatio ſafonacea. 


Lixi- 
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 LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX, ds ſimplex, 


Simple bniment, commonly called PCMATUM. 
Take of tried hogs lard, two pounds; and 
of roſe water, three ounces. Beat the lard 
with the roſe water, till they be well incor- 
porated; and then melt the land with a very 
gentle fire ; and let it ftand at reſt for a ſhort 
time, that the water may ſubſide. After- 
wards pour out the Jard, leaying the water 
behind; and then ſtir, and beat it inceſſantly, 
while it is growing cold, that it may be 
broke into the maſt hight and yielding maſs. 
Add to this, as much eſſence of lemons, as 
ſhall be neceliary to give it an e 
ent. | 


rep. 


The operation of this liniment, as a medica- 
ment, is emollient. , But'it is rarely uſed fim- 
ply.in that intention: though ſometimes intro- 
duced in other compoſitions, or uſed as a 
vehicle. 


LiNIMENTUM E SULPHURE, Unguentum e 
ſulphure, picTuM, L. 
Sulphur liniment. 
Take of pomatum, half a pound; of 
flowers of ſulphur, unwaſhed, two ounces; 
and 
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and of eſſence of lemons, one ſrruple. Mix 
them, by rubbing the whole well together. 


| Os E RVAT ion + 
This compoſition is formed correſpondently 
to the common practice of curing the itch with 
brimſtone. But the moſt diſguſtful and laſt- 
ing ſmell of that ſubſtance, with the neceffi 

of uſing copious proportions of this greaſy, a4 
conſequently- naſty, compoſition, renders this 
method very diſagreeable, and incommodious : 
and, after all, it is not ſo certainly efficacious, 
as ſome mercurial preparations; which, applied 
in proper vehicles, are equally ſafe; and intirely 
free from theſe inconveniencies. The Vnimen- 
tum mercuriale pſericum, above given, is, there- 
fore, to be greatly preferred to this, for the cure 
of that diſeaſe : and has not, that I know of, 
failed to produce the defired effect in one of 
many ſcores of inſtances where it has been tried. 


LINIMEN TUM SULPHUREUM PSORICUM, Un- 
guentum pſoricum, DICTUM, N. S. T. 


The ſame with the preceding; unleſs that 
one ounce of the ley of tartar (commonly 
called oil of tartar per deliquium) is added, 
and the eſſence of lemons uſed only in half 
the proportion. 


OBZER-· 
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OBSERVAT ION. "4 

The addition of the lixivium of the ſalt of 
tartar may render the compoſition more effectual. 
But it ſometimes, by its acrimony, excoriates, 
and gives uncaſineſs, where the ſkin is of a 
tender and delicate nature. The college of 
London have accordingly omitted it in the un- 


guentum e ſulpbure: but retained it in the un- 


e mercurio precipitato: where, as was 
before obſerved, it 1s ſtill leſs proper. 


LINIMENTUM TRIPHARMACUM, L. 


Take of the common plaſter, four ounces 
in weight; of oil of olives, four ounces in 
meaſure; and of vinegar, one ounce in 
meaſure. Set them over a gentle fire; and 
ſtir them continually, till the liniment has 


acquired a due conſiſtence. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame nature with the anguen- 
tum tripharmacum ; but leſs efficacious with re- 
ſpect to the principal intention, from the leſs 
proportion of vinegar; on the combination of 
which, with the lead in the common plaſter, 
the cooling repellent power of the compoſition, 
as was obſerved before; depends. 


LINL 
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L1NIMENTUM TUTLE,, Unguentum tutiz; 
| DICTUM, IL. 


_ ' Liniment of tutty. 

Take any quantity of prepared tutty; 

and mix with it 48 much purified vipers fat, 

2s is requiſite to. bring. it 0 the een 
of a ſoft ointment. 999 A 


— 


4s 


OOO DIRT ATION: 5:1: 

This compoſition i is much the ſame, as the 
lnmentum ophthalmicum before given: and, like 
that, is intended as an emollient and repellent, 
in caſes of inflammation of the eyes: in which 
it is found uſeful; But any other kind of fat, 
perfectly free from rancidity, and of the fame 
conſiſtence, will equally well anſwer the end: 
as it cannot be 7 there is any ſpecific 
quality in that of vipers: and, indeed, the gooſe 
Hoy is more Gow: as it is more lique- 
able by a flight warmth; and conſequently, 
more penetrating. | 


LINIMENTUM TUTI®, Unguentum tutiæ, 
PDierux, B. 
Liniment of” tutty. 
Take of freſn butter, free from ſalt, four 
ounces ; and of white wax, two drams. 
Being melted together, with a gentle heat, 
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gradually ſprinkle in, one ounce of tutty ; 
continually ſtirring the ointment, till it grow 
cold. 


OBSERVATION. | 
This is the ſame, in its general nature, with 
the preceding: but the butter is more apt to 
turn rancid, than the fat of animals; and, 


therefore, leſs proper for this purpoſe. 


LINIMENTUM VIPERINUM, N. S. T. 
Viper liniment. 
Take of the colcothar of vitriol, one 
dram; and of vipers fat, one ounce. Mix 
them, by grinding them together on a ſtone. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is of the ſame nature, and 
formed in the ſame intention, as the linimen- 
tum ophthalmicum, and linimentum tutiæ, above 
given ; the vipers fat being emollient, and the 
colcothar of vitriol aſtringent, and, conſequent- 
ly, repellent. It is proper in this caſe, how- 
ever, that the colcothar ſhould be thoroughly 
well waſhed : otherwiſe it may be ſo acrid, as 
to be offenſive to the eyes; and inſtead of re- 
moving, increaſe the inflammation and fluxion, 
Where the repellent intention is the principal, 
the colcothar is more efficacious, than the tutty. 
The vipers fat may in this, as in the other, be 
changed for gooſe greaſe, for the reaſons above 
given, LIu- 
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L1INIMENTUM BASILICUM vIRIDE, Unguen- 
tum baſilicum viride, DICTUM, L. 
Green baſilicum. 
Take of yellow baſilicum, eight ounces 
in weight; of oil of olives, three ounces in 
meaſure; and of prepared verdigriſe, one 
ounce. Mix them, by melting the yellow ba- 
filicum, and oil of olives, together ; and when 
near cold, grinding them with the verdigriſe, 


on a proper ſtone. | | * 


My Innen mc; 
This compoſition differs from the yellow ba- 
filicum in form, by having the addition'of ſuch 
a quantity of oil, as renders it only of the ſpiſ- 
ſitude of a liniment : though the college of 
London have yet continued to give it the name 
of ointment, It differs alſo from the yellow in 
quality, by the addition of verdigriſe; which 
makes it detergent, as well as digeſtive: that 
ſubſtance having, as has been ſeveral times ob- 
ſerved before, this property in a very great degree. 
Compoſitions ' made thus with the crude ver- 
Agri, or with the mne A gptiacum, are the me- 
dicaments, moſt uſed in the preſent practice, 
whenever the detergent intention comes in que- 
ſtion; and the ſurface of the ulcer is not fo foul, 
as to require the uſe of more corroſive ſubſtances. 


L1iNt- 


; 
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| LINIMENTUM VIRIDE, Balſamum viride, pic- 
TUM, E. 


Take of linſeed oil, and of turpentine, 
each one pound; and of verdigriſe pounded, 
three drams. Let them be boiled together; 
continually ſtirring them, till the verdigriſe 
be diſſolved. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the preceding : but is too ſtimulating, 
from the turpentine, in many caſes, where in- 
flammation attends the foulneſs of the ulcers. 

The uſe 'of linſeed oil, inſtead of olive oil, 
will alſo conduce to the ſtimulating nature of 
the compound. For the linſeed oil is not only 
more irritating, in its original ſtate, than the 
other; but is apt to dry, when commixt with 
the turpentine ; and to adhere in a hard varniſh- 
like coat to the margin of ulcers, fretting and 
offending the ſkin. 

The proportion of verdigriſe is, likewiſe, too 
ſmall, in relation to the whole; where a ſtrongly 
deterging property is requiſite in the compound: 
and an extemporaneous addition of verdigriſe 
cannot be made expediently, though, if the 

uantity exceed the due proportion, ſuch other 
bſtances may be eaſily added, as will duly 
attemper it. 


The 
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The preceding linimentum befilicum viride is, 
therefore, far preferable to this compoſition, as 
more perfectly anſwering to the ſame intentions, 
and being free from the defects of it, 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE, L. 

See Eprithema acouſticum. . . 
=” — — — 
SECT. V. 

Of cataplaſms. 


— — —— — — —_— 


CATAPLASMA AROMATICUM, £, 
Aromatic cataplaſm. | 
AKE of the roots of long birthwort, 
and of bay berries, each four ounces; 
of ſweet fennel ſeed, and of the leaves of 
mint, each three ounces ; of Jamaica pepper, 
and of myrrh, each two ounces; and of 
honey, thrice the weight of all the others. 
The dry ingredients being powdered, mix them 
with the honey into the form of a ca- 
taplaſm. 


OBSERVATION, 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic, and cor- 
roborative. But the honey is certainly a very 
improper bafis, as not really conducing to the 
medicinal intentions; and is retained only in 
conformity to the older forms, 
| 1 CATA- 
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CA A PLASMA COMMUNE EMOLLIENS. 
Common emollient cataplaſin. 

Take of milk, ſix ounces; of oil of olives, 
one ounce; and of bread crumbs, a ſufficient 
quantity to produce the due conſiſtence. 
Add the bread to the milk, when of a boiling 
heat; and afterwards beat the oil well with 
them. 


OBSERVATION, 


This cataplaſm is emollient ; and, in the 
caſe of tumours, where great inflammation pre- 
valls, has alſo, conſequentially, a ſuppurative 
effect. It will anſwer, in moſt caſes, where 
cCataplaſms in either of theſe intentions are want- 

ed. But where ſuppuration is to be promoted 
in colder tumours by the uſe of warm and ſti- 
mulating ingredients, the form of a plaſter is 
more expedient : as being both a more effica- 
cious, as well as a more commodious, method 
of applying the proper medicaments. 
2 CATAPLASMA E CYMINo, L. 
(Lummin cataplaſm. 

Take of cummin ſeeds, half a pound; 
of bay berries, of leaves of water-germander 
dried, and of Virginia ſnake-root, each three 
ounces ;. of cloves, one ounce ; and of ho- 
ney, thrice the weight of all the others. 
Poder the dry ingredients; and mix them 
with the honey in a cataplaſm. O- 
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OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the cataplaſma aromaticum : and the 
honey is equally objectionable in it. "Ip 
| CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS, E. 

Diſcutient cataplaſm. 

Take of the roots of briony, three ounces; 
and of the flowers of elder, one ounce. Boil 
them till they be grown tender; and then, 
being pounded into a paſty maſs, add of gum 
Ammoniac, diſſolved in vinegar, half an 
ounce ; of crude ſal Ammoniac, two drams; 
and of camphorated ſpirit of wine, an ounce. 
Mix, and form them into a cataplaſm. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is deſigned to diſcuſs tu- 
mours, formed from concreted and viſcid hu- 
mours, by gently irritating, and increaſing the 
propulſive action of the veſſels. But the fpirit 
of wine, which is highly aſtringent, ſeems 
rather to counteract, than promote the in- 
tention. 


CATA PLASMA DISCUTIENS, N. S. B. 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 
Take of oatmeal, and lees of ſtale beer, 
the quantities requiſite to the due con- 


ſiſtence; and form them into a cataplaſm. 
1 4 OBSRER. 
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OBSERVATION. 

This cataplaſm will avail in many caſes ; but 
it is not ſo effectual, as when vinegar, and ſal 
Ammoniac, are conjoined with the lees; which 
are ſcarcely, of themſelves, ſufficiently power- 
ful, to reinove the viſcid and concreted humours, 
that are the cauſe of thoſe tumours, to which 
compoſitions of this kind are applied. 


. 


CATAPLASMA AD ECHYMOSIN. 
* Cataplaſm to remove Blackntſs after bruiſes, 
Take of the roots of Solomon ſeal bruiſed, 
one ounce and a half ; of conſerve of roſes, 
and of vinegar, each half an ounce. Mix 
them ; and form a cataplaſm. 


OBSERVATION. 
This cataplaſm, applied to the part of the 
ſkin where the ecchymotis appears, will remove 
the blackneſs: but in caſes of greater extrava- 
lation, the catapiaſma reſolvens, below given, 
will be more effectual. Where this cataplaſm is 
wanted near the eyes, the vinegar 'may be beſt 
"omitted, that its ſharpneſs may not offend them. 
CATAPLASMA MATURANS, L, 


Suppurating cataplaſm. 
Take of dried figs, four ounces ; of yel- 
low baſilicum, one ounce; and of ſtrained 
galbanum, half an ounce. Beat well the 
$8 figs 
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figs with a little wine, or ſtale ſtrong beer. 
Then carefully add the bafilicum, previouſly 
incorporated with the galbanum, by melting. 


; OBSERVATION. 

The qualities of the wine, or ſtale ſtrong 
beer, in this compoſition, are rather repugnant, 
than conducive to, the curative intention ; and 
are much fitter ingredients of diſcutient, or re- 
pellent cataplaſms, than of ſuppurative. Indeed, 
the uſe of cataplaſms at all, inſtead of plaſters, 
in a ſuppurative intention, is not neceſſary, or 
expedient : except where the inflammation is 
violent ; and there more emollient compoſitions 
will anſwer the end better than this. The com- 
mon cataplaſm of oil, milk, and crumb of bread, 
is preferable, in ſuch caſes; and may, more 


properly, be eſteemed ſuppurative, than this. 


CATAPLASMA RESOLVENS. 
Reſolvent cataplaſm. 


Take of thick lees of wine, and vinegar, 
each half a pint ; of crude fal Ammoniac, 
one ounce; and of oatmeal or bran, as much 
as may be ſufficient to the due conſiſtence. 
Having firſt diſſolved the ſal Ammoniac in 
part of the lees, mix the whole together 
into the form of a cataplaſm. 

OBSERVATION. 
This cataplaſm is greatly efficacious, in re- 


ſolving and diſperſing extravaſated hlood, coagu- 
| y lated 
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lated and lodged betwixt the membranes ; and 
alſo tumefactions of the membranes in the 
joints, and cartilaginous parts. The uſe of it 
muſt be conſtant, unleſs where it is found to 
inflame, or excoriate the ſkin : in which caſe, 
the application muſt be diſcontinued ; but not for 
a longer time, than till it can be borne without 
great- inconvenience, when it muſt be renewed 
again. This method is not, in common prac- 
tice, in either of the caſes mentioned : but will 
be found of great utility by any, who will 
adopt it on proper occaſions. 


CATAPLASMA RHEUMATISMATICUM, N. S. J. 
Rheumatic cataplaſm. 

Take of freſh flowers of elder, fixteen 

pounds ; of the beſt vinegar, four pounds ; 

and of bay ſalt, one pound. Make them into 

a cataplaſm, to be applied every other day. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is diſcutient; and may, in 
many caſes, occaſion the propulſion of the 
viſcid matter through the obſtructed veſſels. 
But the uſe of fal Ammoniac, in a much fmaller 


proportion, would be more efficacious than that 


of bay ſalt: and the vinegar will be apt to ex- 
coriate or inflame the ſkin, if continued, as 
here directed, for ſome time. The cataplaſma 
reſolvens, above given, may be prepared at any 
time; which, on account of the freſh elder 


Howers, this cannot: and it will be found 


equally, 


6 
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equally, or more effectual, wherever ſuch medi- 
caments are proper in the rheumatiſm, or gout. 
But they ſhould be uſed with caution: and not 
laid on precipitately, where there is appearance 
of great fluxion ; leſt, as they may act as re- 
pellents, they throw the morbid matter back 
from the extremities to the interior parts. In 
the decline, or after the long continuance of 
fits, where the joints and cartilaginous parts 
appear thickened by the viſcid or concreted 
humours depoſited in them, they may, how- 
ever, be uſed with great advantage: and a 
lameneſs of the limbs, ſometimes very trou- 
_— and durable, may be prevented by 
En. 


CATAPLASMA SAPONACEUM, N. S. B. 
Sope cataplaſm. 

Take of ſope ley, three ounces ; of oil 
of olives, half a pound; of river water, one 
gallon; and of wheaten flower, as much as 
may be requiſite to the due conſiſtence. 
Form them into a cataplaſm, by mixing the 
oil and ley together firſt; and then beating 
up the flower well with them. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is diſcutient, in ſome caſes, 
by the reſolvent power of the alkaline ſalts in 


the ſope ley. But it would be more effectual, if 
| ſome 
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ſome of the warm eſſential oils, ſuch as that of 
aniſeed, or camomile; or the warm gums, ſuch 
as the galbanum, or Ammoniac ; were added, 


CATAPLASMA SINAPT, Sinapiſmus, DICTUM, E. 
Muſtard cataplaſm. 


Take of muſtard-ſeed ground, and of 
crumb of bread, equal quantities; and of 
the beſt vinegar, as much as is requiſite to 
produce the due conſiſtence. Form them 
into a cataplaſm : to which a little garlic, 
beaten to pulp, is ſometimes added. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is antiſpaſmodic ; and is 
applied, in paralytic caſes, to the parts, where 
the ſenſitive, or motive powers, appear to be 
impaired, or wholly ſuſpended. The vinegar 
is not, however, a proper ingredient ih it, for 
ſeveral reaſons. By its acrimony, it frequently 
offends the ſkin ; ſometimes even excoriating it, 
when of a very tender texture. By its acid na- 
ture, it neutralizes the volatile ſalt of the muſ- 
tard, on which its medicinal action, in this in- 
tention, partly depends; and alſo weakens and 
blunts the purgency of the eſſential oil, in 
which the other part of its efficacy reſides. 
By its own proper immediate action, it is, in- 
deed, corroborative: but of too refrigerating a 
nature in theſe caſes, It would be, therefore, 


much 
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much better to compound this cataplaſm, of the 
muſtard-ſeed, and ſome ſtrong wine: which 
would both of itſelf conduce to the medicinal 
intention ; and neither offend the ſkin, nor di- 
miniſh the efficacy of the muſtard-ſeed, | 


CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS, E. 
Suppurating cataplaſm. 

Take of the roots of white lilies, or marſh 
mallows, four ounces ; and of fat figs, one 
ounce. Being boiled in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpring water, till they are become 
tender, and then bruiſed, add to them, of 
raw onions bruiſed, fix drams ; of galba- 
num, diffolved in the white of an egg, half 
an ounce; of yellow baſilicum, and oil 
of camomile, each one ounce; and of 
flower of linſeed, as much as may be ſifffi- 
cient. Mix them, and form a cataplaſm. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is more complex than neceſſary: for, 
if a ſufficient quantity of the roots of marſh 
mallows be boiled in milk, and the due pro- 
portion of galbanum, or oil of camomile, be 
added, the reſt may be omitted; and the com- 
poſition will be equally efficacious : as it will 
conſiſt of relaxing and warming ingredients, in 
the ſame manner as this, With reſpect to the 

figs 
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figs and onions, they are rather diſcutient, than 
ſuppurative: and where the more ſtimulatin 
ingredients, ſuch as make the active part of the 
yellow baſilicum, are wanted as ſuppuratives, 
they are, as was before obſerved, better applied 
in the form of plaſters. 


SECT. VI. 
Of epithems, + 


— 8 
_— 
* * 


EeP1THEMA Acousricun, Linimentum vo- 
latile, pic run, L. 
AKE of oil of almonds, one ounce; 
and of ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac, two 
drams. Shake them well together in a 
* OBSERVATION. 
The fame compoſition is called mi/tura acou- 
ſtica in the Pharmacopeia of St. Thomas's Hoſ- 
pital : only the proportion of the volatile ſpirit 
is, one dram to three of the oil. | 
This compound is uſed for freeing the 
paſſages of the ears from the concreted hu- 
mour, called wax, when obſtructed by it ſo as 
to effect the hearing. It is applied, by drop- 
ping into the ear a ſmall quantity; which, 
diſſolving the wax, cauſes it to be diſcharged. 
In order to facilitate ſuch diſcharge, injections 
are 
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are alſo ſometimes uſed. Inſtead of this mixture, 
a few drops of a ſtrong brine, or ſolution of. ſea 
falt, has been ſometimes ſubſtituted ; and it has 
been found to anſwer, where other means 1s Have 


failed. N 
EPITHEMA ALUMINOSUM, Coaghtuin alu- 
minoſum, picTuM, IL. 
© . Alum curd. = 
Take of the white of eggs, any quantity; 
and ſtir them in a pewter veſſel, with a lump 
of alum of proper ſize, till they ae 


OBSERVATION. 


The aſtringency of alum renders this com- 
pound repellent: in which intention it is uſed 
1 2 


EPITHEMA AD CARCINOMA. 
Epithem for cancers : being the remedy called 
Plumket's powder. 

ce Take of crows foot, which grows in low 
* grounds, one handful, well pounded ; of 
dogs fennel, three ſprigs, pounded like- 
« wiſe; of crude brimſtone, three middling 
« thimbles full ; and of white arſenic, the 
« ſame quantity ; all incorporated well in a 
* mortar, Then make it into ſmall balls, the 


« ſize of a nutmeg ; and dry it in the ſun. 
« Tn 
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« In order to apply it, the balls muſt be 
ec bruiſed into fine powder; and mixt with 
<« the yolk of a freſh egg, and laid over the 
« ſore, covered with a piece of hog's bladder 
« ſplit; or the ſtripping of a calf, when 
ce dropt; which mult be cut of the ſize of the 
tt ſore, and ſmeared with the yolk of the egg. 
« If it be applied to the noſe, or the lip, you 
« muſt alſo take care, that the patient do 
t not ſwallow any of the humour. You 
« muſt alſo take care, not to lay the plaſter 
te too broad on the face, or near the heart. 
te Tt is hazardous to exceed the breadth of a 
cc crown (in ſuch caſes) ; bat in the feet or 
« legs (it may be laid) as far as the ſore goes. 
« The plaſter muſt not be ſtirred, till it drop 
« off of itſelf: which will be in a week; but 
« muſt have a clean bandage twice a day,” 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition was formerly uſed in Ire- 
land, by old Plumket, a famous empiric ; who 
gained reputation for curing cancers ; and, af- 
terwards, gave the recipe to St. Stephen's 
Hoſpital : where it is faid to have been found 
frequently ſucceſsful. There is no reaſon to 
doubt, but that it is the ſame remedy which has 
lately been offered to the world here, as an 15 
| mo 
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moſt infallible means; and is, indeed, ſaid, 
by perſons of credit, to have effected moſt 
extraordinary Cures. 

The public are obliged to an eminent ſur- 
geon, who practiſes here, for procuring the 
recipe from St. Stephen's Hoſpital ; and vouch- 
ing for its being an authentic copy of that, com- 
municated by old Plumket. As it has been pre- 
ſerved hitherto in Plumket's own words, I have 
thought proper to continue it ſo: though the ex- 
preſſion is neither technical, nor acurate. But I 
would not take away the right, which every one 
has equally with myſelf, of judging what real 
definite quantities are equivalent to his handfuls, 
ſprigs, and thimbles full. The ingredients act- 
ing combinedly, by a ſpecific virtue, there can 
be no comment on the particular relation of 
each to the intention of cure. Only one 
may conjecture, with probability, that the ar- 
ſenic has the principal ſhare in the effect; and 
that the dogs fennel is the moſt infignificant 
ſimple. 

The caſes moſt proper for the application of 
this remedy are thoſe, where the cancer is ſu- 
perficial ; ſituated in fleſhy parts ; and not rami- 
fied, or too widely ſpread. For if the whole 
cannot be covered, ſo as to be deſtroyed by 
the eſcarotic power of the medicament, the uſe 
of it is in vain, 


U Epr- 


— 


Fs PRACTICE OF 


EPprTHEMA CAvSTICUM, Cauſticum commune 
fortius, DICTUM, L. 
Stronger cauſtic epithem. 

Boil any quantity of ſope ley, till a fourth 
part be conſumed : and then, while it is yet 
of a boiling heat, ſprinkle in lime, that has 
been kept in a cloſe veſſel for ſeveral months, 
till ſuch a quantity be added, as will abſorb 
the fluid; and form a paſte : which is to 

be preſerved for uſe, in a veſſel well ſtopt. 
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OBSERVATION. | 

This is ſubſtituted, in the preſent practice, 
for the lapis infernalis: that, from its faline 
nature, and the want of ſome ſuch abſorbent 
body as the lime, is liable to liquefy ; and 
2 beyond the intended bounds; making 
e margin of the eſcar irregular; and excoriat- 
ing and inflaming the ſkin around it: from 
which defects, this compoſition is much more 
free. But the following, where ſope is intro- 
duced inſtead of the ley, is yet, for the ſame 
reaſon, to be preferred to this: as it may be 
made nearly of the ſame force, by the addi- 
tion of lixiviate ſalts, where a greater power is 
requiſite; and, at the ſame time, is much better 
ſecured from running, by the union of the ſalts 
with the oil in the ſope, as well as by the ab- 
ſorbing action of the lime, which prevents their 
lique- 
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liquefying with that proportion of moiſture, 
they meet with on their application. | 


EPITHEMA CAUSTICUM,Cauſticumcommune 
mitius, DICTUM, L. 


Take of ſoft ſope, and freſh quick- lime, 
equal parts. Mix them at the time they 
are to be uſed. i | | 


 OB$sERYAT ION: 

This cauſtic is the moſt gentle in its opera- 
tion; and molt eaſily reſtrained to the due li- 
mits of its action, of any hitherto uſed. It is, 
however, in ſome caſes, not ſufficiently active, 
to make ſo deep an eſcar as may be required: 
on which account, the preceding ccuſicum 
fortius was given to ſupply its place in ſuch 
caſes. But this compound, by the addition 
of pearl-aſhes, or any other lixiviate ſalt, in 
the proportion of an eighth, or a fifth part of 
the whole, may be ſo acuated, as to anſwer the 
ſame end ; and will yet. preſerve. its valuable 
quality of not running and ſpreading beyond 
its due bounds : from which the cauſticum for- 
tius is not wholly free. It is, therefore, when 
ſo prepared, preferable, even where there is oc- 
cation to make a conſiderably deep eſcar, to 
any other cauſtic, hitherto introduced into 
practice. | 
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EP1THEMA DEPILATORIUM, Pilæ ſulphu- 
ratæ, DICTUM, N. S. T. 

Take of ſoft ſope, of flowers of ſulphur 
waſhed, and of wheaten flower, each one 
pound; and of any fixt alkaline ſalt, one 
ounce. Mix them well, by beating them {0- 
gether ; and make them into balls. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is intended to take away 
hair, when found incommodious. But it muſt be 
uſed with caution ; and ſhould, after it has lain 
for ſome ſhort time, be removed, in order to ſee 
if the hair come off by ſtroking the finger over 
the part : on perceiving which, the application 
mult be diſcontinued. 


EPITHEMA DETERGENS, Mel Ægyptiacum, 
DICTUM, L. 
Deter ging epithem, or mel Agyptiacum. 
Take of verdigriſe, finely powdered, five 


ounces; of honey, fourteen ounces; and of 


vinegar, ſeven ounces in meaſure. Boil the 


whole together over a gentle fire, till the 


mixture acquire a proper conſiſtence, and 
reddiſh colour. Let it then ſtand for ſome 


time: and there will be formed a ſediment, 
or 
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or groſſer part ; from which, the more li- 
quid, being ſeparated, muſt be kept for 
uſe ; being the mel Agyptiacum : with which, 
nevertheleſs, when it is required to be 
more acrid, a part of the ſediment may be 
mixt. . | 


OBSERVATION. 


This compound is, from the verdigriſe, very 
detergent ; and is uſed, mixed with proper di- 
geſtive unguents, for ulcers that are foul: it 
is, alſo, ſometimes diluted with water, and 
uſed as an injection, or imbibed in pledgets of 
lint, for reaching the parts of ſinuous, or ca- 
vernous ulcers, where unctuous dreſſings can- 


not find admiſſion. 


EP1THEMA SULPHUR EO-OLEOSUM, Balſamum 
ſulphuris ſimplex, picTum, L. 

Take of oil of olives, four pounds ; and 
of flowers of ſulphur, one pound. Boil 
them together, till the flowers of ſulphur be 
diſſolved, 

The fame may be done with linſeed oil, 
and with Barbadoes tar. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compound was formerly eſteemed 


vulnerary ; but is, . preſent, rarely = 
3 — 
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294 * PRACTICE or 
externally, in a fimple ſtate, in regular prac- 


EpiTHEMA SULPHUREC-OLEOSUM, Balſa- 

mum ſulphuris craſſum, picruum, E. 
Take of linſeed oil, one pound; and of 
en. | 


flowers of ſulphur, four ounces. Boil them 


over a gentle fire, in a large veſſel ; dili- 
gently ſtirring them, till they unite in tho 
form of a balſam. 


_-, OB8ERVATION. 
This differs from the preceding, only in the 
greater proportion of the ſulphur to the oil; 
and, conſequently, varies little from it in its 
medicinal qualities. 


EPITHEMA VESICATORIOUM, L. 
Bliſtering epithem. 

Take of cantharides, reduced to a very 
fine powder, and of wheaten flower, equal 
weights. Add a ſufficient quantity of vi- 
negar, and make them into paſte. 


OBSERVATION. 


This form is not ſo commodious, as thoſe of 


an unguent, or a plaſter ; and, therefore, but 
ſeldom adopted. 


Ep1- 
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Ee1THEMA VOLATILE, L. Emplaſtrum vola- 
tile, bier un, E. 8 

Volatile epitbem. 

Take equal weights of common turpentine, 
and of ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac. Stir the tur- 
pentine in a mortar, and gradually drop in 
the ſpirit of ſal Ammoniac, till the whole 
become a white mals. 


OBSERVATION. 

This epithem is irritating and reſolvent, and 
may, therefore, be deemed diſcutient; but the 
application can ſcarcely be continued ſufficiently 
to avail in that intention, without offending the 
ſkin. It is alſo antiſpaſmodic, from the ſtimulat- 
ing nature of both the ingredients: and uſed to re- 
move the pain in the baſtard gout and rheuma- 
tiſm. 
————— —— — — 

C HAT. 


Of fluid forms of external medicaments. 


* 


GAK 


Of fomentations, 
FoTvus ANoDYNuUs, Fotus papaveris, DICTUS, 
N. S. B. 
Poppy fomentation. 


Ak E of the heads of white poppies, 
four ounces : and boil them in four 
U 4 pints 
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pints of water, till only two pints can be 
ſtrained off: which . done, add two 


ounces of vinegar. 


In ſome caſes, the vinegar is ud 


n 


This fomentation is intended to be anodyne; 
and when uſed with the vinegar, gently re- 
pellent. It is, therefore, ſo applied to parts, 
where there is a fluxion attended with great 

in; and no excoriation of the ſkin, in caſes 
which admit, without hazard, of ſuch treat- 
ment: but where a repellent action would be 
hazardous, or where the acrimony of the vi- 
negar would occaſion ſmarting and uneaſi- 
neſs, through the tenderneſs of the ſkin, it is 
op 


Forvs ASTRINGENS, N. S. T. 


Take of galls bruiſed, one ounce: and 
boil them in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to admit of ſtraining off one pant. 


OBSERVATION. 


This fomentation being gently aſtringent, 
and, conſequently, corroborative, may be uſed 
for ſprains, and weaknefles of the j joints, after 
luxations. It is not, however, fo Mfectual, in 
this intention, as the following. 


F For us 
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Forus ASTRINGENS, Fotus quercinus, DICTUs, 
N. S. B. 


Take of oak bark, one ounce and a half; 
and of the quenching water belonging to 
a ſmith's forge, three pounds. Boil them 
together, till two pounds may be ſtrained 
off: which being done, add of roch- alum, 
two drams. | 


OBSERVATION. 


This is more powerful than the preceding. 
For the oak bark has the ſame general qualities 
as the galls; while the impregnation of the 
iron in the ſmith's water, and yet more ſtrongly 
the alum, promote the aſtringent effect. 

The fame kind of fomentation is, ſome- 
times, prepared with balauſtines, and dried red 
roſes: which are both, but particularly the 
firſt, efficacious ingredients in the ſame in- 
tention. | | 

In order to render fomentations of this kind 
effectual, it is, ſometimes, practiſed to uſe them 
as hot as the patient can poſſibly bear, without 
the conſequence of being ſcalded : and the heat 
of the water will, by its ſtimulating power, 
greatly contribute to the aſtringent action of 
the fomentation. The effect of heat, in this 
way, is, indeed, ſo great, that it renders the 
action of the ſimples, with which the water is 
empregnated, of little uſe : and it may be almoſt 
queſtioned, whether they may not be equally 

| well 
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well omitted. It is proper, however, when 
fluid compoſitions are uſed in this intention, 
that if they are not applied ſo hot, as to give 
ſome degree of uneaſineſs, they ſhould be uſed 
cold. For water, in a tepid ſtate, or only 
gently warm, has a relaxing power, that will 
greatly counterbalance the aſtringent action 
of the other ſubſtances; and render them of 
little avail. | 


Forus E CICUTA. 
Hemlock fomentation. 


Take of dried hemlock, two ounces ; 
and of water, two pints. Put the hemlock 
into the water boiling ; and, having con- 
tinued the heat for ſome minutes, ſtrain 
off the fomentation through flannel. 


OBSERVATION. 


The great advantages ariſing from the hem- 
Jock ſomentation, in ſome caſes ſolely uſed, 
and in others with the hemlock pills, below 
deſcribed, are demonſtrated in a work lately 
publiſhed at Vienna by Dr. Storck ; where 
he aſſerts, that this fomentation alone will give 
great relief in the gout, and rheumatiſm ; that 
it will ſtop the progreſs of mortifications ; and 
procure a ſeparation ; and that, with the aid of 
the pills, it will cure cancers, ſchirruſſes, de- 
matous and fiſtulous ulcers, and other topical 
diſeaſes. The manner, in which he prepared, 
bs an d 
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and uſed the fomentation, was by ſowing up 
the dried herb betwixt two pieces of linnen, 
and forming, as it were, a kind of mattraſs, 
by quilting them : which mattraſs, being put 
into boiling water, for ſome minutes, and the 
ſuperfluous fluid then preſſed out, was applied 
to the parts affected. But the uſe of the fomen- 
tation, prepared as here in the common manner, 
and applied by means of flannel dipt into it, 
muſt anſwer the fame end. 


FoTus coMMUNIs, L. 
Common fomentation. 


Take of the leaves of ſouthern-wood, or 
lavender cotton, of the tops of ſea-worm- 
wood, and of camomile flowers, all dried, 
each one ounce ; of bay leaves dried, half 
an ounce ; and of water, three quarts. 
After boiling a ſhort time, ſtrain off the 
water. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is emollient, from the action of the 
warm water; and diſcutient, from the warming, 
and gently ſtimulating power of the other in- 


gredients. It is in uſe in the hoſpitals of Lon- 


don, as the common fomentation. 


For us 


PRACTICE or 


Forus EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient fomentation. 


Take of marſh mallow roots, and the 
flowers of elder, or, in default of them, 
the inner bark or leaves, each one ounce ; 
and of linſeed, half an ounce. Boil them 
in four pints of water, till two only may 
be ſtrained off : which being done, to each- 
pint, add immediately, at the time of 
its being uſed, two drams of fpirit of ſal 
Ammoniac. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is truly emollient, and 
when uſed, of a gentle warmth, of great effica- 
cy againſt all inflammations. The other in- 
oredients conſpiring with the warm water in its 

relaxing and mollifying effect. The ſpirit of ſal 
| Ammoniac, to thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the peculiar property of volatile ſalts to 
relax the animal fibres, may ſeem, from its 
pungent nature, not conſiſtent with the inten- 
tion : but that relaxing power having been ex- 
perimentally proved beyond all doubt, its 
emollient action is a neceſſary conſequence. 

The preceding fomentation is, however, moſt 

generally uſed in common practice, as well in 
the emollient intention, as where a diſcutient 
power 1s wanted. But the warming and irri- 
tating 
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tating nature of the other ingredients, though 
they do not wholly take away, yet diminiſh 
the relaxing effect of the water: which, even 
in its ſimple ſtate, is preferable to ſuch com- 
poſitions, in caſes of intenſe inflammation: in 
all which, fomentations of this nature ſhould 
be copiouſly uſed: as not only the torture 
of the patient, but the hazard of miſchievous 
On may be greatly prevented by 

em. 


Forus CONTRA SPHACELUM. . 
Fomentation againſt mortification, 
Take of the common fomentation, one 
pound : and, when heated to a due warmth, 
add of ſpirit of wine, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the exigence, not exceeding, never- 
theleſs, two ounces; and of ſpirit of ſal 
Ammoniac, one ounce. 9 


OBSERVATION. 
The addition of ſpirit of fal Ammoniac, as 


well as ſpirit of wine, has been uſual in prac- 


tice, But it may be juſtly queſtioned, whe- 
ther the relaxing power of it be not againſt the 
intention. Inſtead of it, therefore, a proper 
quantity of any of the eſſential oils, that are not 
corroſive, is to be preferred. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
—— 


* n i 1 
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Lorw 5 * 50 Bas 
_ _ teana, DieTa, L. 
Aftri ngent lotion. 
SAKE of alum, and white vitriol, 
each half an ounce ; and of water, one 
quart, -'Difſolve the ſalts, by boiling them 
in the water: and, when the feces have 
ſubſided, filter the ſolution through paper. 
OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is aſtringent; and, ed 
quently, repellent, and ſtyptic. But there are 
other forms, below given, better accommo- 
dated to any of the particular intentions, in 
which m can be applied. 


” Ws * — 


_ 


LoT10 coSMETICA, 1 Lotio 2 n L. 


Take of an ee water, three quarters 


of a pint; of olive oil, a quarter of a pint; 


and of the ley of tartar, the meaſure of 


half an ounce. Rub the ley with the oil 


(in a glaſs or marble” mortar) till they be 
mixt: and then gradually add the water. 
OBSER= 
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OBSEBNVATII Nx. 
This lotion is intended to clear the ſkin 
from thoſe ſuperficial ſpots, and diſcolourings, 
that affect only the epidermis. It is, in fact, 
no other than an elegant compoſition of ſope; 
which is leſs acrid, than where the alkaline 
ſalts are acuated by lime; as in the common 
ſope ley : but where the common kinds of ſope 
do not offend the ſkin, they may be uſed with 
the ſame effect. A ſolution of pearl- aſhes, or 
any other lixiviate ſalt of vegetables, may be 
ſubſtituted for the ley of tartar: whieh is much 
more expenſive; and not to be obtained at all 
times. Fir 5 
Loro cosMETICA, Lax virginale, Dic A. 
Beautifying lotibn. yp 
Take of Benjamin powdered, four ounces; 
of ſtorax, one ounce ; of balſam -of Peru 
Half an ounce ; and of rectified ſpirit, one 
pint. Put them together into a mattraſs ; 
of which the neck muſt be afterwards cloſed, 
by inverting another, of ſmaller ſize, into 
it: and, luting the joint, fet the mattraſs 
then in a gentle ſand-heat ; and let the mix- 
ture remain. there for three or four days, 
frequently ſhaking the veſſel. A tincture 
will then be formed by the folution of the 
other ingredients in the ſpirit : which muſt 
be 
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be decanted, when cold, from the fæces. 
Of this tincture, put three tea-ſpoonfuls 
into a quarter of a pint of water: and the 
mixture will aſſume a milky appearance, 
from whence it is called lax virginale. 


OBSERVATION. 

This was formerly much uſed to remove 
ſpots, and thoſe 1 * excoriations, called 
choppings, from the ſkin of the face: but it 
is now wholly neglected in regular practice. 
There are ſome miliary ſpreading eruptions, of 
the ſlighter tetterous kind, againſt which, ne- 
vertheleſs, it is very effectual: and wherever 
it will avail, it is to be preferred to the more 
aſtringent compoſitions, into which the metallic 
ſalts enter. 


Lor 10 DETERGENS, Aqua phagedenica, DIC- 
TA, E. 


Take of freſh lime-water, one pound ; 
of corroſive mercury ſublimate, half a dram. 
Make a ſolution. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is made on very erroneous 
principles. For, inſtead of a ſolution of the 
ſublimate, a decompoſition of it will be made; 
and a precipitation of the mercury, by the ſu- 
perior attraction of the ſaline part of the lime. 


This 
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This lotion is, however, as its name imports, 
intended as a detergent, and ſpecific, in the 
caſe of ulcers of an obſtinate and malign nature. 
But where mercurial falts are intended to act 
by their corroſive quality, alkaline ſubſtances, 
in aqueous vehicles, muſt not be conjoined with 
them in the ſame compound, | 


Lorio DETERGENs, Aqua ſapphirina, picTA,L. 

Deterging lotion. by 

Take of lime-water, one pint; and of 

{crude) ſal Ammoniac, one dram. Let them 

ſtand together in a copper veſſel, with pieces of 

copper-plate immerſed in them, till the water 
has acquired a blue ſapphirine colour. 


OBSERVATION. 
This lotion, applied conſtantly to unkindly 


ulcers, is found a very efficacious detergent : 
and 1s, at preſent, in great eſteem. It owes its 
virtue, not only to the irritating action of the 
copper; but to the lightly eſcarotic power of 
the lime- water; and, pehaps, in ſome caſes to 
its alkaline quality. ENS, oo] 


LoT10 DETERGENS, Aqua ſapphirina, picTA,E. 
Dietergent lotion. 

©: This varies from the preceding, only in 

the proportion of the ſal Ammoniac ; which 


is two drams inſtead of one. 
X OBSER- 
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____ OB$ERvATION. © 

The variation of this from the preceding is 
not material with reſpect to its medicinal ef- 
ficacy. For the fal Ammoniac, being de- 
compounded oo he ſaline matter of the lime, 
the whole difference will be, that this will 
contain a greater proportion of volatile alkaline 
ſalt, 


LoT1o EPULOTICA, Aqua calcis, DICTA, IL. 
Cicatrizing lotion, called ſimple lime-water. 


Take of quick-hme, one pound; and of 
water, one gallon and a half. Pour the 
water gradually on the lime: and after the 
ebullition is over, and the earthy-part of 
the lime has ſubſided, filter the fluid 
through paper. 15 


| OBSERVATION. 

Lime: water is ſometimes uſed, in the caſe 
of obſtinate ulcers : which, without any, other 
appearance of being of a very unkindly nature, 
will not duly incarn, nor cicatrize. It has been 
found, on ſuch occaſions, to have its defired 
effect of drying ulcers ; which, perhaps, may 
be moſt properly aſcribed to its alkaline quality, 
producing a change in the nature of the matter 
diſcharged. But in caſes of evident foulneſs in 
the ulcers, the combination of copper with the 
lime-water, as in the preceding lotion, called 
aqua. 
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agun ſapphirima, renders it much more effi- 


cacious. 


Lorio EPULOTICA, Aqua calcis, picTa, E. 
Cicatrixing lotion, called ſimple- lime water. 
This varies from the preceding, only in 
the proportion of water to the lime, which 
is here two gallons, to one pound. 
OBSERVATION. 

The difference of this from the preceding, 
is only in the inferior ſtrength of the impregna- 
tion of the water, by the calcarious matter : but 
for external uſe, the ſtronger is to be preferred; 
as a flight cauſticity, which'is ſcarcely found in 
the weaker, is neceſſary to the effect. 


Lorio MERCURIAL1S, Aqua aluminoſa, Dro- 
| "TR | 
Mercurial lotion, called alum- water. 

Take of corrofive mercury ſublimate, and 
of roch alum, each two drams. Being 
pounded, let them be boiled in two pints 
of water, till half be conſumed': and when 
the ſdlution has ſtood ſtill, and a' ſediment 
is formed, let the clear fluid be poured off 
from it. | 
OBSERVATION. 
The boiling: is wholly: unneceffary, after 


che ſalts are diſſolved, and may be, therefore, 


XY ſhortned ; 
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ſhortned; due allowance being made in tho 
proportion of water added. 

This compoſition is ſpecific, in the caſe of the 


itch, and other ſimilar cutaneous diſeaſes, from 


the mercury; and aſtringent, from the alum ; 
and where ſuch intentions are concurrent, is, 
conſequently, efficacious. 


LoT1o REPELLENS, Lotio ad Herpetem, DICT A, 
„ VN. $ . 
Repellent lotion for the cure of tetters. 


Take of white vitriol, one dram and a 
half; and of ſugar of lead, one dram. 
Gradually pour on them, of lime-water, 
twelve ounces ; and of camphorated ſpirit 


of wine, one ounce and a half, Mix them, 


that they may form a lotion. 


OBSERVATION, 
This compoſition is formed on erroneous 


principles. For the ſugar of lead, and white 


vitriol, on which its repelling action muſt prin- 
cipally depend, are analyſed by the faline alka- 
line matter of the lime-water : the lead, in the 
firſt, being precipitated from the acetous acid; 
and the zinc, in the latter, from the vitriolic. 
Theſe metallic bodies have, indeed, in their 
ſimple ſtate, to which they are here reduced, 
ſome degree of the ſame repellent power ; but 
too inconſiderable to be adequate to the effect 
required. The lime-water itſelf is, moreover, 

en 
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weakened by the neutralization, which part of 
the calcarious matter undergoes, from its com- 
bination with the vinegar and vitriolic acid, 
that conſtituted, in part, the metallic ſalts. 
The ſpirit of wine will, likewiſe, let fall the 
camphor on its dilution, by the lime water; 
which, meeting with no menſtruum proper 
for its ſolution, will, conſequently, aſſume the 
form of powder. It is, therefore, better to 
keep theſe diſcordant ingredients ſeparate; and 
either to commix the ſalts, diſſolved in as 
little water as poſſible, with the camphor diſ- 
ſolved in a highly- rectified ſpirit of wine; or to 
uſe the two ſolutions diſtinctly. 

The intention of this compoſition is to repell, 
by the ſugar of lead, white vitriol, and ſpirit 
of wine; to diſcuſs, by the camphor; to de- 
terge, by the lime-water ; and, thus, to pre- 
vent, as well as diſperſe, and heal thoſe mi- 
nute tumours and exulcerations, of which the 
tetterous ſpots are formed. 


LoT10 REPELLENS, Aqua vitriolica, DICTA, E. 
Repellent lotion. | 
Take of white vitriol, two drams; and 
of ſpring water, two pounds, Boil them, 
till the vitriol be diſſolved; and filter the 
ſolution. 
OBSERVATION, 


This ſolution is repellent; but is not fre- 
quently uſed ſimply 1 it being more common 
3 to 
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to conjoin ſugar of lead, alum, or other aſtrin- 
gent ſaline ſubſtances, with the white vitriol. 


Lorio sTYPTICA, Aqua vitriolica cærulea, 
DICTA, L. 
Styptic Þotion. 

Take of blue vitriol, three ounces; of 
alum, and of ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, each 
two ounces; and of water, a pint and a half. 
Boil the ſalts in the water, till they be diſ- 
ſolved. Then add the oil of vitriol; and 
ſtrain the mixture through paper. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is given, in the Pharmacopeia of the col- 
lege of London, as an emendation of the com- 
poſition recommended, by Sydenham, in caſes 
of profuſe bleedings at the noſe. But it had bet- 
ter have been wholly rejected, with reſpect to 
this intention. For, as it is ſcarcely practicable 
to apply any ſtyptic to the veſſels in the paſſages 
of the noſe, without hazard of ſome part being 
ſwallowed, the uſe of blue vitriol, and all cor- 
roſions of copper, are highly improper in ſuch 
compoſitions ; as they will not, if they reach the 
ſtomach, though even in very ſmall quantities, 
fail to excite violent vomitings; than which, 
nothing could more conduce to promote the 
hemorrhage; and render it dangerouſly irre- 
mediable, Nor is, indeed, the blue vitriol 4 
| elf, 
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ſelf, conſidered abſtractedly from this quality, 
the moſt eligible ſtyptic: as green vitriol, cal- 
cined to redneſs, is much more efficacious in 
that intention: at the ſame time, that it is free 
from the emetic quality of the blue, ſo inju- 
rious in this caſe, 


Lorio STYPTICA, Aqua ſtyptica, picTa, E. 

Styptic lotion. | 

Take of roch alum, and of blue vitriol, 

each three ounces; and of ſpring water, 

two pounds. Boil thenf, till the ſalt be diſ- 

ſolved ; and, having filtered the fluid, add 
of oil of vitriol, two drams. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention as the preceding : and is liable to the 
ſame objection, on account of the blue vitriol. 
It is, ——— more efficacious, by the addi- 
tion of the alum: which is a more powerful 
aſtringent, than the blue vitriol. 


Lo rio SULPHUREA, N. S. T. 
Sulphur lotion. 


Take of crude ſulphur, prepared, fix 
ounces; and of the ſimple lime-water of the 
London Pharmacopeia, one gallon. Boil 


them, till one pound be conſumed. 
X 4 OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 


This lotion, by the ſpecific effect of the 
ſulphur, and the corroſive quality of the lime- 
water, cures ſome cutaneous eruptive diſorders. 
But the ſtrong and diſguſtly ſmell, as well as 
the acrimony of the lime-water, render other 


medicaments more eligible, where large parts 
require to be waſhed. 


—_— 


S E C'T. UI. 
Of embrocations. 


EMBROCATIO ASTRINGENS, 
Aſtringent embrocation. 

AKE of ſugar of lead, one dram; 

and of alum, and white vitriol, each 
half a dram. Powder, and then diſſolve 
them in an ounce of tincture of red roſes. 
Diſſolve, alſo, two drams of terra Japonica, 
in an ounce and a half of rectified ſpirit of 
wine : and, having mixt the two ſolutions, 
let them ſtand at reſt ſome time, and then 
pour off the clear part of the fluid from the 
ſediment. 
:  OB$SERVATION. 

This compoſition is very aſtringent ; and, 


conſequently, highly — the ingre- 
dients, 
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dients, of which it is formed, being ſuch as 
poſſeſs that quality in the higheſt degree. It 
muſt, however, be applied carefully; if uſed 
in caſes of eruption; or fluxion on any : 
as it has no tendency to the diſcharge of the hu- 
mours, but only repulſes them back from the 
part. 


EMBROCATIO ASTRINGENS, Tinctura Satur- 
| nina, DICTA, L, 
Aſtringent embrocation, called tincture of lead. 


Take of ſugar of lead, and of green vi- 
triol, each two ounces ; and of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, one quart. Powder the 
falts ſeparately : and then put them into the 
ſpirit ; and let them ſtand to diſſolve with- 
out heat : after which, filter the ſolution 
through paper. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is conſiderably aſtringent ; 
and, conſequently, repellent and ſtyptic : but 
not in ſo high a degree, as the preceding. 


EMB ROCATITIO ASTRINGENS, Acetum lithar- 
gyritis, DICTA, E. 

Aſtringent embrocation, called vinegar of litharge. 

Take of litharge, four ounces ; and of 

the beſt vinegar, one pound. Digeſt them, 

+ _ 
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in a ſand-heat, for three days, often ſhaking 
the veſſel: and then filter rhe ſolution. 


OBSERVATION, 

This proceſs produces, in fact, nothing 
elſe but a ſolution of ſugar of lead : as the acid 
part of the vinegar, and the litharge, which is 
calcined lead, combine, and form that falt : 
which neceſſarily remains diſſolved in the 
aqueous part of the vinegar. This produces, 
conſequently, when filtered, a ſolution, no 
way different from that which may be made, 
by diſſolving ſugar of lead, already prepared, in 
water ; unleſs with regard to ſome oleous ſub- 
ſtances, that with the acid and water conſtitute 
crude vinegar: and of which, ſome part may 
remain yet combined with the water and ſugar 
of lead : but which, nevertheleſs, have no rela- 
tion to the medicinal qualities of the compound. 

This embrocation, therefore, being only a 
ſolution of ſugar of lead, is, conſequently, aſtrin- 
gent and repellent. | 


EMBROCATIO COMMUNIS, Spiritus vino- 
ſus camphoratus ; & ſpiritus vini cam- 
phoratus; picTa, L. & E. 

Common embrocation, called camphorated 

ſpirit of wine. 
Take of camphor, (powdered) two ounces ; 
and of rectified ſpirit of wine, one quart. 
Mix 
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Mix them, that the camphor may be dif- 
ſolved. 


OBSERVATION. S 

This embrocation is diſcutient, and antiſpaſ- 
modic. It was formerly in conſtant uſe in all 
ſprains and contuſions: but modern obſerva- 
tion has taught, that where there is danger of 
great inflammation, the uſe of ſuch irritating, 
and aſtriggent ſubſtances, is highly injurious. - 


EMBROCATIO SAPONACEA RESOLVENS, Lini- 
mentum ſaponaceum, DICTA, IL. 


Saponaceous embrocation, commonly called opo- 
deldoc. 

Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, one pint ; 
of hard Spaniſh ſope, three ounces; and 
of camphor, one ounce. . Digeſt the ſope in 
the ſpirit of roſemary, till it be diſſolved; 
and then add the camphor. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is diſcutient, from the re- 
ſolvent power of the ſope, and the corrobora- 
tive quality of the ſpirit of wine. It 1s, ac- 
cordingly, applied to tumours ariſing from viſ- 
cid and concreted humours ; and, lets properly, 
to ſuch as are cauſed by contuſions, or violent 


extenſions of the veſſels by ſprains. 


EMBRO- 
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EMBROCATIO SAPONACEA RESOLVENS, Balſa. 

mum ſaponaceum vulgo opodeldec, DICTA, E. 

Take of reCtified ſpirit of wine, four 
pounds ; and of white Spaniſh ſope, ten 
ounces. Digeſt them in a gentle heat, till 
the ſope be diſſolved; and then add of 
camphor, two ounces ; and of the diſtilled 
oils of roſemary, and origanum, each half 
an ounce. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is much the ſame with the preceding : 
except in the addition of the oil of origanum; 
which is an improper ingredient to enter, in fo 
large a proportion, into compoſitions for exter- 
nal application, from its very acrid cauſtic 
qualities. 


EMBROCATIO SAPONACEA RESOLVENS ET 
ANODYNA, Balſamum anodynum vulgo Ba- 
teanum, Dic TA, E. 


Anodyne and reſolvent embrocation, called Bates's 
anodyne balſam. 


Take of Spaniſh ſope, two ounces ; of 
opium, unprepared, half an ounce ; and 
of rectified ſpirit of wine, eighteen ounces. 
Digeſt them in a ſand-bath, with a gentle 

heat; 
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heat; and to the fluid, ſtrained off, add 
of camphor, ſix drams; and of diſtilled oil 
of roſemary, one dram. | . 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is the ſame with the pre- 
ceding, except that the proportion of ſope is 
greater; the oil of origanum, advantageouſly 
omitted ; and the opium added, to give a nar- 
cotic power to the compoſition. It is uſed, 
therefore, in the ſame caſes as the preceding, 
where great pain 1s an attendant ſymptom. 


= — 
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S E CT. IV. 
Of collyriums. 


ot — 


CoLLYRIUM DETERGENS, Collyrium vitrio- 
licum, DICTUM, N. S. T. 


Detergent collyrium of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, called 
vitriolic collyrium. 


AKE of white vitriol, half a ſcruple; 
and of water, two ounces. Mix them, 
by diſſolving the white vitriol in the water. 
It is alſo prepared with double the pro- 
portion of water; and is then called the 
DILUTED VITRIQLIC COLLYRIUM, 


OBSER« 
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Kei OBSERVATION. 3 
The white vitriol is deterging, and repellent 
and, therefore, not only cauſes the minute ex- 
ulcerations, on the edges of the eye-lids, to 


heal; but prevents the flux of humours that 
produces them. | 


CoLLYRIUM DETERGENS, Aqua vitriolica cam- 
| phorata, pIcTUM, L. | 
Take of white vitriol, half an ounce; 
of camphor, two drams; and of boiling 
water, one quart. Mix them; that the vi- 
triol may be diſſolved ; and, after the fæces 
have ſubſided, filter the ſolution through 


paper. 


ir Os ERVAT TON. 

Camphor, in its ſimple ſtate, will not ſuffer 
itſelf to be diſſolved in water by any means hi- 
therto known: and ſeparating, conſequently, in 
this preparation, from the water, when grown 
cold, forms thoſe fœces, that are directed to be 
taken away by filtering through paper. The re- 
maining fluid will, therefore, be nothing more 
than a ſolution of white vitriol in water: differ- 
ing from the preceding, only in the proportion 
of ſalt to the water; which is double: but 
ſeems not to exceed what is neceſſary to render 
the collyrium duly efficacious. 


CoLLY- 
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CoLLYRIUM REPELLENS. 
Repellent collyrium. 


Take of white vitriol, and ſugar of ** 
both powdered, each half a ſcruple. Diſ- 
ſolve them in two ounces of roſe-water. 


OBSERVAT TON. 


This though ſimple, is the moſt efficacious 
of any of the repellent collyriums : and will, in 
moſt caſes, by 1 uſe, drive off the flux 
of humours, that occaſion inflammation. But 
care muſt be taken not to ſuffer it to offend the 
ſenſible membranes of the eye ; which. would 
rather increaſe, than relieve the inflammation. 


SECT. V. 
of garght. 
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CARGARISMA DETERGENS, Gargariſma com- 
munis; -DICTA, N. S. T. & S. B. 


Detergent gargle. 
AK E of tincture of roſes, one pound; 
and of honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Mix them; that they may form a gargle. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION: 


This is the gargle uſed on common occaſions. 
But an addition is frequently made to it, of 
red wine, or other ſuch gentle repellent ſub- 
ſtances, as are proper to enter the mouth. 


GARGARISMA CONTRA GANGRENAM, 
Gargariſm for the malignant ſore throats, 

Take of the pectoral decoction, ſeven 
ounces ; of the honey of roſes, one ounce; 
and of ſpirit of falt, thirty drops. Mix 
them ; that they may form a gargle. It 
was, till lately, the practice, inſtead of the 
ſpirit of ſalt, to add a dram, or ſometimes 
two, of the crude ſal Ammoniac. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition, prepared with the ſal Am- 
moniac, inſtead of the ſpirit of ſalt, was uſed, 
as was ſaid, with great ſucceſs in thoſe malig- 
nant caſes, that were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Pelham ſore throats. But, on the late pre- 
valence of the fevers attended with ſore throats, 
along with other malignant ſymptoms, ſome 
practitioners of great eminence changed the ſal 
Ammoniac for the ſpirit of falt : which was faid 
by them to be found much more efficacious. 


Gar- 
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CAnο A1 ap PARALYSIN, N. S. B. 7 
. Gargle againſt parahtic Sections. 
Take of pellitory of Spain, one ounce ; 
and boil it in a ſufficient quantity of water 
to ſtrain, off one pint : vbich being done, 
add half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal Am- 
| OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition acts on the nerves of the 
parts affected, by the ſimulating power, both 
of the pellitory of Spain, and the ſpirit of ſal 
Ammoniac. N 


OA EEPELLENS, Gargariſina alumi- 
ber 
Take of the common gargle, eightcen 
ounces; of alum, half an ounce. Mix 
them, by diſſolving the alum in the gargle. 


OBSERVATION 

This is more aftritigent than the common 
gargle, by the addition of the alum : and may 
be, thetefore, conſidered as repellent, as well 
as detergent ; and, confequently, proper to be 
applied, when that intention ariſes from the 
circumſtances which attend diſorders of the 
mouth, and throat. R 


Y Gaz 
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Canaan SPECIFICA, Gargariſma con- 
trayerva, pic rA, N. S. B. 
Specific gargle, called contrayerva gatgle. 
Take of harts horn, one ounce; and of 


contrayerva root, powdered, half an ounce. 
Boil them in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to admit of twelve ounces of fluid being 


ſtrained off. It is ſometimes prepared with 
the beſt een inſtead of water. 


1040 7 ne 8 
This gargle muſt be ſuppoſed to opante, 
* the peculiar quality of the contrayerva, 
in thoſe diſorders of the mouth and throat, 
which take their riſe from that febrile. ſtate, 
which this ſimple is ſaid to cure by its ſpecific 
ualities. For the gargle is neither repellent, 
dead nor adapted to the effectuating 0 
other of the external curative intentions. 
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Misere CANTHARIDUM, L. 75 
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0 39% Tinfture of canthariges. 150198 55 
A K E of cantharides, bruiſed, two 
drams; of cochineel, half a dram 3. 


and of proof ſpirit, one pint and a half. 
41. | 4 After 
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After 3 filter the ance] x LO 


paper. 8 ants 
| OBSERVATION. | 
This tincture poſſeſſes all the peculiar qua- 
lities of the: cantharides; and is, therefore, epi- 
ſpaſtic, and ant! ſpaſmodic. By uſing it as an em- 
brocation, at proper e for ſome time, any 
part may be bliſtered in the ame manner, as by 
de application of the cantharides themſelves in 
ſubſtance; and the effect may be continued by 
the ſame means for any length of time deſired. 
Paralytic limbs, that have been deprived 
wholly of ſenſe and motion for a long time, 
may be reſtored by a perſeyerance in this me- 
thod of bliſtering: when all other means fail. 
But the effect muſt be gradually produced, by 
an application of the tincture firſt at the extre- 
mity of the limb affected, on as large a ſur- 
face as the patient can bear, without ſtrangury; 
which will be cauſed, if too great a quantity 
of the tincture be uſed: and then Get 
m. till the 1 iter be my 2 


Theron canTranthbar, E. 
 Tinfure 0 of c cantharides. ""_ 


#43 44 


Tale — cantlikrides, two drams; ; ** 
of rectified ſpirit of wine, one pound anda" 
half, Digeſt for two days; and to the fil- - 
tered tinCture, add of balſam of Capivi, an 


ounce and a half; and of cochineel, one 
1420 27 dram. 
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Aram. Digeſt in a fand-heat for four days 
and then fitter of the tinture. 


ORSERVATIO 1. 
This differs from the preceding, he 


addition of the halſam of Capivi: which, 


external uſe, is much better omitted; as it 
would give uneafinefs, by its irritation on t 
Mliſtered in, without any advantage, or bene · 
fit, with reſpech to the intention of cure. 


TincTuRA MYRRHER, T. & E. 
Tinfture of myrrh. 


Take of myrih, three gunces.z aud of 
proof ſpirit, ane quart, Digeſt them to- 


gether ; and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 
This tinQyne is ſometimes applied as a de- 
tergent, in the caſe. of fqul ulcers: but more 
frequently, and properly, for promoting the 
exfoliation gf bones. i is alſo uſed, ſimply, 
or with the addition of ather ſimilar medica- 
ments, as a dentifrice ; and to remove apthz, 
and  ſcorbutic diſorders. of the gums, and 


Tincrura ROSARUM, L. & E. "A 
See Þifuſum rerum. 


OB$ER- 


| 


CT « 0 
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Op8ERVATION. 

This tincture, as it is improperly called, is 
aſtringent ; but that quality 1s more owing to 
the vitriolic acid, contained in it, than to the 
roſes. It is uſed frequently for gargles : but 
moſtly with the addition of hogey rakes, or 
of other ingredients. | 


TincTuRA SATURNINA, L. 
See Embrocatio aſtringens, Tinctura ſaturnina, 
| dia, L. 


TincTura TERRA JArenicA, L. 
Tindture of gum rein, called Japan earth, 
Take of Japan earth, three ounces ; of 
cinnamon, two ounces ; and of proof ſpirit, 
one . quart. After digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
ſpirit. | 


OBSERVATION, 


This tincture is modetately aſtringent; and, 
| tly, repellent; as well erat the qua- 
Ries of the fpiritof wine, as from thoſe of the 
terra ca. It is not, however, frequent- 
ly uſed externally, without other additions. 
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8E CT. VII. 
.» Of injettions;” 


—  _—— 


Mc. " I | © . 
£2? * 0 »* TT n STE: FE WL : " 2 


57 rl — 
 Ivjecrio en 
| Emollient rnjeetio on. 


AKE of linſeed, half an ounce ; and 
of the roots of "marſh mallows, one 


dounce. Boil them in a quart of water, 


till half be waſted; then ſtrain off the re- 
mainder; and, having diſſolved in it a 
dram of gum Arabic, add one ounce of 
ceruſs; and mix it well with the fluid by 
ſhaking, that they may | form an injection. 


nenn 


This injection is emollient; and will, ud 
thrown into the urethra, in caſe of excoriations, 
lubricate, and defend the inflamed and. tender 
parts from the i irritation of the urine ; or of any 
acrid running. But to render theſe kinds of 
injetions of any material efficacy, they muſt 
be frequently repeated ; which, with the little 
benefit otherwiſe found from them, has occa- 
honed their being much neglected in the pre- 
ſent practice. 


3 InJzC- 


* # 
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, * 


Ix JECT 10 EMOLLIENS, Tnjeftio | e 'trochiſci 
albis Rhazis, Dic ra. 

Enollient injection, called the injection from the 
white troches of Razi, 


Prepare firſt the white troches of Razz, 
according to the Edinburg, and other 


Pharmacopeias, as follows. 
Take of ceruſs, ten drams; of fareotet; 


three drams ; of gum tragacanth, and of 
ſtarch, each two drams; of camphire, 
half a dram; and of roſe water, a ſufficient 
quantity. Mix; and make them into 
troches, 1 

Powder two drams of theſe troches ; and, 
having put the powder into four ounces 
of hot water, ſhake the mixture well to- 
gether for a conſiderable time, 

Or uſe, inſtead of theſe troches, the 
pulvis e ceruſſa compoſita of the London Phar- 
macopeia ; which is thus prepared. 

Take of ceruſs, four ounces; of ſarco- 
col, half an ounce ; and of gum tragacanth, 
half an ounce. Make the whole into a 


powder. . 
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gas Puaeries or 

Otherwiſe, diſſolve the gum, ſarcocol, and 
tragacanth, in the due proportion of water: 
and add the ceruſs to the ſolution, 


OBnsnRvVaATIoON, 


| The laſt method is the maſt expedient ; 
the ingredients in the firſt recipe, e — 
omitted in the other, being no wa 
with relation to the intention: and, 
mixing the ceruſs with the others nh 


2 their being ſo readily and effectually 
olved. 


This compoſition is applicable to the fame 
purpoſes as the proceding, and has been genes 
rally uſed; but it is, however, inferior to it. 
The mucilage, formed by the linſeed and mar 
mallows, being more emollient, than the 
tinous fluid, produced from the ſolution ho 


farcocol, and gum tragacanth, - 


InjJecTIO DETERGENS, 
Detergent injection. 

Take of wel Agyptiacum, one ounce ; 
and add to it fix ounces of water; or a 
greater, or leſs, proportion, as occaſion 
may make neceſſary, Mix them thoroughly 
well, by ſhaking them well together, 

OBSERVATION. 
This injection is proper to be uſed in the 


cafe of finuous, and other cavernous ulcers, 
where 


CHIRURGICAL PHARMACY. 3a9 
where the medicaments cannot be made to 
reach by other methods of application. It not 
only cleanſes ; but, by gently inflaming, cauſes 
the ſides of the cavities to unite by incarnation 
when they are otherwiſe not diſpoſed to ſuch 


union. 


In yx c Tro REPELLENS. 
| Repellent fa 

Take of roſe water, four ounces ; of 
ſugar of lead, two drams ; and of white vi- 
triol, one dram. Diſſolve the metallic ſalts 
in the roſe water, that they may form an 

injection. | Fei 
Os sSsERLVATIoNV¶V. 
This injection is greatly repellent; and will, 
if thrown up the urethra, frequently ſtop the 
mucous, and purulent gleets, But it ought to 


be uſed with caution, where there can be 
the leaſt doubt, that a venercal taint caufes the 


ſhiſcharge 


SECT. 
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* CAMPHORATUM, E. 
Camphorated oil. 
AKE of freſh oil of ar” Eu or 
of linſeed, two ounces ; and of cam- 
phor, one 'dram ; which muſt be diſſolved 
in, the oil. 


1:41 OVA TIo W 
This compound i is emollient, from the oil ; 
and diſcutient and antiſpaſmodic, from the cam- 
phor: but it is rarely uſed in practice here, 

an intentions not frequently « coincidin 8: 


* - - 1 


oOorxu CERE, | 

Oil of ax. 
Take of yellow WAX, any quantity. Melt 
it with double its weight of ſand. Put them 
into a retort, and diſtil with a ſand-heat, 
There will firſt come over an acid fluid ; 
and then a thick oil; which will adhere to 
the neck of the retort, unleſs melted down 
into the receiver by means of a burning 
coal, It may be rectified into an oil of a 
thin 


CurRURGTCAL PHARMAcx. | 331 
thin conſiſtence, by ſeveral repeated diſtilla- 
tions in a ſand- heat, without addition. 


a 


OnstRvaTION. 


The thick oil, which comes over on the firſt 
diſtillation, is moſt generally called butter -of 
wax, from its butter-like conſiſtence: and in 
that Nate, it is more proper for ſome kind of 
applications, than when thinner. The butter 
and oil of wax are extremely emollient ; and 
more efficacious, than any other known medi- 
caments, for choppings of the ſkin, in the lips 
or hands. It may be alſo well ſubſtituted, in 
many caſes, for the expreſſed oils of vegetables: 
becauſe it never turns rancid, like them. | 


 OLEUM-CHAMEMELT, E. 
Oil of camomike. 


Take of camomile, the whole herb 
with the flowers, bruiſed, one pound q and 
of olive oil, three pounds. Boil them gently, 
till the herb be almoſt criſp ; 400 ſtrain off 
the oil with preſſure. 


OBSERVATION, 


This is emollient, from the oil; and diſcu- 
tient, and antifpaſmodic, from the camomile. 
But it is not much 1 in uſe here, at preſent. 


OLEUM 


333 PagcTiCn or 


| Orzun 2 PERICI, L. 
Di of St. Yobr's wore. 

Take of the flowers Gr St. John's wort, 
full-blown, freſh, and carefully freed from 
their calyres, four ounces ; and of oil of 
olives, one quart. The oil being poured on 
the flowers, let them ſtand together, till * 
I tinged. 


OBSERVATION. 


This oil is emollient, and fappurative ; and, 
when combined with reſinous or balfamic fub- 
ſtances, digeſtive. In which laft intention it 
is at preſent uſed, by ſome eminent practi- 
tioners, combined with balſam of Capivi, 


where ulcers ſhew a diſpoſition to remain 
W 


OLEUM x MUCILAGINIBUS, L. 
Oil of mucilages. 

Take of the freſh roots of marſh mallows, 
half a pound; of linſeed, and fenugreek 
ſeed, each three ounces; of water, one 
quart; and of oil of olives, three quarts. 
Boil the roots, and feeds, previouſſy bruiſed, 
in the water, for half an hour. Aſter- 
wards add the oil; and repeat the boiling, 
till 


Cum ̊ A PrarMacy. 333 
till the water be quite waſted, Then pour 
the oil carefully off from the feculence. 


OS RAT TOR. x 

This wh in emollient, from the quali- 
tics of all the ingredients; and ſuppurative, in 
cafes where inflammation. retards the progreſs 
to that flate. It is, however, when uſed in 
the laſt intention, moſtly combined barons 
medicaments, in the form of a plaſter. - 


OLEUM SAMBUCINUM, L. 
Ol of elder. 

Take of elder flowers, one pound ;, and 
of oil of olives, one quart. Boil them toge- 
ther, till the flowers be almoſt criſp; and 
then preſs aut the oil, and let it ſtand at 
reſt, that the fæces may ſubſide. on 


On$StRVATION. 


| This oil is very emollient; and is uſed for 
burns and * to a _ the inflammation : as 


alſo ſometimes. in the cafe af eryſipelatous erup- 
OLzuM wiPuuraATuM, NS. J. 


tions and biles. 
Sup hund UI. 
Take of oil of olives, eight ounces; and 


of flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. Boil 
them 


334 Pacrier or 
them with a gentle heat, till the flowers of 
ſulphur be whilly diſſolved. 1 


OBSERVATION. 
This compound is of much the ſame nature, 
as that called the balſam of ſulphur : and ſeems 
ſo little adapted to any intention of cure, pro- 
per to external medicaments, that it ſcarcely 
deſerves a place as ſuch in any Pharmacopeta, 
formed on the principles of modern practioe. 


Orruu viRIDE, I. 


The green oil. 


Take of the leaves of the bay tree, rue, 
marjoram, ſea wormwood, and camomile, 
each three ounces : and of oil of olives, 
orie quart. The herbs being bruiſed, boil 
them lightly in the oil, till they become 
criſp. Then preſs -out the oil; and, after 
the feces have ſubſided, pour it off. 


? OBSERVATION. 

This compound is emollient, from the oil; 
and diſcutient, and antiſpaſmodic, from the 
warm, and gently ſtimulating herbs. But it 
is moſt generally combined with other ingre- 
dients, and uſed in the form of an ointment. 

10 
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BALSAMUM unn vULGo BAT IA- 
Ad NUM E. NA 902 


See Embrocatio reſo lem & anodyna. 


-BarsAMy54 LocATELL1, L. & E. 4 
See Unguentum dictum, Balſamum Locatelli. 


BALSAMUM:”.  ANODYNUM, i -VULGO GuIDo- 
Le, MS . 

Anodyne bat Jam, commonly alba Guido s balfam. 

AE E of tacamahaca, pounded; and 

of Venice turpentine, an equal quan- 

tity. Put them into ;2;;xetort, 1of which 

they may fill one third, part; and. diſtil 

them, with a heat, gently. increaſed, Let 

the red oil, or balſam, which will come 

over, be ſeparated from Ye phleges, by 

means , @ ſeparating funnel. 5 + 4 dou 

OBSERVATION, || 11573 27), 

This compound diſtilled oil, for it is pro- 

perly no other, though called A helſam, i is very 

little intitled to the name of anodyne: which 


is given to it. For it is ſtimulating, in common 


with all other eſſential oils; and no WAY, Hat, | 
cotic : 1 


8 Pnacrrcn or 


cotic: though it is poſſible, 32 
may relieve convulſive pains, by acting as an an. 


tiſpaſmodic, through its irritating power. 
BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, d o ODER 
ren ee de, INES 

See Embrocatio * än. 


Balsan SULPHURIS SIMPLEX, L. 
_- See Epitheme Julphureo-leoſum. 


' 


BALSAMUN '5ULPRURIS CRASSUM, E. 
4 See Epitheme on. | 


22 Teta Tlebst, L. 

* Vuluerary balſam' | © 
"Take of Benjamin, three ounces; of 
ſerained ſtorax, two ounces; of balſam of 
Tolu, one ounce; of Succotorine aloes, half 
an ounee; and of rectiſied fpirit of wine, 
one quart. Digeſt them together, till as 
much as may be of the gums be diſſolved ; 
and then ftraw off the ſpirit. 


une 


OBSERVATION. 
This balſam, with other com- 
of the like kind, was account 
ed vulnerary, while the notion of ſuch 


1 


__ CarRurGICAL PHARMACY. 37 
qualities prevailed ; though, in fat, it is 
only agglutinative : and, as that method of 
healing is now little perſued in regular practi 
ſuch medicaments ate ſeldom applied exter- 
nally. But a compound, intirely of à ſimilar 
nature, is frequently uſed, under the name of 
Turlington 's balſam, empirically. 


. ii 2x 


<a 


BAtSAMUM TRAUMATICUM, E. 
Vulneraty balſam. Ane 
Take df Benjamin pounded, three ounces; 

of balſam of Peru, two ounces; of Hepatic 
aloes pounded, half an ounce; and of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, two pounds. Digeſt 
in a ſand-heat, three days; and then ſtrain 
off the balſam | L 
Gyros” 

This is the Game with the peeing. except 
in the omiſſion of the ſtorat; and the ſubſti- 
tution of the balſam of Peru for that of Tolu; 
and of the, Hepatic aloes for the Succotorine : 
none of which differences make, however, 
any effential variation in the medicinal qua- 
lities. , | | ae — » — 


 BaisaMuM vIkI DE, E. 
22 — 1 4 
See Lini mentum viride. 
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Preparation and compoſition of medi- 
f caments for internal uſe. 
r frbebetebdbcbeh 


CHAP. I. 


of ſolid forms of medicaments for in- 
ternal uſe. 


ArTniors MINERALIS, L. &. E. 


Achiqpt mineral. 
ARE equal quantities of purified 
| quickſilyer, and of unwaſhed flowers 
of ſulphur ; and rub them together in a 
mortar of glaſs, or marble, till the quick - 


ſilver be no longer diſtinctly perceptible ; 
and a perfect union of the two ſubſtances 
be made, 


i D OB8$sER< 
| - —— 2 
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1 QBSBBYA TOW: 

This preparation: of NAY 
uſed, as an in aterative, | in caſes where mercurials 
eds rad But in matiy habits it 
does not appear, y producing any of the fpcvikie 
effects — ge further — 
via: and in others, « i eg in children, it has 
been ſometimes found to have a ve wy IP 
and even fatal action. It has been frequently 
given for the cure of the itch : where its ule 
is wholly unneceflary : as not only experience, 
but the very nature of the diſeaſe, which is vi- 
fibly animalcular, ſhews,  _ 

The common doſe is a 3 
given from ton * to a dram. 


PuLvis Pruloricus CUM Rund, N. S. B. 


Take of Ethiops mineral, one pound ; 
of rhubarb, ſix ounces ; and of ginger, two 
ounces. Mix them together by levigation. 


OrBrsEtRVATION, 
This is uſed in the fame intentions as the 
Zthiops mineral; and is, in fact, only that me- 
7 — with a {mall proportion of a cathartic, 
and an aromatic in ent, joined to it. 
The preſcribed doſe is a ſcruple and a half; 
twice every day. | 
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2 ALTERANS, N. S. B. 
| Alterative powder. 
Take & the ſulphur auratum antimonii, 
and of calomel, each equal parts: and mix 
them together by levigation, that they may 
form a compound powder. 


' OB8xRvarTion. 


This powder i is alterative : and given with 
good effect in ſcorbutic, and ſcrophulous caſes, 
But it is to be adminiſtered with care ; as the 
ſulphur auratum, like other antimonials, is apt 
to act with great violence in particular conſti- 
tutions ; and bring on, not only exceſſive eva- 
cuations, particularly by vomit and ſtool ; but 
even dangerous convulſive ſymptoms. 

The doſe is ſeven grains and a half: twice 
every Gay. 


v 
n | 
' 
bl 


Pour vis ANTI-ARTHRITICUS. | 
Powder againſt the gout, commonly called the 
DuKE or PoRTLAND'S POWDER. 
Take of the roots of birthwort, and gen- 
tian, and of the leaves and tops of ger- 
mander, ground-pine, and centaury, each 
equal parts. Being of the requiſite ſtate of 
dryneſs, beat and mix them together, that 

they may form a compound powder. 
OBE R- 
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OBSERVATION. | 

This remedy has been found, by a conſtant 
continued uſe of it, to alleviate, retard, and 
in many caſes wholly to prevent the return 
of fits of the gout, even where before moſt fre- 
quent and violent, It has been, nevertheleſs, 
obſerved ; that, in frequent inſtances, apoplectic, 
paralytic, or acute diſeaſes, have followed the 
cure, within a few years, icularly in older 
ſubjects. For it ſeems as if the diſpoſition to 
this diſeaſe, being ſtill prevalent in the ha- 
bit, the gouty matter, when produced again 
after the diſcontinuance of the medicine, does 
not find its way to the extremities, as in thoſe _ 
who are habitually ſubject to regular fits; but 
falls on the interior parts, as in the incipient 
ſtate of that diſeaſe, and cauſes theſe fatal con- 
ſequences. 

The doſe, according to the original empiri- 
cal recipe, was as much as could lie on a ſhilling, 
to be taken evefy morning: but, in a more re- 
r method of adminiſtration, it is now one 

ram. 


PuLvis ANTI LYsS8Us, L. & KE. 

Dr. Mead's powder againſt the bite of a mad dog. 

« Take of aſh-coloured ground-liverwort, 

« two ounces ; and of black pepper, one 

« ounce. Beat them together into a com- 
« pound powder.” 


Z 3 3733 
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OBSERVATION. wn 
This powder was recommended to the py 
Be'by a late eminent phyfician, whoſe name it 
bets; and has now a place in the Plurmaco- 
peias, beth of London and Edinburg. But 7 
does not appear from any ſufficient ground o 
efrence, that it is in the leaſt efſicacious as 
4 ſpeeiſic in the intention to which it is appro- 
priated. Indeed the tareneſs of the accidents, 
which may give occaſion for its uſe; and the un- 
certainty, with reſpect to each particular ſubject, 
whether any ill effects would happen in conſe- 
quence of the bite, if no remedies at all were ad- 
miniſtered ; make it very difficult to determine, 
— relation to the merits of a medicine in ſuch 
caſes, | 
This remedy is, therefore, at preſent, much 
diſregarded : and will probably be wholly ſo 
for the future. As it has appeared from ſeve- 
ral late inſtances, which the prgſent uncommon 
_ rifeneſs of this diſtaſe among dogs has ſupplied, 
that mercurials, particularly the unction exter- 
nally uſed, as in flight falivations for the vene- 
real diſeaſe, have been efficacious in the caſe of 
human ſubjects, even after the rabies has 
ſhewn itſelf in its worſt fymptoms. "37 
"The doſe is one dram and a half: to be taken 
every morning. 


CINNA- 
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 CitnaBaris NATIVA ET FACTITIA. | 

Native and fatitious cinnabar. 
Let the native cinnabar, or the factitious, 
previouſly produced by the proper chemical 
proceſs, be levigated as finely as * 
a it may form a powder. | 


| OBSERVATION. | 

The native cinnabar when pure, and the 
factitious, appear by analyzation to be intirel 
the ſame : and, indeed, it is to be dou 
whether the whole of that brought hither from 
the Eaſt, and fold in the ſhops under the name 
of native, be not factitious. Wat 

Cinnabar being a compound o mercury 
and ſulphur, is ſuppoſed to have the 
qualities of mercury, without its violent action 
on the glands, in producing falivation, or other 
ſecretions. It is, therefore, adminiſtered as 
an alterative in. ſcorbutic, lous, and ca- 
chectic diſorders. But it may be well doubted, 
whether, like the Æthiops mineral, with which 
it has a great affinity, it praducts in moſt caſes 
any effects beyond the prime via: though in 
ſome it has appeared to be efficacious. It is 
alſo given, together with muſk, as a remedy 
againſt the bites of mad dogs. 

The mean doſe is a {cruple, in common 
caſes, to be taken once every day: but when 
given for the bite of mad dogs, it is much in- 
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PuLvis DIAPHORETICUS, Pulvis an 
| DICTVUs, - 
Diophoretic power, * called Dover's 
powder. 

Take of purified opium, waccoanba root 
powdered, and .liquorice, each one ounce ; 
and of nitre, and of tartar vitriolate, each 
four ounces. Mix them well together, 


OBSERVATION. 


This is the moſt powerful, and moſt certain 
dia phoretic, hitherto known; and gives con- 


aderable relief in inflam matory topical caſes, 
attended with great heat and tenſion. 
_ he doſe is from one to two ſcruples. 


Por vis DIVRETICUS, N. . T. 
Diuretic powder. : 

Take of calcined egg-ſhells, one ſcruple ; 
and of ſalt of wormwood, and nitre, each 
five grains. Mix them together in a glaſs 
mortar, 4 | 


OBSERVATION. 


. Inſtead of the ſalt of wormwood, falt of 
tartar, or any other pure lixiviate ſalt, may be 
ituted: and where the calcined e gg-Ihells 

are not © ly to be obtained, calcined o 


La 


— 
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ſhells, levigated crabs claws, or other teſtacequs 
awders, may be uſed in their place. 

This powder is not only diuretic ; but power- 
fully alterative : and of the greateſt efficacy in 
anaſarcous, and other œdematous caſes. It may 
be adminiſtered twice or thrice every day. 
It will, however, be more effectual, if the 
quantity of the ſalts be doubled: and there is 
not the leaſt incanvenience to be apprehended 
from that proportion. 

Though this remedy be here directed in the 
form of powder conſonantly to the Pharmaco- 
eia, whence it is cited; yet it ſhould always 
be adminiſtered in, at leaſt, a quarter of a pint 
of ſome aqueous fluid, in which the falts may 
be diſſolved. For inconveniencies are frequently 
found to reſult from taking ſalts in a dry form; 
particularly from nitre, and thoſe which are ſa 
acrimonious and cauſtic, as the lixiviate, 


PuLv1s CORTICIS PERUVIANE. 
Powder of Feſuit's bark. 


Separate firſt from the bark all ſuch parts 
as ſeem decayed or damaged ; and then 
levigate it well, that it may form a powder. 


OBSERVATION. 


The Jeſuit's bark has ſeveral very important 
uſes in the cure of topical diſeaſes. 
By its antifebrile quality, it remoyes thoſe 
pains, and other diſorders of particular parts, 
that are periodical, and intermittent. By 
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By its eorroborative power, it is of ſervice in 
caſes of relaxation and debility ; and, conſe. 
20 anafarcous, and cdematous 
rr | 


It is ſaid alſo to be of great uſe in the cure 
of phagedenie and foul ulcers, by bringing 
them to a kindly and clean ſtate by its altera. 
tive tion on the habit. 

It has been found, likewiſe, to be of the 
higheſt conſequence in ſtopping the refs of 
mortifieations,, and procuring a feparation ; 
when adminiſtered under proper ercumſtances. 
The doſe of the bark is very various, ac- 
cording to the nature and particular exipence 
of the caſe. Where it is uſed meerly as an al. 
terative, much leſs proportions are requiſite ; 
but where its immediate action is wanted in 
acute caſes, leſs than half an ounce in twenty 
four hours will be ſcarcely found ſufficient; 
and, in ſome cafes, a conſiderably greater 


quantity is neceflary. 


Frores SULPHURI1S LOTT, L. 

# Waſhed flowers of ſulphur. 
Take any quantity of flowers of ſulphur : 
and pour water on them in ſuch proportion, 
that it may riſe three or four fingers above 
them. Let this water, with the flowers, 
boil for ſome time, and then pour it off, 
and waſh the remainder out of the flowers 


P 


3 * 
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by ſeveral repeated additions of freſh. After 
which, dry the flowers (without beat) for 
uſe. f : e 59 


OB$SERvaTION. 

The flowers of ſulphur are frequently given 
as an alterative in ſcorbutive and eruptive caſes ; 
and more particularly for the cure of the itch, 
in which are eſteemed a ſpecific. They 
ace alſo adminiſtered frequently for the cure of 
the piles, as well internally as externally. Their 
internal uſe, in all caſes, is, however, perhaps 
more nexious than beneficial, For thou 
they frequently produce and increaſe ions 
and thence have given room to believe, that 
they cauſe vitious humours to be thrown out 
externally, and by that means purify the blood 
and amend the habit: yet it may be juſtly ap- 
prehended, that they rather generate the peccant 
matter, than expel ſuch as did before ſubſiſt, 
as is generally imagined. I have feen ſeveral 
of the work and moſt inveterate cutaneous 
diſordets produced by the internal uſe of ſul- 
phur, in perſons, who were not before, either 
ſubject to ſimilar complaints; or any other 
that indicated the preſence of ſuch humours in 
the habit as might occaſion them. In the caſe 
of the itch, the internal adminiſtration of ſul- 
phur is particularly improper : as being wholly 
needleſs, and contingently detrimental. Be- 
cauſe, as was before obſerved, that diſorder 
depending intirely on an exterior caule, =_ 
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be al ways removed by external applications: 
and where all ſuch fail, it may be juſtly que. 
tioned, whether ſome other diſeaſe, as fre- 
quently happens, is not miſtaken for the itch. 


MEeRrcURiuUs ALCALIZAT Us, 
Alkalizate mercury. 


Take of purified quickſilver, three ounces ; 
and of powdered crabs eyes, five ounces. 
Triturate them together in a glaſs mortar, 
till they combine in the farm of a powder, 


and the mercury no longer diſtinctly per- 
ceptable. 


5 OBSERVATION. 

This preparation has the ff ers of 
mercury, without the wh SE pawn ſa- 
line preparations: and is, therefore, ſometimes 
given as an alterative, eſpecially i in ſcorbutic 
caſes : with relation to which, there are 1520 
queſtionable inſtances of its efficacy; 
where other mercurials have failed. 

The doſe is from five grains to a ſcruple, 


every day; gentle cathartics being joined to it 
at proper intervals. 


Pol vis 


Cunonorbat. —— ey 5 


Delf 


Por vts uE, N. S. B. 
The lack poder. | | 
Take of Ethiops mineral, and crude an- 
timony powdered, each equal parts; and 
mix them together, that they may form a 
compound powder. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is given as an alterative, particularly in 
ſcrophulous eaſes: but it may be doubted, he- 
ther it differs virtually from the Æthiops mine- 
ral alone, as the crude antimony appears to 
have very little, if any medicinal power, 


PuLv1s STERNUTATORIUS, Sov | 
Sneezing powder. 
Take of the dried leaves of ararabacca, 
marjoram, and marum Syriacum, and of 
lavender flowers, each an equal weight; 
and rub them'together, Une A * form 
a powder. 


OB5FRVATION. 25 


This powder is to be uſed, by ſuffing it 
up the noſe: and by cauſin 5 a great ſecretion 
from the neighbouring glands, as well as by the 
| action of ſneezing, which is ſtrongly excited by 

2ts Irritation, it removes obſtruction in the head, 
and 
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d relieves in head-aches; and diſorders of the 


Sprcixs AROMATICA, IL. 
Aromatic ſpecies. 

Take of cinnamon, two ounces; of the 
leſſer cardamon feeds huſked, of ginger, 
and of long pepper, each one ounce. Make 
a powder of the whole, by beating them 


together. 


OBSERYAT TOR. 


This compoſition is not ſo frequently uſed 
fimply ; as combined]! ly with other medicaments, 

where the action of ſtimulating and warm ſub- 
ſtances are requiſite to the 3 It is, 
however, proper where the cordial and corro- 
borative intentions are to be perſued. 

The doſe may be from a ſcruple to a dram, 
or more. 


SPRCIES E $COR pie, L. 
Species of ſcurdium, or water germander, 

Take bole Armoniac, or of French bole, 
four ounces ; of ſcordium, or water ger- 
mander, two ounces ; of cinnamon, one 
ounce and a half; of ſtorax ſtrained, of 
the roots of tormentil, biſtort, and gentian, 
of the leaves of dittany of Crete, of galba- 
num 
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num ſtrained, of gum Arabic, and of rad 
roſes, each one ounce ;' and of long pepper; 
and gingst, each half an ounce. Make a 
powder of the whole, by pounding them 


OBSERVATION. nan 

This powder is a compoſition of aromatic, 
and aſtringent ingredients; and, therefore, cor- 
roborative and aſtringent. It is, conſequently, 
proper for checking thoſe diarrhceas, or profuſe 
diſcharges of the catamenia, that depend on a 
laxity of the veſſels; or a flux of cold and pi- 
tuitous humours ; and in other ſimilar caſes. 

The doſe may be from a feruple to a dram, 
or more, according to the occaſion. 


SPECIES E SCORDIO CUM OP1o, L. 
Species of ſcorgium with opium. 
Take of ſtrained opium, three drams ; 
and, having previqufly dried it gently, that 
it may the more eaſily admit of being 
powdered, add it to the preceding ſpecies, 
while the ingredients are pounded together, 
in order to their commixture. N 


OBSERVATION, 


This compoſition is rendered much more 


effectual, than the preceding ſpecies, for the 
checking 
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2 PRACTICE T 
checking diarrhceas, or floodings, by the addition 
of the opium: which, by its narcotic power, 
—_— Ba op er 9 on 0 
or is frequently, in a great e, the cauſe © 

The doſe may be from a ſcruple to forty 
five grains, which contains one grain of the 
opium. | 


— 


Of pills. 


Pi.viz ETRHIOP IC, E. 
Black pills. 


AKE of crude mercury, fix drams ; 
and of white Spaniſh ſope, and reſin 

of guaiacum, each half an ounce. Pound 
them together in a glaſs mortar, till the 
globules of mercury be wholly imperceptible : 
and afterwards add of the ſulphur auratum 
antimonii, half an ounce ; and of the com- 
mon ſyrup, as much as may be neceſſary, 
to bring the whole to the conſiſtence of a 
proper maſs for pills, 


of 


wh ++. 


Ober- 
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OBSERVATION, 
Theſe pills are alterative : and particularly 
adapted to obſtinate rheumatic, and ſcrophu- 


lous caſes. J 

The mean doſe of this compound, is ten or 
fifteen grains: but it is proper to begin with 
leſs, as the action of antimonials is ſo uncer- 
tain, till the particular diſpoſition of the habit, 
with reſpect to them, be known. 


PILULZ ALOE TIC, E. 
Aloe pills. 

Take of Succotorine aloes pounded, and 
of white Spaniſh ſope, each equal parts; and 
of honey, as much as may be ſufficient to 
bring them to the proper conſiſtence. Mix 
them, that they may form a maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are cathartic, from the aloes; and 
deobſtruent, from the ſope : and may be, there- 
fore, uſed, either where purging is neceſſary, 
or as a gentle emmenagogue. 

In the firſt intention, the doſe may be from 
thirty grains to a dram, or four ſcruples: in 
the latter, where they are taken in the diztetic 
manner, from five grains to eight, every day : 
but they will be more effectual in this intention, 
if the proportion of ſope be fix or eight times 
increaſed, | 
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PILULZ ALTERANTES E MERCURIO, 
N. S. B. 
Alterative mercurial pills. 

Take of Rufus's pills, (below deſcribed) 
two ounces ;. and of calomel, one ounce, 
Mix them, that they may make a maſs for 
pills. | 

OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are given in the venereal diſeaſe, 
' fcurvy, and other ſimilar caſes. 
The doſe is ten grains every night. 


PILULE AROMATICE, L. 
Aromatic pills, 

Take of Succotorine aloes, an ounce and 
a half; of gum guaiacum, one ounce 
and of the aromatic ſpecies, and balſam of 
Peru, each half an ounce. Let the aloes, 
and gum galbanum, be powdered ſepa- 
rately; and then mixt with the other in- 
gredients; and formed into a maſs for pills, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of orange 


peel. | 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are gently cathartic, from the 
aloes; and corroborative and deobſtruent, from 
the 
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the other ingredients: but are rather proper to 
be uſed as an alterative, than where copious eva- 
cuation by ſtool is required. They are, therefore, 
very proper in cedematous hydropic diſorders, or 


where gentle cathartics are required in lax and 


debilitated habits. They will, however, in 
molt caſes, be rendered more efficacious, by the 
addition of an equal quantity, or more, of ſope. 

The doſe may be from ten grains to fifteen, 
or a ſcruple, every day, where they do not 
cauſe too great an evacuation. 


PiLULE CARULEZ, N. S. B. 
The blue pills. 

Take of crude mercury, half an ounce 
of powdered aloes, and of the maſs for the 
ſimpler coloquintida pills, (below deſcribed) 
each one ounce and a half; and of the 
ſyrup of buckthorn, as much as may be 
ſufficient. Mix, and form them into a maſs 
for pills. : 


OBSERVATION. 
Theſe pills are given in the venereal diſeaſe; 


and ſometimes in other caſes, where mercurial 


alteratives are required. 


The doſe is a ſcruple, or half a dram, every 


night. 
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PiLUL® E CALOMELE, N. S. T. 
Calomel pills. 
Take of the maſs for the ſimpler colo- 
quintida pills of the London Pharmacopeia, 
(below deſcribed) one ounce ; and of calo- 
mel, half an ounce. Mix them, that they 
may make a mals for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are given in venereal, and other 
caſes, where mercury and cathartics are thought 
per to be joined together : but, though the 
xe of a ſalivation is more avoided, by this 
means; yet the ſpecific action of the mercury is 
much leis Perl exerted, than when it is 
given in diætetic method, and retained 
1 in the body. 


The common doſe of theſe pills is half a 
dram, repeated twice a week. 


PiLUL# E CALOMELE, N. S. B. 
Calomel pills. 

Take of factitious cinnabar, and calomel, 
both well levigated, equal parts; of the 
beſt turpentine, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Mix them; and form the maſs into pills of 
ſuch magnitude, that twelve may be equal 
to one dram. 

OBSsER- 
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OBSERVATION, 

Theſe pills do got differ materially from the 
preceding : for the ſmall + N of cinnabar 
can but add little to their efficacy. FR: 

The preſcribed doſe is one pill, of the mag- 
nitude directed, to be taken every night. 


PiLULE E CICUTA, 
Hemlock pills. 

Take of the freſh hemlock, as much as 
may be ſufficient ; preſs out the juice, and 
let it be boiled, while freſh, without depura- 
tion, (with a gentle heat in an earthen veſſel, 
often ſtirring it, leſt it burn, ) to the conſiſt- 
ence of an extract. Let this extract (or more 
properly inſpiſſitated juice) be formed, with as 
much of the powder of the dried leaves of 
hemlock as may be neceſſary for the con- 
ſiſtence, into a maſs for pills: into which 
let the maſs be afterwards made ; allowing 
two grains for each pill, 


OBSERVATION. 


This recipe is taken from the work latel 
publiſhed at Vienna, by Dr. STor ck, on the ul 
of hemlock. In which work he endeavours to 
demonſtrate, by obſervations on a variety of caſes, 
where this remedy was adminiſtered by himſelf, 
the BARON VAN SWIETEN, Dr. KoLLMAN, and 
others of the moſt eminent phyſicians and fur- 
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geons at Vienna, that theſe pills, and a fomen. 
tation gene from hemlock: (as below de- 
ſcribed) when required, will cure the moſt ob- 
ſtinate cancers, ſchirrous and œdematous tu- 
mours, malignant and fiſtulous ulcers, and cata- 
racts. If the efficacy of this remedy ſhould, on 
future trials, prove correſpondent to what appears 
in the facts related in that work, it muſt be 
allowed, next to the Jeſuit's bark, to be the 
greateſt modern acquiſition to the art of me- 
dicine. | 85 | 

The doſe of theſe pills, according to the 
practice Dr. SToRCK has deſcribed, has been 
from three or four, twice every day, to fifteen: 
but he very judiciouſly adviſes to begin with 
ſmall doſes, leſt any peculiar indiſpoſition in 
the patient ſhould occaſion unforeſeen conſe- 
quences. | 
Pir pl E CINNABAR1, N. S. T. 

Cinnabar pills. 

Take of native cinnabar, one ſcruple; 

and of conſerve of hips, four grains. Mix, 


and form them into pills. 


OBSERVATION. 

The native cinnabar being dear, the facti- 
tious may be ſubſtituted for it, there being, 
as was before obſerved, no difference in their 
conſtituence, but, on the contrary, the greateft 
reaſon to believe, that what is brought from 
the Eaſt, and fold in the ſhops under the name 
of native, is, in reality, factitious. 1 

The 
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The pills are given as alteratives; and have, 
in ſome habits, as was before remarked, the 
ſpecific effects of mercury; but, in others, a 
pear wholly inactive, and are leſs to be de- 
pended on, therefore, than the ſaline prepara- 
tions of mercury. 


PiLuLE cocciæ, E. 
See below, Pilulæ ex colocynthide cum aloe, L. 


PILULZ EX COLOCYNTHIDE SIMPLICIORES, L. 
The ſimpler coloquintida pills. 

Take of coloquintida, and of ſcammony, 
each two ounces ; and of oil of cloves, two 
drams, Reduce the two firſt ingredients 
to powder ſeparately : and the oil being then 
mixt with them, let the whole be formed 
into a maſs for pills, with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of ſyrup of buckthorn, 


OBSERVATION. 

Theſe, which are the former pilulæ e duobus, 
are proper, where active purges are required. 
They have been much uſed, where calomel has 
been adminiſtered in venereal caſes; either by 

iving them together, or at proper intervals, to 
Amine rs eros to ball off by ſtool, 
when it has been adminiſtered ſeparately, But 
in the laſt caſe, the uſe of the cathartic neutral 
falts, ſuch as the ſal mirabile Glauberi, ſal po- 
lychreſtus, or Selle de ſeignette, is preferable : as 
A a 4 they 
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they are equally efficacious; and much leſs 

liable to produce inconveniencies to the patient. 
The mean doſe is about a ſcruple. | 


Pil ul EX COLOCYNTHIDE CUM ALOE, L. 
| Coloquintida pills with albes. 

Take of Succotorine aloes, and of ſcam- 
mony, each two ounces; of coloquintida, 
one ounce; and of oil of cloves, two drams. 
Let the dry ingredients be reduced to pow- 
der ſeparately ; and, the oil being then mixt 
with them, let the whole be formed into a 
maſs for pills, with a ſufficient quantity of 
buckthorn. | 

OBSsERVAT TON. 


Theſe pills were the former pilulæ cocciæ mi- 
nores; and differ only from the pilulæ cocciæ of 
the Edinburg Pharmacopeia, in that four drams 
of vitriolate tartar are there added. They are 
proper in the ſame intention as the preceding. 
The mean doſe is about twenty-five grains. 


P1iLULZ COMMUNES, VULGO RuF1, E. 
Common fills, called Rufus's. 

Take of Succotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
of myrrh, and Engliſh ſaffron, each half an 
ounce ; and of ſyrup of orange peel, as 
much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that 
they may form a maſs for pills. 

M8 OB$ER- 
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OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are cathartic and deobſtruent : 
and proper where gentle purges are wanted in 
cold, and lax habits. They may be alſo of 
ſervice, as an alterative, in chloretic caſes. 

The cathartic doſe may be, from a ſcruple to 
thirty or thirty-five grains : and the diztetic, 
from ten to fifteen, every day, where not found 
to cauſe too briſk an evacuation. 


P1ILULZ ECPHRACTICE, L. 
Deobſtruent pills. 

Take of the aromatic pills, three ounces; 
of rhubarb, extract of gentian, and falt 
of ſteel, each one ounce; and of falt of 
wormwood, half an ounce. By beating 
them well together, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſyrup of roſes, form them into a 
maſs for pills, 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are a powerful emmenagogue : 
and are alſo of great uſe in thoſe cachectic habits, 
that depend on obſtructions of the liver and 
viſcera. 

The diztetic doſe may be, from a ſcruple to 


thirty grains, every day. 
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 PiLuLE ECPHRACTICE®, N. S. T. 
Deobſtruent pills. 

Take of Rufus's pills, and ſalt of ſtecl 
each eight ounces; of ſtrained galbanum, 
four ounces. Mix, and make them into a 
maſs; which muſt be formed into pills of 
ſuch magnitude, that three may be equal in 
weight to one ſcruple. 


OBSERVATION, 


Theſe are of the ſame nature with the pre- 
ceding. 


Ik̃!h he preſcribed doſe, is one ſcruple every 
night. 


PiLULEZ ECPHRACTICE CHALYBEAT, E. 
Chalybeate deobſiruent pills. 


Take of the maſs for Rufus's pills, an 
ounce and a half; of gum Ammoniac, 
and reſin of guaiacum, each half an ounce; 
of ſalt of ſteel, five drams ; and of ſyrup 
of orange peel, a ſufficient quantity. Mix 
them, that they may form a maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is proper in the ſame in- 
tentions as the preceding. 


The 
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The doſe may be, from a ſcruple to thirty 
grains, every day; where it does not produce 
too great an evacuation. 


ExXTRACTUM CATHARTICUM, L. 
| Purging extract. 

Take of Succotorine aloes, one ounce 
and a half; of coloquintida, fix drams ; of 
ſcammony, and of the leſſer cardamon 
ſeeds huſked, each half an ounce; and of 
proof ſpirit, one pint. The ſpirit being 
poured upon the coloquintida cut ſmall, 
and the ſeeds bruiſed, make a tincture 
of them with a gentle heat continued 
four days. Add then, to this tincture 
preſſed out from the reſiduum, the aloes, 
and ſcammony, previouſly reduced to pow- 
der ſeparately : which being diſſolved in 
it, exhale the ſpirit ; and reduce the maſs 
to the proper conſiſtence for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is given, by the college of London, in 
the place of the p:/u/z Radi; to which it is 
preferable. It is briſk and certain in its ope- 
ration ; and proper, conſequently, where ſtrong 


dractic purges are demanded. 
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The doſe may be, from fifteen grains to 2 
ſcruple; where a copious evacuation is wanted. 


PiLvuLz GUMMoOsEz, L. 
Gum pills. 

Take of galbanum, oppoponax, myrrh, and 
ſagapenum, each one ounce; of aſa fœtida, 
half an ounce. Make them into a maſs for 
pills with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
roles. 

OBSERVATION. 

Theſe pills are corroborative, and deobſtruent: 

and are of uſe in rheumatic, and paralytic diſor- 


ders; and alſo in cedematous, and other caſes, 
in cold and lax habits. 


PiLULZ GM MOS, E. 
Gum pills. 

Take of gum Ammoniac, one ounce ; 
of aſa fœtida, Ruſſian caſtor, and myrrh, 
each half an ounce ; of the diſtilled oil of 
amber, half a dram ; and of ſyrup of 
orange peel, a ſufficient quantity. Mix, and 
work them into a proper maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is formed in the ſame in- 
tention, as the preceding ; but is more power- 
E: | ful; 
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ful; and ſeems better adapted to it, by the ad- 
dition of the oil of amber, and caſtor: both 
which are ingredients of great efficacy; parti- 
ticularly where theſe pills are adminiſtered in 


paralytic and nervous caſes. 
The doſe may be, from ten to fifteen grains, 


every night. 1 
EXTRACTUM JALAPPII, L. 
Extract of jalap. 

Pour a ſufficient proportion of rectified 
ſpirit of wine upon any quantity of jalap 
root ; and, with a due heat, make a tinc- 
ture. Boil the reſiduum of the jalap ſeveral 
times in water : and, after ſtraining, eva- 
porate the ſpirit of wine from the tincture, 
till what remains begins to grow thick, In- 
ſpiſſate the ſtrained decoction alſo : and 
then mix the two extracts; and, with a 
gentle heat, reduce them to the proper con- 
ſiſtence of a maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 
This extract is a kindly cathartic : and lies 
in a ſmall volume: which may render it com- 
modious to thoſe, who by long courſes of me- 
dicines have taken ſtrong diſguſts to larger 


doſes. 
The doſe may be, from ten to fifteen grains; 


where a moderate effect is required. 
Pil u- 
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PiLuL E JALAPPA, E. 
Jalap pills. 

Take of extract of jalap, two ounces; of 
Succotorine aloes, one ounce; of vitriolate 
tartar, one dram; and of ſyrup of ginger, 
as much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, 
that they may form a maſs for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a very kindly purge; and may be 
uſed where cathartics are wanted, | 
The mean doſe is about a ſcruple. 


PiLULEA LITHONTRIPTICE, 
Pills for diſſolving the flone. 

Take of Alicant ſope, eight ounces ; of 
quick-lime, powdered and ſifted, one ounce ; 
and of any lixiviate ſalt of vegetables, one 
dram. Slice the ſope ; mix it thoroughly 
with the lime, and lixiviate ſalt; and, add- 
ing as much water as may be neceſſary, 
beat the whole together, in a mortar, into a 
ſoft paſte. Make then this paſte into pills, 
of the form of rolls, two fingers breadth 


long; and of the weight of one ſcruple 
each. 


OBsER- 
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OBSERVATION. 


This is an improvement, by the late Dr. HarT- 
LEY, of the remedy for which Mrs. STzvens had 
a conſiderable parliamentary reward. It is ſaid 
to be efficacious in diſſolving the ſtone in the 
bladder ; and there is great reaſon to believe, 
that inſtances have been, where ſuch effects Have 
followed the long continued uſe of it : though, 
on the other hand, there are great nunibers of 
caſes, where it has failed. It has, however, 
an extraordinary quality of frequently removing 
the troubleſome ſymptoms, and pain, when 
it is not attended with ſucceſs with reſpect to 
the diflolving the ſtone; and, in caſes of grit- 
vel, and ſmall ſtones coaleſcing without intire 
coheſion, it is of the greateſt ſervice. It may, 
therefore, be tried with propriety in all bad 
nephritic complaints, where cutting is not ad- 
viſable; though it ought, by no means, to bs 
confidered as a general diſſolvent of the ſtone 
in the bladder, in the light it was propoſed to 
the public, at the time Mrs. Stevens ſollicited 
the parliamentary bounty. 

The doſe is, from three to four ounces of 
the pills, or rolls, every day; that is, from 
eighteen to twenty four in number: and they 
may be eaſily ſwallowed, by laying them length- 
ways upon the tongue, and taking a little wa- 
ter into the mouth with each. 


368 PRAcrIcE OF 
P1LULE® MxRCURIAL ES, L. 
Mercurial pills. 
Take of crude mercury, five drams; of 
Straſburg turpentine, two drams ; of the 
cathartic extract, four ſcruples ; and of 
rhubarb in powder, one dram. Grind the 
crude mercury firſt with the turpentine, till it 
be no longer diſtinctly perceptible; and then 
work them up, with the reſt, into a maſs. 
If the turpentine be of too thick a con- 


ſiſtence, it muſt be made thinner, by the ad- 
dition of a little oil of olives. 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are of the ſame nature with the 
pilulæ cerulee, above deſcribed. 


The doſe is half a dram, to be taken every 
morning. 
PiLUuLE MERCURIALES, E. 
Mercurial pills. 


Take of crude mercury, reſin of guaia- 
cum, and Spaniſh ſope, each one ounce. 
Grind them together in a glaſs mortar, till 
the mercury be no longer diſtinctly percep- 
tible : and then, with a ſufficient quantity 

| of 
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of ſimple ſyrap, form them into a maſs 
for pills. | 


OBSERVATION. 

Theſe pills differ from the preceding, and 
the fiſulæ cerier, in not containing any ca- 
thartic ingredients ; but, inſtead of them, the 
reſin of guaiacum: which renders the compound 
more efficacious in cutaneous venereal caſes, by 
determining the mercury to the ſkin, inſtead of 
carrying it off by the inteſtines. A greater cau- 
tion ſhould, nevertheleſs, be uſed in keeping 
the patient warm, in order, both to render theſe 
pills more efficacious in their intended opera- 
tion; and to prevent their cauſing a ſalivation 
in thoſe, who are peculiarly diſpoſed to be fo 
affected. | | 

The doſe may be a ſcruple, or thirty grains, 
every night, or morning. 


PiLuL MERCURIALES LAXANTES, E. 
Looſening mercurial pills, 

Take of crude mercury, one ounce z and 
of reſin of. guaiacum, half an ounce. 
Grind them together in a glaſs mortar, till 
the mercury be no longer diſtinctly percep- 
tible. Then add, of the extract of black 
hellebore, and of powdered rhubarb, each 


half an ounce ; and of common ſyrup, as 
| INE much 
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much as may be ſufficient : and work them 
into a mals for pills. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is of a middle nature be- 
twixt the two laſt ; the mercury being deter- 
mined partly to the {kin, by the brd guaia- 
cum; and partly to the inteſtines, by the other 
ingredients It is, therefore, proper in the 
ſame intentions. 

The doſe may be, from a ſcruple to half a 
dram. 


PiLuL R MERCURIALES CUM SCAMMONIO. 
Mercurial pills with ſcammony. 


Take of ſcammony, crude mercury, and 
gum guaiacum, each equal parts; and of 
turpentine, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Mix them into a maſs ; and form it after- 
wards into pills: of which, let twelve be 
equal to one dram. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is given, and much eſteem- 
ed, by ſome perſons in great practice. It does 
not ſeem, however, to differ materially from 
the preceding : being evidently formed in the 
ſame intention. 

The doſe preſcribed is three pills of the mag- 
nitude directed, to be taken night and morning. 

PILU- 
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Pill E MERCURIO cRUDO, N. S. T. 
Merrurial pills. 

Take of crude mercury, two. ounces z of 
ſimple balſam of ſulphur, two drams ; of 
extract of liquorice, one dram, diffolved in 
an equal quantity of water; and of gum 
guatacum, one ounce, Mix them into a 
maſs; and form 1t into one hundred and 
forty-four pills. 


OrstrRvaTitoN. 


This is of much the ſame nature with the 
mercurial _ above deſcribed, of the Edinburg 


Pharmac 
The thus doſe is three cf the pills, to 
be taken every night. 


PiLUL® E MERCURIO TRITURATIONE PRE- 
PARATO. 
Keyſer's dragees, cr ſugar-plumb pulls, for the 
venereal diſeaſe. 

Take any quantity of mercury; and reduce 
it to the ſtate of an Ahiops per ſe; which 
is done, by putting it, with water, into a 
conical box or trough; and working it about 
with a whiſk adapted to the figure of the 
trough, till it attain the ſtate of a black 


powder. 
B b 2 | Take 
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Take this powder ; and put it again into 
another box or trough, as before; and, fill- 
ing the interſtice betwixt the particles of it 
with vinegar, work the mixture about with 
the whiſk, till it be converted into a thick 
froth, like cream, Collect this froth care- 
Fully ; and, having ſpread it on tiles, or plates 
of earthen ware, let it dry by the air; and 
it will produce a greyiſh white powder. 

Of this powder, take any quantity; and, 
having added to it manna, in the proportion 
of five parts to three of the powder, grind 
them together on a marble, adding, from 
time to time, ſome drops of vinegar, till 
they be thoroughly-well commixt, and have 
attained a thickiſh conſiſtence. 

Lay this mixture then on a marble table : 
and, by means of a roller, preſs it into the 
form of a cake: in order to which, the 
roller is to be made of leſs diameter in the 
middle part than at the extremities, by 
two riſing ledges being placed near the ends, 
projecting about a line: fo that the matter, 
being rolled with it, is neceſſarily formed into 


a cake, of the breadth of the diſtance betwixt 
| the 
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the two ledges, and of the thickneſs of a line 
in every part. : 

The cake being thus made, and ſuffered to 
remain in its place on the table, form it into 
ſmall round pieces, of equal ſize. This is to 
be done, by cutting it with a hollow conical 
horn; the apex, or leſſer end of which, is 
taken off, ſo as to make a little circular hole, 
with a ſharp edge ; that being preſſed on the 
cake, 1t may cut out, and bring off, each time, 
a piece of it, of the figure of the hole, and 
the thickneſs of the cake itſelf. It 1s ne- 
ceſſary, this hole ſhould be of ſuch propor- 
tion, that the pieces cut out by it, may 
be of the weight intended for each doſe : 
and the horn muſt be preſſed on ſucceſſive 
parts of the cake, till it be full of the little 
round pieces, 

The horn being thus filled, throw out the 
pieces, by turning the wide end down- 
wards, and ſtriking it gently, if there be 
occaſion, into a quantity of double-refined 
ſugar, finely powdered and ſifted: and if they 
cohere, part them. Form them, afterwards, 
into a round figure, by rolling them in the 


hand : and they will be then fit for uſe. 
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The remainder of the cake mult be again 
rolled, and treated jn the ſame manner, that 
as much as can be of the remainder may be 
thus reduced to the form of pills, or ſmall 
ſugar-plumbs. 


OBSERVATION. 

Mr. Keyſer, at preſent, employs a machine, 

ane; by horſes, for the trituration of the mer- 

: but he uſed conical troughs and whiſks, 
feb" by the hand, at firſt ; which produce 
the ſame effect, thou gh with more trouble. 

This is the celebrated remedy, which has 
made ſo great a noiſe in France, and elſewhere: 
and for the introduction of which, ſtrong efforts 
are making in this country. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the many certificates, and other moſt 
extraordinary vouchers of the ſuperlative virtues 
of this remedy, it is proved, on the authority of 
many of the molt judicious, and eminent phy: 
ſicians, and ſurgeons in France, as well as others, 
who have publiſhed caſes, and other material 
anecdotes relative to it, that it is not more effec- 
tual, though more flow in its effects, and at- 
tended with greater inconveniencies to the pa- 
tient, than other remedies in common uſe. 

It appears, from the accounts to be collect- 
ed from theſe pieces, that the medicine is or- 
dinarily to be taken for two months ; and, in 
more difficult caſes, for five or fix, or even 
much longer ; /and that, at leaſt, one hundred 


and thirty, or forty, and ſometimes four or five 
hundred, 
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hundred, or more, of theſe pills are to be ad- 
miniſtered :—that it frequently occaſions grip- 
ings, and very troubleſome nervous ſymptoms; 
and ſometimes ſalivations of a very unkindly na- 
ture: that it often fails of curing in any length 
of time; and, being of too flow operation to 
counteract its force in conſtitutions, where the 
virulence is powerful, ſuffers the diſeaſe to make 
a progreſs, even during the exhibition, and to 
bring on the moſt direful ſymptoms: and that 
itis, conſequently, leſs efficacious, benign, cer- 
tain, and ſafe, than other remedies now in uſe. 

The pills Mr. Keyſer has adminiſtered, are 
of different proportions. Some contain only a 
grain and a half in weight of the medicine; 
but thoſe, moſt commonly uſed, contain four 

rains. The reaſon of this variation is, that 
ſmall doſes may be firſt given, till the peculiar 
diſpoſition of the patient be known; which is 
a very proper caution. There is no limitation 
with reſpect to the greateſt quantity; as that is 
adapted to the effects they have on the patient; 
and the exigence of the caſe. 


PIiLULZ PACIFICA, E. 
Anodyne fills, 

Take of gum Ammoniac, three ounces ; 
of Ruſſian caſtor, two ounces ; of Eng- 
liſh ſaffron, and of opium, each one ounce ; 
and of the common ſyrup, as much as may 
| be ſufficient. Mix, and form a maſs for pills. 
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OBSERVATION. 


This compound is evidently formed in the 
intention of a narcotic, or anodyne medicine, 
to quiet pains, and procure reſt, where pre- 
vented by them. The choice of the ingredients 
ſeems very proper for the intention : but the re- 
lative quantity of the others, particularly the 
caſtor, ſeems too ſmall in proportion to the 


opium: Which, conſequently, reſtrains the free 
uſe of the pills. 


The doſe may be from four to ſeven grains, 


Pill paciricz, N. S. T. 
Anodyne pills. 
Take of ſtrained opium, one grain; and 
of extract of liquorice, three grains. Mix 
them, and make four pills oz the mals. 


OBSERVATION, 


This form is proper, wherever crude opium 
is thought neceſſary: and the whole, or leſs, 
as occaſion may require, may be given in one 


doſe. 


PILULE PURGANTES CUM MERCURIO, 


N. S.-B. 
Purging pills with mercury. * | 
Take of the cathartic extract, one ſcruple; 
of calomel, half a ſcruple; and of ſyrup 
of buckthorn, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Mix 
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Mix them, that they may form a maſs for 
pills. 
OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are given in venereal, and other 
caſes ; where mercurials, joined with cathartics, 


are thought proper. 
The whole forms one doſe, to be taken 
twice every week. | 


PiLuL $EU EXTRACTUM Ruvpi, E. 
Rudius's pills, or extract. 


Take of the roots of black hellebore, and 
of coloquintida, each one ounce; being 
pounded, add to them, of ſpring-water, 
four pounds, Boil them to the conſump- 
tion of half: and, having ſtrained the 
fluid through a woollen bag, evaporate it 
to the conſiſtence of honey. Add then the 
following ingredients, ground to powder ; 
of Succotorine aloes, two ounces ; and of 
{cammony, one ounce: and, having remov- 
ed the maſs from the fire, put in alſo of 
tartar vitriolate, two drams ; and of diſtilled 
oil of cloves, one dram. 


O RESERVATION. 15 
Theſe pills are uſed where ſtrong draſtic 
purges are wanted, 
The doſe may be, from fifteen grains to 
thirty. PiLu- 
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TELE; Pr.uL#z Rurti, L. 

FKeufus's pills, 
Take of Succotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
and of -myrrh; and ſaffron, each one ounce. 
Make them into a mals for pills, with a 
ſufficient quantity of ſaffron, 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills differ from the pilulæ communes 
of the Edinburg Pharmacefeia, only in the pro- 
portion of ſaffron ; which is there halt an 
ounce : but where its qualities are neceſlary to 
the intention, this quantity will not be too great. 
They are proper on all occaſions, where moderate 
cathartics of the draſtic kind are wanted. They 
are alſo deobſtruent, and will, in many caſes, 
avail as an emmenagogue. © 
Ihe doſe may be a ſcruple, or thirty grains, 
where they are wanted as an evacuant: and 


from eight, to twelve grains, when adminiſter- 


ed as an alterative. 


PILULX sAPON ACE, L. 
Spe pills. 

Take of almond ſope, four ounces; of 
{trained opium, half an ounce; and of 
eſſence of lemons, one dram. Beat the 
opium, ſoftened with a little wine, along 

with 
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with the other ingredients, till they be per- 
fectly united. 


OBSERVATION. 


Theſe pills are anodyne, from the opium 
and ſlightly refolvent, from the ſope; and proper, 
where there is great tenſion and inflammation. 


The doſe may be from fix, to nine grains. 


PILULZ E STYRAEE, L. 
Storax pills. 


Take of ſtrained ſtorax, and-of ſaffron, 
one ounce; and of ſtrained opium, five 
drams. Beat them well together, till they 
be perfectly united. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is of much the ſame nature 
with the preceding: but leſs fuitable, where 
there is great tenſion and inflammation : being 
more adapted to colder cafes, where reſt is 
wanted, from too great irritation. 

The doſe may be from four, to fix grains. 


PiLuLz SYPHILICE, N. S. T. 
Pills for the venereal diſeaſe. 


Take of the mercury precipitate per ſc, 
or calcined mercury, one grain; of the 
crumb of ſoft bread, two grains; and of 
the mucilage of gum tragacanth, as much 

as 
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as may be ſufficient. Mix, and make them 
into pills. 

By the addition of four grains of aloes, 
the prlule ſhphbilict purgantes, or purging 


venereal pills, are formed. 


OBSERVATION. 


The precipitate per ſe, which is the only 
active ingredient in the pills, the other bein 
meer vehicles, was the remedy ufed by a late 
French quack, who was much followed, to cure 
the venercal diſeaſe. It is now adopted in the 
fame intention by ſome eminent perſons in re- 
gular practice; who ule it under the pretence, 
that it is not liable to produce ſalivations, as 
other powerful mercurials: but there is nothing 
more falſe than this notion: for it very fre- 
quently ſalivates with great violence. It has, 
moreover, a very exceptionable quality, when 
given in thoſe doſes that are thought requiſite 
to render it effectual in this intention: which 
is, that it cauſes exceſſive gripings; and, on the 
patient's happening to take cold, very troubleſome 
febrile, and other general diſorders. So that, as 
it does not appear to have the advantage over 
calomel, or other milder mercurials, with re- 
ſpect to its medicinal efficacy, and is much 
more rough and hazardous in its operation, it 
ought rather to be rejected; than preferred to 
them. | 


The 


* 
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The whole, in this preſcription, is intended 
to be one doſe, taken at night; and to be re- 
peated as often as is conſiſtent with the habit 
of the patient. 


— AaYlllP Cl cl.o ac — OO * _— — 


SK CIR 
Of boluſjes. 


Bolus ALTERANS, N. S. T. 


AKE of lenitive electary, one dram; 

of Æthiops mineral, and of the ſim- 
ple ſyrup, each half a dram; and of gum 
guaiacum, ten grains. Mix, and make them 
into a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 


This bolus is alterative ; and intended for 
thoſe caſes, where mild mercurials and deob- 
ſtruents are required. But the uncertainty of 
the effects, as was before obſerved, of Mthiops 
mineral, in many habits, render the uſe of 
more active mercurials preferable in general. 

This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 


BoLus ALUMINosUs, N. S. T. 
Alum bolus. 


Take of conſerve of roſes, one ſcruple ; 


of common alum, and of the fimple ſyrup, 
each 
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each ten grains. Mix, and form them into 
a bolus. 


OBSERVATION, 

This bolus is aſtringent and ſtyptic. It is, 
therefore, of ſervice in continued looſeneſſes, 
that are owing rather to a laxity of the veſſels, 
than acrimonious, or irritating humours : and 
in floodings,. or other hæmorrhages; which it 
checks, as well by changing the colliquative 
ſtate of the blood, as by conſtringing the veſſels, 
This bolus is preſcribed to be taken twice 


every day. 


Bor us ANTIMONIAL1S, N. S. J. 
Anti monial bolus. 


Take of Æthiops mineral, and of crude 
antimony, each one ſcruple; and of con- 
ſerve of elder, and fimple ſyrup, each ten 
grains. Mix them, that they may form a 
bolus, 7 


OBSERVATION, 


This differs only from the volus alterans, 
above deſcribed, in the ſubſtituting the crude 
antimony for the gum guaiacum. But, as the 
action of crude antimony, except in the prima 
via, where it may deſtroy worms, is very du- 
bious, this ſeems inferior to the other in all 
intentions, but as a vermifuge. 

This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 


BoLvus 
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Bolus E CALOMELE, N. S. you's 
Calomel bolus. 


Take of calomel, ten grains; and of ſoft 
conſerve of red roſes, half a dram. Mix 
them, that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 


This bolus is proper, where calomel is given 
for the venereal diſeaſe, or in other ſuch caſes: 
but the doſe is here too great for the diætetic 
adminiſtration : and when this is taken, it 
muſt either be wrought off by purges, after 
the third or fourth time ; or there will be dan- 
ger of its affecting the mouth in ſome habits. 


BoLvs CHALYBEATVUS, N. S. T. 
Steel bolus. 


Take of conſerve of ſea-wormwood, twen- 
ty-four grains; of filings of ſteel, twelve 
grains; of powdered ginger, and canella 
alba, each three grains ; and of the ſimple 
ſyrup, twenty-one grains. Mix them, that 
they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 


This bolus is corroborative, and deobſtruent: 


but the moſt frequent uſe of it is, as an em- 


menagogue, in chloretic caſes; where, ne- 
| vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, the Solus ecpbracticus, below de- 
ſcribed, is much more effectual. 
This bolus is to be taken twice every day. 


Bor us ECPHRACTICUsS. 
Deobſiruent bolus. 


Take of Succotorine aloes, powdered, four 
grains; of ſalt of ſteel, three grains; of 
calomel, two grains; of conſerve of fea- 
wormwood, and of ſyrup of orange-peel, 
each one ſcruple, Mix them, that they may 
form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a much more powerful and certain em- 
menagogue, than the preceding ; and rarely fails 
to produce the due effects. It is, likewiſe, very 
efficacious in thoſe cachectic caſe;, that depend 
on obſtructions of the liver, and other viſcera; 
eſpecially if aided by moderate doſes of ſope. 

This bolus is to be taken every night. 


Bolus E Gvarco, N. S. T. 
Guaiacum bolus. 
Take of gum guaiacum, conſerve of elder, 
and the ſimple ſyrup, each half a dram. Mix 
them, that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION, 


The guaiacum is found frequently to relieve 


in the moving, and irregular pains of the gout ; 
and 
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and in rheumatiſms : and is conveniently admi- 
niſtered in this form. LEA 

This bolus is to be taken every morning. 


BoLus HAMoRRHoIDatts, N. S. T. 
Bolus for the piles, 
Take of the lenitive electary, and waſhed 
flowers of ſulphur, each half a dram ; and 
of the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, of the London 


Pharmacopeia, twenty-four grains, 


OBSERVATION. 


The name of this bolus ſufficiently explains 
its medicinal uſe : but whether the authority of 
uſage, or certain obſervation of the real effica- 
cy of mineral ſulphur in the cure of the piles, 
retains this medicine in practice, is a matter of 
ſome doubt. | 

This is preſcribed to be taken twice every 
day. | 
4 BoLus JALAPPE, N. S. T. 

Jalap bolus. 


Take of powdered jalap, half a dram; 
of powdered ginger, fix grains; and of ſyrup 
of buckthorn, thirty-four grains. Mix 
them, that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 
Jalap is a very kindly and efficacious ca- 
thartic, and may be well adminiſtered. in this 
| Cc "= N= 
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form, where moderate draſtic purges are re- 
quired. þ 
Bous E RHABARBARO, N. S. J. 
Rhubarb bolus. 


Take of powdered rhubarb, half a dram; 
and of the ſimple ſyrup, one dram and a 
half. Mix them, that they may form a 
bolus. . 


- OBSERVATION. 

Rhubarb may be very conveniently given in 
this form, where it is adminiſtered as a cathar- 
tic: but where it is uſed to check looſenefles, 
it ſhould be previouſly torrified. 


Bous E rnto, N. S. B. 
Rhubarb bolus. 


| Take of torrified rhubarb, fifteen grains; 
and of the electarium e ſcordio of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, half a dram. Mix them, 
that they may form a bolus. 


5 . OBSERVATION, 

This differs from the preceding, in adding 
the electarium e ſcordio, and in roaſting the rhu- 
barb, and diminiſhing the quantity : which 
ſhews, that the compoſition is not intended to 
be uſed where cathartics are wanted in a ge- 
neral view; but for the checking diarrhœas, to 
which purpoſe it is extremely-well adapted. 

hos wm BoLus 
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Borus RoBoRANs, N. S. 8B. 

| Corroboratioe Bolus. L 8 
Take of yellow reſin, one ſcruple ; of 
rhubarb, five grains; of the conſerve of 
ted roſes, ten grains; and of the fimple 
fyrup, as much as may be fufficient. Mix 
them, that they may form a balus. 


OBSERVATION. 
The bolus corroboratiuus of the Pharmaco- 
peia of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, is the ſame with 
this: except that the proportion of rhubarb is 
there ten grains: which, if the medicine be 
taken twice every day, as is preſcribed, would 
be apt to purge many. The qualities of the in- 
gredients in this compound, fearcely intitle it 
to the name of corroborative : if its effects be 
conſidered, otherwiſe, than with reſpect to the 
inteſtines, i eh © 
This is preſcribed ta be taken twice a day. 
BoLus sAPONACEUs, N. S. B. 
Sope bolus, 
Take of white ſope, half a dram; of oil 
of juniper, ten grains; and of ſimple ſyrup, 
as much as may be ſufficient. Mix them, 
that they may form a bolus, | 
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OBSERVATION. 


The form of a bolus is not ſo convenient for 
the adminiſtration of ſope, as that of pills; 
unleſs where, as here, ſome ethereal oil, or 
other fluid, be required to be joined with it. 

This bolus is reſolvent, and deobſtruent; 
and is alſo a very good nephritic, in caſes of 
gravel, or ſmall ſtones. 

This is preſcribed to be taken twice a day. 


BoLvus sPEC1F1cus, N. S. B. 
Spesrfic bolus. 

Take of mercury precipitate per ſe, or 
calcined mercury, one grain and a half; 
and of the philonium Londinenſe, ten grains. 
Mix them, that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame nature as the pilulæ y- 
Fbilicæ, before deſcribed ; except that the quan- 
tity of the precipitate per ſe is there leſs by one 
third part: and that the philonium is here 
added to prevent the griping effects; which 
that preparation of mercury * in a greater 
degree than any other, except the corroſive 
ſublimate. 
It is preſcribed to be taken every night. 


Bol us 
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Bolus AD STRUMAS, N. S. T. 
Bolus for the king's evil. 

Take of burnt ſponge, one dram ; of 
the conſerve of elder, half a dram ; and of 
the ſimple ſyrup, two drams, Mix them, 
that they may form a bolus. 


OBSERVATION. 

The burnt ſponge has been eſteemed a ſpecific 
in ſcrophulous cafes; and for the diſcuſſin 
ſtrumous ſwellings of the glands. But its action 
is very uncertain, if it be at all effectual. 

This bolus is preſcribed to be taken twice 
every dx. 

Bolus TARTAREUs, N. S. T. 
Tartar bolus. 


Take of cream of tartar, and of vitrio- 
lated tartar, each ten grains; of the ſalt of 
ſteel, five grains; of the conſerve of ſea- 
wormwood, half a dram; and of the ſim- 
ple ſyrup, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Mix them, that they may form a bolus, 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a very powerful alterative in cachectic 
caſes, where there is a great viſcidity and lentor 
of the juices, and relaxation of the ſolids. 

The bolus muſt be taken twice every day. 

Cc 3 BoLus 
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Bords K TorPETEo, N. S. F. 
Take of turpeth mineral, or yellow emetic 
mercury, five grains; of emetic tartar, thret 
grains; and of the conſerve of red roſes, one 
ſcruple. Mix them, that they may form a 
bolus. =" 

Ro OBSERVATION. | 
| This is a very proper vomit, where revulſion 
is required to be made, by ſuch means, in the 
caſe of the bernia veneris, or other ſuch ſymp- 


toms, where time cannot be allowed for the 
operation of medicaments in other intentions, 


— — 8 


SE CT. IV. 
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ELECTARIUM ANTISPASMODICUM, Bolus pa- 
ralyticus, DICTUM, N. S. T. 


FAKE of muſtard-ſeeds, two ounces 
of caraway-eeds, and of canella alba, 
each two drams; of ginger, one dram ; of 
ſpirit of turpentine, one dram and a half; 
and of the fimple fyrup, as much as may 
be ſufficient, | Mix them, that they may 
form an eletary, 
 OBSER- 
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| OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is very well adapted to the 
antiſpaſmodic intention, and will be found effi- 
cacious in all paralytic, and convulſive caſes, 
where ſtimulating medicaments, of a warming 
aromatic nature, are required. It would, how- 
ever, be an improvement, to change the quantity 
of ſpirit of turpentine, for a dram of the efſen- 
tial oil of amber; which is much more power-' 
ful in its effects on the nerves ; and great ad- 
vantage will be found, likewiſe, from the ad- 
dition of two or three drams of camphor. 
The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken 


twice every day. 


 ELECTARIUM APERIENS, N. S. B. 
Opening celary. 

Take of the lenitive electary, two pounds; 
of white tartar, four ounces; of powdered 
jalap, one ounce ; of the eſſential oil of 
caraway-ſeeds; two drams ; and of the 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, as much as may be 
ſufficient. Mix them, that they * form 


an electary. 


PORT: 5% 


This is a very cheap and gentle cathartic: 
and very fit, where there is occaſion, to keep 
the body open by the uſe of frequent, or con- 


ſtant medicaments. 
Cc 4 The 
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The doſe may be about as much as equals a 


nutmeg, in bulk, or more; to be repeated as 
atten as occaſion may require. 


a -Er,ncr abe AROMATICUM, N. S. B. 
Aromatic electary. 

© Take of the aromatic ſpecies of the Lon- 

don Pharmacepeia, ſix ounces ; of conſerve 

of orange- peel, one pound; and of the 

ſimple ſyrup, as much as may be ſufficient. | 

Mix them, that they may form an eleCtary, 


OBSERVATION, 
This electary is corroborative, and cordial ; 
and would be a very good ſtomachic; but that 


the proportion of ſugar in it is greater than is fit, 
where the digeſtion is weak, and an aceſcence, 


conſequently, apt to prevail in the bowels. 
The preſcribed doſe is a quantity equal to 


the ſize of a nutmeg, to be taken thrice every 
day. | 


ELECT ARIUM AROMA TICUM, Bolus aromati- 
cus, DICTUM, N. S. T. 
Aromatic electary. 

Take of nutmeg, ſlightly torrified, and 
of the electarium e ſcordio cum opio, each 
four ounces; of prepared white chalk, one 
ounce ; and of the ſimple ſyrup, as much 


28 
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as may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they 
may form an electary. | | 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is called electarium aſtrin- 
gens, in the Pharmacopeia of St. Bartholomew's 
Hoſpital; and ſeems calculated principally to the 
checking diarrhœas: in which intention all the 
ingredients correſpond, except the ſugar. It is, 
therefore, not ſo properly named aromatic, as 
the preceding, which contains no ingredients, 


except the ſugar, but what have the proper 
ualities of aromatics. 


The doſe of this electary is one dram, to be 
taken thrice every day. _ | 


| Ric ARTHRETICUM, 
Electary for the gout. 


Take of the beſt honey, three ounces ; 
and of ſpirit of turpentine, two ounces. 
Mix them, that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This electary, by its name, is deſigned as 
an alterative againſt the gout : 'but does not, I 
am afraid, often prevail greatly. It is, like- 
wile, given ſometimes in nephritic caſes: * 
with much greater effect. 

The preſcribed doſe is one dram, twice eve- 


ry day, 
ELECs 
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ELECTARIUM ASTRINGENS, Bolus aſtringens, 
DicTUM, N. S. B. 
Afringent electary. 

Take of the conſerve of red roſes, twelve 
ounces; of prepared terra Japonica, three 
ounces; of common alum, and of the acid 
elixir” of vitriol, (according to the London 
Pharmacopeia,) each one ounce ; and of the 


ſyrup of red poppies, as much as may be 


faſficient for the conſiſtence. Mix them, 

that they may form an eleftary.” 
OBSERVATION, | 
This compoſition is 5 aſtringent, 
and ſtyptic ; and proper, not only for checking 
diarrhceas, that depend rather on the laxity of 
the inteſtines, and colliquation of the fluids, 
than on irritating and acrimonious humours z 
but alſo the too profuſe, and too long conti- 
nued flowing of the catamenia, and other hæ- 
morrhages. The elixir of vitriol is, neverthe- 
leſs, in ſome meaſure, an exceptionable ingre- 
dient; as ſubſtances ſo acrid, and cauſtic, 
ſhould - — be given without dilution: violent 
; pripings, and other difagreeable ſymptoms, 
g ſometimes the reſult of the uſe of 1 

when otherwiſe adminiſtered. | 

The preſctibed doſe of this electary is one 
_ to be taken thrice erer day. c 


ELEC- 
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ELECTARIUM ASTRINGENS, N. S. B. 
? Binding electary. 
See Electarium aromaticum. 


ELECT ARIUM E CASIA, IL. 

The caſia elettary. bur 
Take of the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, and 
of the pulp of caſia freſh extracted, each 
half a pound; of manna, two ounces ; and 
of the pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. Rub 
the manna in a mortar; and then, having 
diffolved it with a gentle heat in the ſyrup, 
add the pulp; and, by continuing the 
heat, reduce the whole to the proper con- 

ſiſtence. | 1:64 


OBSERVATION. fon 

This is ſometimes uſed ſimply ; where gen- 

tle cathartics are wanted : but more frequently 

made a part of other compoſitions in that in- 
tention, 


The doſe may be about an ounce; to be taken, 
as often as there may be occaſion, 


ELECTARIUM CINNABARIS, N. S. B. 
The cinnabar elefary, 


Take of factitious cinnabar, of gum 
guaiacum, and of rob of elder, each equal 


parts 3 
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parts; and of the ſimple ſyrup, as much as 
may be ſufficient. Mix them, that they 
may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 

This electary is alterative ; and, in habits 
where the cinnabar is efficacious, will relieve 
in confirmed rheumatiſms: but it is, in gene- 
ral, more certain, as was obſerved before, to 
join the ſaline preparations of mercury with 
the guaiacum, inſtead of it. 

The preſcribed doſe, is a quantity equal in 
bulk to a nutmeg, to be taken twice every day. 


ELECTARIUM Cor Alvi, Bolus pe DIC- 
TUM, N. F. J. 
The balſam of Capivi electary. 


Take of lenitive electary, and balſam of 
Capivi, each one ounce; and of powdered 
rhubarb, three drams. Mix them, that 
they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This electary is frequently give n in pre 
rhœas, after the virulence is deſtroyed by th 


uſe of mercurials. But ſuch medicaments, <= 
taining this, or turpentine, and other vegetable 
balſams, are, in general, better omitted in 


thoſe caſes: as they tend, by the irritating na- 
ture of the balfams, to protract the diſcharge ; 


and, ſometimes, occaſion purulent gleets, that 
are obſtinate. The 
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The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken 
twice every day. | 


ELECTARIUM CoRTICIS PERUVIANZ, Bolus 

febrilis, picTuM, N. S. T. <a 
Febrifuge electary. | 

Take of the Peruvian bark powdered, two 

ounces ; and of the ſimple ſyrup, ſix ounces. 


Mix them, that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This form may be uſed, where the back! is 
thought proper to be given in mortifications: or 
as an alterative, in the caſe of ulcers ne 
foul and unkindly. 

The doſe may be a dram; to be taken every 
day, when intended as an alterative. But it 
may be repeated more frequently, even every 
two hours; or increaſed greatly in quantity; 
when given in the caſe of mortifications. 


ELECTARIUM AD GONORRHOEAM, Bolus ad 
gonorrhœam, DIcTuM, N. S. T. 


Take of powdered jalap, three ounces; 
of powdered liquorice, and ſcammony, each 
one ounce; and of turpentine, ten ounces. 
Mix them, that they may form an electary. 


* 
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 OBsSERVATION, 

This is much of the ſame nature, and fab. 
ſervient to the ſame intention, as the eleclarium 
Chai vi, above given: from which it differs in 
little elſe, but the being a much cheaper com- 
poſition. 


The preſcribed doſe is one dram every 
morning, 


ELECTARIUM HAMORRHOIDALE, N. S. B. 
Electary for the piles. 

Take of lenitive electary, and waſhed 

flowers of ſulphur, each equal parts; and 

of the ſimple ſyrup, as much as may be fuf- 

ficient. Mix them, that they may form an 


electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is the ſame with the bg bamorrhoidal 
of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, before deſcribed. 

The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken 
twice every day. 


 ConrecT10 Japonica, E. 


Eleftary of terra Japonica. 
Take of the terra Japonica, three ounces ; 


of tormentil root, of nutmegs, and of oliba- 
num, each two ounces ; of opium, diſſolv- 
ed in a ſufficient quantity of ſack, one dram 

and 
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and a half; and of fyrup of roſes, inſpiſſated 
by evaporation to the conſiſtence of honey, 
thrice the weight of all the powders. Mix 
them, that they may form an eleCtary.” 


| OBSERVATION. _ ,-. 
This is intended to ſupply the place of the 
diaſcordium : and 1s, Ge. 85 principally cal- 
culated to check thoſe diarrhceas, that depend 
on a laxity of the veſſels, or too great irritabili- 
ty of the glands of the inteſtines, to which it is 
well adapted: as alſo to relieve againſt too 
profuſe, or long continued flowings of the ca- 


tamenia. 3 
The doſe may be, from one dram to three 

and a half: which contains about one grain of 

opium. TS | + 


 ELECTARIUM LENITIVUM, L. 
The lenitive electury. | 
Take of dried figs, one pound ; of the 
leaves of ſena, eight ounces ; of the pulp 
of tamarinds, of caſia, and of French prunes, 
each half a pound; of coriander-ſceds, 
four ounces ; of liquorice, three ounces ; 
and of double-refined ſugar, two pounds 
and a half. Powder the ſena with the co- 
riander-ſeed ; and ſeparate, by ſifting ten 
ounces 
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ounces of the fineſt part of the powder. 
Boil the remainder with the figs, and liquo- 
rice, in two quarts of water, till half be 
waſted. Then ſtrain, and preſs out the 
fluid; and evaporate it afterwards to the 
weight of one pound and a half, or ſome- 
what leſs. Add then the ſugar to it, that 
a ſyrup may be formed : and mix this ſyrup 
gradually with the pulps ; ſtirring in at laſt 
the ſifted powder. 


OBSERVATI1GN. 


This electary is gently cathartic ; and moſt 
commonly given where there is occaſion for 
frequently repeated medicaments in that in- 
tention. 

The doſe may be a quantity equal to a 
nutmeg : to be taken every day, where it is 
only required to keep the body open : and if it 
be intended to act more powerfully, an ounce 
may be taken: but it is uſual, in ſuch caſes, 
to conjoin ſome more active cathartic with it. 


ELECT ARIUM LENITIVUNM, E. 
The lenitive electary. 
Take of the leaves of ſena, four ounces; 
of liquorice, two ounces; of coriander-ſeeds, 


one ounce ; and of boiling water, four pints. 
Infuſe 
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Infuſe the other ingredients in the water, for 
one night, in a cloſe veſſel ; and to the fluid, 
then ſtrained off, add fix pounds of ſugar. 
Boil the mixture to the conſiſtence of a thick 
ſyrup; and then put to it, of the pulp of 
French prunes, one pound ; and of that of 
caſia fiſtularis, and tamarinds, each half a 
pound. Mix them, that they may form an 
electary. | 


OBSERVATION. 


This is much the ſame with the preceding ; 


but ſimpler, and more elegant, 


ELECTARIUM NEPHRITICUM, N. S. T. 
Nephritic electary. 
Take of lenitive electary, twelve ounces; 
bf Straſburg turpentine, four ounces; and of 
chryſtals of tartar, one ounce. Mix them, 


that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This electary is a palliative remedy in bad 
caſes of the ſtone, in the bladder, or kidneys, 
by promoting the diſcharge of urine, and keep- 
ing the inteſtines free from too great a load, It 
will alſo cauſe gravel and ſmall ſtones to paſs: 
but does not promote the abſolute cure ſo effec- 
tually as the uſe of ſope, or alkaline ſalts. 

D d The 


| 
| 
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The preſcribed doſe is one dram, to be taken 


twice every day, 


ELECTARIUM PURGANS, N. S. T. 
3 Purging electary. 

Take of powdered jalap, one pound; 
of ginger, one ounce; and of the ſyrup of 
buckthorn, as much as may be ſufficient. 
Mix them, that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is a very cheap, kindly, and effectual 
cathartic, for all common occaſions. 
The doſe may be half a dram. 


ELECTARIUM E SCAMMONIO, 
Electary of ſcammony. 

Take of ſcammony, an ounce and a half; 
of cloves, and of ginger, each fix drams ; 
of the eſſential oil of caraway-ſeeds, half a 
dram ; and of honey, half a pound. Pow- 
der the ſcammony ſeparately ; and mix the 


_ aromatics, previouſly pounded together, with 


the honey. 'Then add the ſcammony ; and 
afterwards the oil of caraway- ſeeds. 
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OBSERVATION. 
This compoſition is proper, where ſtrong 
draſtic purges are required. 
The mean doſe is about one dram and a half, 


ELECTARIUM E SCORDIO. 
The ſcordium electary. 

Take of the ſpecies of ſcordium, with 
opium, any quantity ; and of diacodium, 
thrice the weight of the ſpecies, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey. Mix them toge- 
ther, that they may form an electary. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is anodyne, and cordial, and as ſuch 
may be proper in all caſes, where thoſe inten- 
tions concur : but it is moſtly uſed for check- 
ing diarrhceas. 

The dole may be, from one dram to two, 
or two and a half: which, including the dia- 
codium, is, conſidered as a narcotic, equivalent 
to about one grain of opium. 


Bd 2 CHAP. 
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AR H. 
Of the fluid forms of medicaments for 


external uſe. 


SECT. I. 
Of draughts. 


\ 
— — * _ 


— 


HavsTus EMETIcUs, Mixtura emetica, 
picTus, N. S. T 
Emetic draught. 
AKE of jpecacuana root, one ſcru- 
ple; of oxymel of ſquills, fix drams; 
of ſpring-water, one ounce ; and of proof 
ſpirit of wine, two drams. Mix them, that 
they may form a draught. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a proper emetic, on common occaſions, 
for unloading the ſtomach : but where vomits 
are uſed with a view to revulſion in topical caſes, 
as in that of the hernia veneris, a more powerful 
and laſting effect is wanted: and it is, therefore, 
proper to join more active medicaments with the 
ipecacuana. Three grains of th mineral, 
or four of the tartar emetic, may be, therefore, 
then ſubſtituted in the place of the oxymel of 


4 ſquills. | ry Hau- 
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HavsTvus HYDRoPICUs, N. S. T. 
The hydropic draught. 

Take of ſimple cinnamon water, fix 
drams; of oxymel of ſquills, one dram 
and a half; of compound ſpirit of lavender, 
half a dram; and of falt of tartar, ten 
grains. Mix them, that they may form a 
draught. 


OBSERVATION. 


There are two inaccuracies in this compoſition, 
The one, the conjoining a compound ingre- 
dient, containing vinegar, with the falt of tar- 
tar; as they will mutually change the nature of 
each other: but as the medicinal action does 
not depend at all on the vinegar, nor ſo much 
on the ſalt of tartar, as the ſquills, this is not 
greatly material. The other is, that the pro- 

rtion of aqueous fluid, not amounting in 
the whole to an ounce, is too little, to dilute 
the ten grains of falt of tartar ; which will, 
conſequently, render the mixture acr;d ; and 
occaſion a griping in ſome, and vomiting in 
others. But this is eaſily remedied, by inlarging, 
in a triple, or quadruple proportion, the quan- 
tity of the ſimple cinnamon water, which can 
be attended with no inconvenience. This 
draught is diuretic, from the ſquills, which pro- 
mote alſo, in ſome degree, all the other glandu- 
lar ſecretions ; and alteratiye, from the ſalt of tar- 
tar: and may be, therefore, ſerviceable in ana- 

Dd 3 ſarcous 
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ſaroous, and cedematous ſwellings, and ul- 
cerations. 


It is preſcribed to be given every morning, 


Hausrus HYPNOTICUS, N. 8. T. 
Narcotic draught. 

Take of ſpring-water, one ounce and a 
half ; of the alexiterial ſpirit, and of ſyrup 
e maconio, each two drams; and of the 
Thebaic tincture, or laudanum of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia, fifteen drops. Mix 
them, that they may make a draught. 


OBSERVATION. 


This form is expedient, where opiates are 
neceſſary. The proportion of laudanum may 
be increaſed, or diminiſhed, according to the 
occaſion : but. allowing for the ſyrup e mæ- 
conio, this drauglit is equal, with reſpect to its 
action, to about a grain of opium. 


HavsTus PAREGORICUS, N. S. T. 
Anodyne draught. 

Take of ſyrup e mæconio, half an ounce; 
of ſpring-water, one ounce; and of the 
alexiterial ſpirit, (of the London Pharm aco- 
peia) two drams. Mix them, that 1 
may form a draught. 


OBSE R- 
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| OBSERVATION. 

This draught is proper, where gentler nar- 

cotics are required ; and where, as is frequently 

the caſe, the patient, from a particular idio- 

ſyncraſy, cannot bear the adminiſtration of 
opium. 


HaAusrus PURGANS, N. S. J. 
Purging draught. 

Take of the common infuſion of ſena, 
three ounces ; of the ſyrup of buckthorn, 
one ounce ; and of the ſpirituous water of 
caraway feeds, half an ounce, Mix them, 
that they may form a draught, 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a very good cathartic on common 
occaſions, where moderate draſtic purges are 
thought neceſſary. he 


HavsTus soLurivus, N. S. T. 
Solutive draught. 


Take of the common infuſion of ſena, 
three ounces; of ſal mirabile Glauberi, 
three drams; of tincture of ſena, and of 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, each two drams. 
Diſfolve the ſalt in the infuſion ;_ and then 


D d 4 mix 
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mix the reſt with them, that they may form 

a AO: | 
OBSERVATION. 


This varies from the preceding, in nothing 
material, unleſs the ſubſtituting the ſal mirabile 
for the ſyrup of buckthorn. But that change 
ſeems to have two advantages. Firſt, that it 
renders the mixture more beneficial, in many 
caſes, from the deobſtruent action of the ſalt: 
and, ſecondly, that it avoids, in a great degree, 
the nauſeous, and diſguſtful taſte, which ariſes 
from the joining ſyrups with ſome kinds of 
bitter ſubſtances. For this latter reaſon, it 
would be well to omit the ſyrup of roſes in 
this compoſition : as it adds little to the cathar- 
tic effect. 


HavsTvs SALINUS SOLUTIVUS. 
 Solutive ſaline draught. | 
Take of ſal mirabile Glauberi, one ounce ; 

and of ſimple cinnamon-water, eight ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſal mirabile in the cinnamon- 
water, that they may form a draught. 
Inſtead of the ſal mirabile, half an ounce 
of the ſal polychreſt, or of the Selle de ſcig-+ 
nette, may be ſubſtituted. 


OBSERVATION. 
The uſe of neutral ſalts, where gentle ca- 
thartics are wanted, is found to be attended 


with 
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with great benefit : as they not only work 
more kindly, and with greater certainty, than 
any other weak purges: but have, likewiſe, a 
very ſtrong deobſtruent and alterative power, 
that in moſt caſes operates to the final intention 
of cure, equally with the evacuation. This 
ſimple form of adminiſtring neutral ſalts, is to 
be preferred to any other : ſince additions of 
ſyrups are apt to make the compoſition nau- 
ſeous; and occaſion its being thrown up: and 
the admixture of ſpirituous diſtilled waters, in- 
clines the falts, in cold weather, to ſhoot : if 
the draught be mixed for any length of time 
before it be taken. | 

It is uſual to give only two drams of the ſal 
polychreſt: but that quantity is not equal to 
an ounce of Glauber's ſalt; and it may be taken 
without any inconvenience. 


PorIio ALBA, N. S. T. 
See Miſtura alba. 


Por io CaIVI, N. S. B. 2 
See Miftura balſamica. 
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SECT. IL 
Of guleps. 


JULEPUM AMMONIACUM, N. S. B. 
See Miſtura Ammoniaca, 


Jor run CoMMUNT, N. S. B. 
Common julep. 
AKE of alexiterial ſimple-water, eight 
ounces; of the alexiterial ſpirituous- 
water, two ounces; and of the ſimple ſy- 
rup, half an ounce. 


OBSERVATION. 

This julep is cordial; and, when given alone, 
can only operate in that intention : but it is 
frequently made the vehicle of other medi- 
caments, 

The doſe may be from two, to four ſpoon- 
fuls, as often as there may be occaſion, 


JULEPUM E CRETA, L. 
See Miſtura cretacea. 


JuLEPUM MEN TH, N. S. T. 
Mint julep. 
Take of the ſimple mint- water, ſix ounces; 
of the ſpirituous mint-water, one ounce; 
and 


* 
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and of white ſugar, one dram. Mix them, 
that they may form a julep. 


OBSERVATION. , | 
This julep is cordial, in ſome degree, and 
alſo corroborative ; but is rarely given fimply ; 
being made, more uſually, the vehicle of 
other medicaments. 
The doſe may be from three ſpoonfuls, to fix. 


JuLEPUM VOLATILE, 
Velatile julep. 

Take of the alexiterial fimple-water, ten 
ounces ; of the alexiterial ſpirituous-water, 
two, ounces ; of ſugar, three drams ; and of 
volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, one dram and a 
half. Mix them, that they may form a 
Julep. 

OBSERVAT TON. 

This julep is cordial, antiſpaſmodic, and, in 
ſome meaſure, diaphoretic. But if an equiva- 
lent proportion of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, or 
the volatile falt of ſal Ammoniac, were ſubſti- 
tuted for the ſalt of hartſhorn, the compoſition 


would be more palatable : and equally ſuitable 
to the intention. 


The preſcribed doſe is four ſpoonfuls, thrice 
every day. 


SECT, 


V 
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SEC.T. II. 
Of infuſions. 


03 Ay — — 


InFUsUM ALTERANS, Aqua liberans, DICTUM, 
N. S. T. 
Aterative infuſion. | 
AKE of the raſpings of ſaſſafras- 
wood, with the bark, four ounces ; 
of the raſpings of lignum vitæ, with the 
bark, one ounce ; of liquorice, two ounces ; 
of coriander-ſeeds, one ounce ; and of ſim- 
ple lime-water, one gallon. Let them in- 
fuſe for ſome time; and then ſtrain off 


the fluid. 


OBSERVATION. 

This infuſion ; which is an alterative diet- 
drink, is adminiſtered in ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, 
rheumatic, and other chronic diſorders, depend- 
ing on glandular obſtructions, and the undue 
craſis of the blood. But the decoction of ſarſa- 
parilla, uſed with lixiviate falts, will, in the 
fame caſes, be found much more effectual. 
The preſcribed doſe of this infuſion is fix 
ounces, to be taken twice every day. 


InrvsUMm 
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Ixus uu ALTERANS, Aqua calcis minus comi- 
poſita, DICTUM, L. | 

Take of liquorice, one ounce ; of ſaſſa- 

fras bark, half an ounce ; and of ſimple 

lime-water, three quarts. Infuſe three days 

without heat ; and then ſtrain off the fluid. 


OBSERVATION. * 


This infuſion is in the ſame intention as the 
preceding; but leſs effectual in rheumatic caſes, 
where cold and viſcid humours abound. It 
may be taken in the ſame quantity, 


Ixruso ALTERANSs, Aqua calcis magis com- 
poſita, Dic TA, L. 


Take of the raſpings of lignum vitæ, half 
a pound ; of liquorice, one ounce; of ſaſſa- 
fras bark, half an ounce; of coriander- 
ſeeds, three drams ; and of ſimple lime- 
water, three. quarts. Infuſe two days 
without heat; and then ſtrain off the fluid. 


OBSERVATION. 


This differs from the agua liberans in the 
proportions of the lignum vitæ, and ſaſſafras: 
the firſt exceeding greatly in this; and the 
latter in the other: which variation renders 


them ſomewhat different in their effects; and, 
| conſe- 
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conſequently, proper in different caſes. In ſcor- 
butic and eruptive diſorders, the other is moſt 
ſuitable : but this ſeems more adapted to rheu- 
matiſms, and the baſtard gout ; in which the 
warming, invigorative action of the lignum 
vite, is frequently found very ſerviceable : as 
it propels the viſcid and concreted humours, 
that collect in the joints, on the coats of the 
tendons, and the faſcia of the muſcles, occa- 
fioning pain, and ſtiffneſs, or lameneſs of the 
parts. The compoſition may, therefore, be pro- 
perly conſidered asdiſcutient, as well as alterative. 
This infuſion may be taken from four to fix 
ounces, where it is not found to heat the pa- 
tient too much. | 


INFUSUM AMARUM, E. 

Bitter infuſion: 
Take of gentian root, two drams ; of 
the tops of the leſſer centory, half an ounce; 
and of boiling ſpring-water, one pint. Infuſe 
them four hours; and to the fluid ſtrained 
off, add of the aromatic-water, or ſpirituous 
cinnamon- water, one ounce. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is corroborative and cor- 
dial: but it is leſs palatable, than the znfuſum 
amarum fimplex of the London Pharmacopeia; 
which is correſpondent with it in the medicinal 
intentions, & 

The 
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The doſe may be four or five ounces, to be 
taken twice every day. | 


InFusUM AMARUM SIMPLEX, L. 
The ſimple bitter infuſion. 
Take of gentian root, and of the yellow 
rind of freſh lemon-peel, carefully ſeparated 
from the inner white part, each half an 
ounce ; of the yellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, carefully ſeparated from the inner 
white part, and dried, one dram and a 
half ; and of boiling water, three quarters 
of a pint. After infuſing them an hour 
or two, ſtrain off the fluid, either through 
paper, or a cloth, without any preſſure. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is corroborative as the ng but 
more palatable. 


The doſe may be two or three ounces, twice 
every day. 


InrusUM AMARUM SIMPLEX, N. S. J. 
The ſimple bitter infuſion. 

Take of gentian root, half an ounce ; of 
the rind of Seville orange-peel, two drams ; 
and of zedoary, one dram. Pour on them, 
as much boiling water as may admit of 

g ſtraining 
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ſtraining off twelve ounces, after the due in- 


fuſion : and to the ſtrained fluid, add of 
orange-peel water, fix drams. 


OBSERVAT TON. 

This is in the ſame intention as the foregoing: 
but not fo 9 as that of the London 
Pharmac 
The preſcribed doſe is four ounces, to be 
taken twice every day. 


* 


1 AMARUM PuRGANs, L. 
The bitter purging infufion. 

Take of the leaves of ſena, and of the 
yellow rind of freſh lemon-peel, each three 
drams ; of the yellow rind of orange- peel 
dried, and of the leſſer cardamom- ſeeds 
huſked, each half a dram; and of boiling 


water, five ounces; 


OBSERVATION. 


This infuſion is cathartic from the ſena: and 
proper where moderate draſtic purges are want- 
ed; and where the inteſtines are weak arid re- 
taxed. But the principal uſe of the lemon and 
orange- peel is, to correct the nauſeous taſte of 
the ſena. 

As this, and ſome of the following compoſi- 
tions, are each deſigned for only one doſe, 


they ought rather to be claſſed with the 
draughts, 
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draughts, than infuſions: but as it may be done 
without great impropriety, I have continued 
them under the denomination given to them 
in the reſpective Pharmazoyeias, whence they 
are taken. | 


Abet AMARUM PURGANsS, N. S. T. 
+ The bitter purging infuſion. 
Take of the leaves of ſena, three drams ; 
of gentian root, the yellow rind of Seville 
orange-peel, and , caraway ſeeds, each half 
a dram ; and of boiling water, four ounces. 
To the fluid ftrained off, after due infuſion, 
add of caraway-ſeed water, half an 1 OUNCE. 


Hanes i im. | 


This is inferior to the preceding, when freſh 
lemon-peel can be had: as it is much more 
nauſeous, and leſs effectual, with reſpect to the 
intention, to which the bitters are deſigned to 
be ſubſervi lent. 


IxrUsuM AMARUM CUM SENA, E. 
Bitter infuſion with ſena. 
Take of gentian root, and fweet-fennel 
ſeeds, each half a dram; of the leaves of 
ſena, one dram ; and of boiling water, four 
ounces. Infuſe, and ſtrain off the fluid. 


E e OBz5SER- 
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 OBszrRvaTION 
The quantity of ſena muſt bs Mente 
three drams, to anſwer the end of a common 
briſk purge, and then this will be the ſame 


with the preceding 5 except, that it will be 
yet more nauſeous from the ſweet- fennel feed, 
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IN rusu HYDROPICUM, N. §. T. 
alen again the dip. 
Take of the fimple bitter infuſion, and 
of the infuſion againſt the palſy, (below de- 
ſcribed) each two pounds; and mix them. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is corroborative, cordial, and antiſpaſ- 
modic : and proper for reſtoring the tone of 
the ſolids; and i the vis bitie in relaxed 
and languid habits: and may be, therefore, 
properly uſed in thoſe topical caſes, that de- 
pend on this ſtate, or are attended with it. 


InFUSUM PARALYTICUM. 

Infufion againſt the palſy. 

Take of horſe-radiſh root, and of muſtard- 

ſeeds, each one ounce ; of canella alba, 

three drams ; and of boiling ſpring-water, 

one pint and a half. After due infuſion, 

add to the ſtrained fluid, two ounces of 
karaway- ſeed water. 


Ops E R- 
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Ons eryYATION. 

This infuſien 18 antiſpaſmodic, and corrobora- 
tive, from the warming and ſtimulating nature 
. proper in paralytic, and 
_ nervous diſor 

. doſe is four ounces, twice 


IxrUsuN iüablibail, E. 
Tnfuſfon of rbubarb. 

Take of rhubarb ſliced,” one ounce ; of 
cochineel, one ſeruple ; and of boiling ſpring- 
water, one pint. Infuſe them one night: 
and then, to the ſtrained fluid; add one 
dunce of ſpirituous cinnamon water. 


OBSERVATION. 


The tochincel being viily conflucive to the 
elegance of the form, by improving the colout, 
may be equally well omitted. 
This infuſion may be uſed, where rhubarb 
is thought a proper cathartic. 
The doſe may be two ounces. 


InzvsvM ROSARUM, Tinctura roſarum, DIC- 
| : TUM 3 L. 
Infuſion of roſes, called tincture of toſts. 
Take of red roſe-buds, of which the 


white heels are cut off, half an ounce ; of 
Ee 2 the 
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the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, called 7 of vi- 
{riol, one ſcruple; of boiling water, two 
pints and a half; and of double- refined 
ſugar, one ounce and a half. Firſt, mix 
the ſpirit of vitriol, with the water, in a 
veſſel of glaſs, or earth glazed. Then in- 
fuſe the roſes; and, afterwards, ſtrain off 
the fluid, when cold, and add the ſugar 
to it. 

| OBSERVATION. 


This tincture is deemed aſtringent, from the 
qualities of the roſes ; but is, in reality, more ſo 
from the vitriolic acid, notwithſtanding the 
proportion which enters into it is ſmall. It 
is, therefore, uſed as an internal ſtyptic, in 
floodings of the catamenia, and other caſes of 
hzmorrhage; and allo as a febrifuge and refri- 
gerant, in caſes of fever and inflammation. 

The doſe frequently given is three ounces, 
thrice a day. 


InrusuM ROSARUM, Tinctura roſarum, D1c- 


TUM, E. 
Infufion of roſes, called tincture of roſes. 


Take of dried red roſes, one ounce ; of 
ſpirit of vitriol, called i of vitriol, one 
dram ; and of boiling ſpring-water, four 
pints. Infuſe four hours: and to the 
ao ; fluid, 


nw, 
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fluid, trained off, add two ounces of white 
ſugar. 


. OBSERVATION. 


This i is the ſame with the preceding; except: 


with reſpect to the proportion of the ingredients, 
which makes no conſiderable difference in the 
medicinal efficacy, 


INFUSUM SEN COMMUNE, IL. 
Common infuſion of ſena. 


Take of the leaves of ſena, one ounce 
and a half ; of the chryſtals of tartar, three 


drams ; of the leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſk- 


ed, two drams; and of water, one pint. 
Having diſſolved the chryſtals of tartar, in 
the water, by boiling, pour the ſolution, 
while it is yet of the full degree of heat, 
on the ſena, and other ingredients ; and 
when it is cold, ſtrain off the fluid, 


OBSERVATION. 


This is a very good purge, where none but 


the cathartic intention is in queſtion. In the 
Pharmacopeia of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, cara- 
way-ſeeds are ſubſtituted for the cardamoms, 
which faves expence. 


The doſe may be four ounces. 
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_ InprusUM SENNA UNCLE QUATUOR, E. 


The four ounce infuſion of ſena. 
Take of the leayes of ſena, three drams4 


of ginger, one ſcruple; and of boiling water 
four ounces. Infuſe _ four | HOUSE + and 
then ſtrain off the fluid. * 


Qyenprar 1e. 

This is much the fame with the preceding; 
but ſomewhat more palatable : as the chryſtals 
of tartar, though ſaid to be added to correct 
the diſagreeable flavour, render it, on the con- 
trary, more dif! uſt ful to moſt palates. | 

This is intenged for one doſe. 


SE CT. iv. 
Of dec octions. 


» 
9 _— [fi 2 4 * 
= . - . — - 
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Drcocrum ALBUM. 

The white decoction. 
AKE of prepared calcined hartſhorn, 
two ounces; of gum Arabic, two 
drams ; and of water, three pints. Reduce 


the fluid to two pints, by boiling, and ſtrain 
off the decoction. 


OBSE Re 
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-, OB$ERVATION. 

The decoftran —_—_ 2 the Edin * 
macopeta, A WI z except © 
quantity of the calcined hartſhorn is only one 
ounce ; and that a dram of bruiſed cinnamon is 
directed to be added, near the end of the boil- 
ing; and two drams of refined ſugar, to the 
ſtrained fluid. The cinnamon is very proper, 
with reſpe& to the intention : but the fugar, 
which is aceſcent, and ſolutive, repugnant 
to it. In the gecactum album of St. 's 
Hoſpital, which is nearly the ſame with this, 
two ounces of proof ſpirit are added. 

This decoction is given to check looſeneſſes, 
by the alkaline abſorbent quality of the calcined 
hartſhorn : which prevents the aceſcence, and 
corrects the acrimony of the humours in the 
inteſtines ; and may, therefore, be of uſe in 
ſome topical caſes, where inconveniencies are 
to be apprehended from an attendant diarrhœa. 

The doſe may be a quarter of a pint, or 
more, to be taken three or four times a day. 


Drcocrux ALBUM COMPOSITUM, E. 
The compound white decoction. 
Take of the greater comfrey, and tor- 


mentil, each half an ounce; and of fpring-+ 


water, three pints, Reduce the fluid to 
two pints, by boiling, and add, near the 
Ee 4 end 
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end of the coction, one dram of cinnamon 
bruiſed; and to the fluid, after it is ſtrained 
off, of calcined hartſhorn, of white chalk, 
and of refined ſugar, each half an . Ounce, 


OBstRvATION. 


This is intended for the ſame purpoſes.: as the 
preceding ; but it is more powerful: the whole 


quantity of chalk and hartſhorn being retained 
in the fluid. 


The doſe may be two or three ounces, three 
times a day, 


Prcoc ru ALTHEZ, N. S. B. 
Decoction of marſh-mallows. 
Take of the root of marſh-mallows, twa 
ounces ; and boil it in a ſufficient quantity 
of water to ſtrain off two pints. To the 


ſtrained decoction, add two ounces of ſyrup 
of marſh-mallows. 


OBSERVATION. 


This decoction is emollient: and, on ac- 
count of its mucilaginous nature, is given in 
nephritic caſes, or other diſorders, where the 


urinary paſſages are liable to be inflamed, or 
injured. 


The . preſcribed doſe is half a pint, to be 
taken thrice Fyery day. 


4 
* 


G DEcocTuM 
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DzcocTuM ASTRINGENS,. N. S. T. 
Binding decoction. 
Take of calcined hartſhorn, ſix ounces; q 
of gum Arabic, one ounce ; of tormentil, 
four ounces ; and of pomegranate” bark, 
two ounces, Bail them in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water to admit of ſtraining off a 
gallon of the decoction, : 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame nature with the com- 
pound white decoction of the Edinburg Phar- 
macepera ; and very efficacious in that inten- 
tion, adding the aſtringent action of the pome- 
granate bark, and tormentil, to the abſorbent 

quality of the hartſhorn. 

The preſcribed doſe is four ounces, doi 


every day, 


DeEcocTUM COMMUNE PRO GLYSTERE, I. 
We common dbcoction for glyſters. 

Take of mallow leaves dried, one ounce; | 
of camomile leaves dried, and of ſweet- 
fennel ſeeds, each half an ounce; and of, 
water, one pint. After boiling, ſtrain off 
the decoction. | 


OBSERVATION. 
The common decoction of the Edinburg 


Pharmacepeia, is much the ſame; except that 
elder 


% 
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elder flowers arg ſubſtituted far the mallow 
leaves. This decection is intended for en. 
in common caſes ; and 1 be uſed for ſuch 
as are 3 to de on decount of to- 
pical difeaſes, where the « the inte- 
ſtines of part of their is neceſſary. A 
cos of ten ounces o bailed milk, with 
two ounces of pil of olives, and of coarſe 
fogar, will, however, equally well anſwer the 
end; and the i ingredients ate more eaſily pro- 
cured, and * leſs preparatign. | 


Drevern CORTICIS Pravvnine, N. S. F. 
| S. B. 


-  Necaldion of the bark 

Take of the Peruvian bark, cight ounces. 
Boil it in a ſufficient quantity of water, ta 
ſtrain off one gallon of the decoction. 


| Baia racy. | 
| This is a cammodipus form of adminiſtering 
the bark, when it is given in the corroborative, 


and altergtive intentions. It is frequently given 


with the addition of the volatile tincture of the 
bark, in the r of ane dram to two 
ounces and a bal of the 

Ihe preſeribed doſe 4 the imple decoction 
is three ounces: or of the compound, two 


2 and five drams, to be taken thrice every 


Dxcog- 
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DecocruM DiaTETICUM, N. S. T. 
| Aterati ve decoction. 


Take raſpings of ſaſſafras- wood, and of 
the lignum vitæ, with the bark, each three 


ounces ; of liquorice root, to ounces z 


them with as much water as will be ſuffi- 


cient ew ani. bad rods 
the decoction. 
O8582RvATIAN, Th 
This is alterative : and is given in ſcrophu- 
jous, ſcorbutic, and other depraved habits, 
The preſcribed gals is Falf a piat, twice 
eyery day. 


Decocrum HoRDF1, Aqua hordeata, pic- 


TUM, E. 
Barley apater, 

Take of pearl barley, two ounces ; and of 
water, four pints. Walſh the barley firſt with 
cold water; and then, putting to it about 
half a pint of water, bail it a ſhort time. 


Let this water, which will be coloured, be 


thrown away ; and then mix the barley 
with the other quantity, above preſcrib- 
ed, preyiouſly made of a boiling haat : and 
continue the coction, till half the fluid be 
confumed, Os EN 


and of coriander · ſeeds, half an ounce; Boi! 
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OBSERVATION. _ 

This decoction is prepared as an emollient 
liquor, to be drunk where a fever, or other at- 
tendant circumſtances, make the uſe. of wine 
or beer improper, at leaſt, in the quantity the 
_ thirſt of the patient may require. It is, alſo, 
uſed asa diluting liquor, in nephritic, and other 
diſorders of the urinary paſſages ; and made, 
ſometimes, the baſis of emulſions ; or the ve- 
hicle of more active medicaments in other 
compoſitions, particularly in gargles, 

There 1s no general reaſon of limitation in 
the quantity that may be taken of this decoc- 
tion ; and it can only be regulated by the thirſt 
of the patient, or the occaſion on which it is 
adininiſtered. 

DxcocTuM LIGNoORUM, E. 
Decoction of the Woods. 


Take of the chips of lignum vitz, three 
ounces, of raiſins ſtoned, two ounces; and 
of ſpring-water, one gallon. Boil with a 
gentle-heat, till half the water be conſumed ; 
and, near the end of the boiling, add of 
the chips of ſaſſafras, one ounce ; and of 
liquorice grated, half. an ounce. Strain 
the decoction ; and free it afterwards from 
the ſediment. | 

OBSsER VAT Iox. 
This is much the ſame with the preceding 


— may be taken in the ſame quantity, an 
manner. DEcoc» 


7: 
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DecocTuM PECTORALE, L. 
Peftoral decoftion. 


Take of common barley, of raiſins Hand, 
and of figs, each two ounces ; of liquorice 
root, half an ounce ; and of water, half a 
gallon. Boil the water firft with the. bar- 
ley; then add the raiſins; and. afterwards, 
towards the end of the coction, the figs, 
and liquorice. Continue to boil them, 
till they will afford one quart of ſtrained 
decoction. 


OBSERVATION. | 
This decoction is emollient; and, ſometimes, 
gently ſolutive: but it is not of great efficacy 
in itſelf; and, therefore, more properly pre- 
pared as a vehicle for other more active medi- 
caments. 
The doſe may be half a pint, twice every day. 


DecocTuM QUERCUsS, N. S. B. 
Oak decoction. 


Take of oak bark, half a pound; of 
pomegranate bark, four ounces; of cows 
milk, and of river-water, each one gallon. 
Boil them till half the fluid be conſumed ; 
and then ſtrain off the decoction, and 
ſweelen it. 

OESER-· 
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OBSERVATION. . 

This decoction is much better made in leſs 
quantities: as the milk, otherwiſe, neceſſarily 
turns four ; eſpecially if ſweetened : and indeed 
the ſweetning, being only to render it palatable, 
is better omitted. 5 

This decoction is corroborative z and, conſe- 
quently, alterative, in caſes where a depravity 
of the habit, ariſes from relaxation. It is, alſo, 
conſiderably aftringent : and will, conſequent- 
ly, check thoſe profuſe diſcharges of the cata- 
menia, or other eyacuations, Far depend on 
the languid ſtate of the veſſels, 

The preſcribed doſe is two ounces, to be taken 
twice a day. | 


Dr cocrux SARSAPARIL LA. 
Decoction of ſarſaparilla. 
Take of the ſarſaparilla rbot, three ounces. 
Boil it in a gallon of water, till Half be con- 
ſumed : and then ſtrain off the decoction. 


OBSERVATION. 


This decoction is of late become a celebrated 
remedy, under the name of the Liſbon diet-drink, 
for the cure of the venereal diſeaſe: for which 
it is adminiſtered, either alone, or with the ad- 
dition of the ſolution or tincture of ſublimate. 

When taken alone, it ſometimes cures : but 
more frequently ſuppreſſes the ſymptoms, with- 
out radically deſtroying the virus, unleſs when 
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adminiſtered after ſalivations, or the copious uſe 
of mercurials: in which caſes, it is found to 
avail greatly. - 
When given. with the ſolution or tincture of 
ſublimate, it is more efficacious; and frequently 
cures, even where bad ſymptoms attend: parti- 
cularly in cutaneous poxes; which are obſtinate, 
with reſpect to other medicaments. But this 
method is much more precarious, than the warm 
adyocates for it pretend: and even than the uſe 
of the mercurial unction, judiciouſſy conducted. 
It is, nevertheleſs, a moſt valuable medicine 
againſt thoſe ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe, 
that have for their ſeat the ſkin, cartilages, and 
bones: removing even confirmed nodes ; and 
producing kindly exfoliation, where a caries is 
already formed: and it is of equal ſervice, 
where mercurials have been ſo copiouſly uſed, 
without removing the veneteal ſymptoms, that 
the habit will no longer admit of their admi- 
niſtration. In ſuch caſes, it is not only found 
efficacious in eradicating the venereal virus, as 
well as quelling the fymptoms; but in relieving, 
likewiſe, againſt thoſe diſorders, which the uſe 
of the mercury itſelf has occaſioned ; and re- 
ftoring the habit to a perfectly healthful ſtate. 
This decottion is alſo a powerful alterative 
in ſome gouty, rheumatic, and ſcorbutic caſes ; 
particularly where the joints, and cartilaginous 
parts are affected with irregular pains. and 
ſwellings. | . 
The doſe may be from half a pint to a pint, 
to be taken twice a day, according to the exi- 
gence of the caſe, Dz- 


* 
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| Dxcocrux ULMI, N. 8. I. 
Elni decoftiort. 

Take of the interior coat of elm bark, 

four ounces. Boil it in a ſufficient quantity 


of water, to admit of a off two Fin 
of the decoction. | 


Onexnvarton. * 


i de n . given, in an alterative in- 
| tention, for the cure of 1 2 and 


0 - 


is affirmed even to avail againſt leproſies. It is 
alſo faid to be an 1 eee apt e, 
and other ſimilar diſorde the mouth and 
throat. : 
The preſcribed doſe, as an ire, is half 
2 pinks thrice every day. 
8 EC T. V. 
_ Of tinctares. 
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TiINcTURA AMARA, L. 
The bitter tincture. 
AKE of gentian root, two ounces, 
of the outer yellow rind of Seville 
orange-peel dried, one ounce; of the leſs 
cardamom-ſeeds huſked, half an ounce ; and 
0 of 


| 
| 
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of proof ſpirit, two pints. After infuſion, 
ſtrain off the tincture. | 


OBSERVATION: 

This is corroborative and cordial, and agrees 
with the bitter infuſion in its qualities: - but may 
be kept for any length of time. 

The doſe may be from one ſpoonful, to two, 
or more. 


TiNCTURA AMARA vVINosA, Vinum ama- 
rum, DICTA, . I. 
Bitter vinous tinfure. 


Take of gentian root, and of the yellow 
rind of freſh lemon-peel, each one ounce ; 
of long pepper, two drams; and of white 
wine, two pints. Infuſe without heat; and 
then ſtrain off the fluid. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is in the fame intention as the pre- 
ceding. 
The doſe may be from two, to four ſpoonfuls, 
or more. 


TiNCTURA ANTIMONI1I VINOSA, Vinum an- 
timonii, DICTA, L. 
Vinous anti moni al tinfure, called antimonial wine. 


Take of the crocus of antimony, waſhed, 
one ounce ; and of white wine, one pint. 


|: i and 
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and a half. Infuſe without heat; and 
then ſtrain off the wine, (or tindure,) 


through paper. 
OBSERVATION. 


This wine is ogy emetic, if given in 
the doſe of one ounce ; but alterative, if given 
under two drams, in a diztetic manner. In 
the latter intention it has been recommended, 
as availing greatly againſt ſcorbutic, and foul 
ulcers; and is, by ſome, ſaid to be of equal 
ſervice in venereal ulcerations, when moſt exe- 
dent, and reſiſting to, or growing worſe under, 
a long mercurial courſe, The ſame kind of 
vinous tincture of antimony, is prepared with 
the regulus of antimony. | 


TiNCTURA AROMATICA, L. 
Aromatic tincture. 

Take of cinnamon, ſix drams; of the 

leſſer cardamom-ſeeds huſked, three drams 
of long pepper, and of ginger, each two 
drams ; and of proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Infuſe without heat ; and ftrain off the 
tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 


This tincture is corroborative and cordial. 
I be doſe may be thirty drops, or more, to 
be taken twice every day. 
| Tinc- 
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Tinc roa CantHARIDUN, L. & E. 
See Tust ures. far external application. 


OBSERVATION. 

The tincture of cantharides, internally ad- 
miniſtered, is powerfully antiſpaſmodic ; and, 
therefore, of great ſervice in paralytic, and 
other topical nervoys caſes. _ | 

The dofe may be from twenty drops, to 
ſixty, twice every day, as occaſion may re- 
quire ; or the diſpoſition of the patient, with 
reſpe& to the effect the -cantharides may have 
on the urinary paſſages, may admit. For 
where violent ſtrangury, and, much more, 
bloody urine, are cauſed, the medicine muſt 
be diſcontinued, till theſe ſymptoms are re- 
moved; and then reſumed by leſſer doſes. 


TincTuRA CASTOREt, L. 
Tincture of caſtor. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor powdered, two 
ounces ; and of proof ſpirit, two pints. 
Infuſe, for ten days, without heat; and 
then ſtrain off the tincture, 


OBSERVATION, _. 

The tincture of caſtor is directed, in the 
Edinburg Pharmacopeia, to be prepared with 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion of one 
pint to an ounce and a half of the caſtor, to be 
| Ff 2 digeſted, 
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digeſted, for ten days, in a gentle heat : but 

the preparation of the London Pharmacopeia 

will produce a more grateful, and not leſs effica- 
cious, tincture, 

This tincture of caſtor is cordial, antiſpaſ- 

modic, and anodyne, when opiates ſometimes 

fail to have that effect. | 
The doſe may be thirty drops, to be taken 

thrice every day; or ſixty drops at going to 

reſt, on occaſions where that manner is more 


expedient. 


TiINCTURA CHALYBEATA viInosA, Vinum 
chalybeatum, picTA, L. 


Vinous tincture of ſleel. 


Take of filings of iron, four ounces ; 
of cinnamon, and mace, each half an ounce; 
and of Rheniſh wine, four pints. Infuſe 
them, without heat, for a month, often 
ſtirring them ; and then ſtrain off the 
tincture, 


OBSERVATION. 

This tincture is corroborative, and deob- 
ſtruent ; as are, indeed, all preparations of 
ſteel. It 1s frequently ſerviceable in chloretic 
caſes; and the topical diſeaſes, which depend 
on obſtructions of the catamenia. 


The doſe may be one or two ounces, or 
more, twice every day. 


Tixc- 
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TiNCTURA CARTICIS PERUVIANE Su- 
PLEX, L. | 


Tincture of the bark. 


Take of the Peruvian bark, four ounces; 
and of proof ſpirit, two pints. After due 
infuſion, ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 


This tincture has the corroborative, and fe- 
brifuge qualities of the bark; but is leſs effica- 
cious, than the ſubſtance itſelf: and, therefore, 
not to be depended upon in urgent, and acute 


caſes. 
The doſe may be a ſpoonful, or more, twice 


every day. 


TiNCTURA coxrICISs PERUVIANE, E. 
Tincture of the bark. 


Take of the Peruvian bark powdered, 
three ounces ; of Virginian ſnake-root, and 
of gentian root, each three drams; and of 
French brandy, two pints. Infuſe three 
days; and then ſtrain off the tincture, 


OBSERVATION. 

This is not fo properly a tincture of the bark, 
as a compound bitter tincture. It is, however, 
a good compoſition in the intention in which it 
is formed, which is corroborative. 


Ff3 „ 
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The doſe may be one, or two ſpoonfuls; 
twice every day. 


TINCTURA JAArII, L. 
Tincture of jalap. 


Take of jalap root, eight ounces z and 
of proof ſpirit, two pints, After infuſion, 
ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 
The advanta 8 of | - aring cathartics in 


this form are, chat as Fon kept for a 
long time, they are alwa Tl kar © 1555 there 
may not be convenience fer making decoctions, 
or other extemporaneous compoſitions: and 
that, in ſome conſtitutions, the ſpirit of wine 
makes the medicine leſs apt to occaſion ſickneſs, 
or uneaſineſs in the bowels. This tincture 
may, therefore, be expediently * where a 
moderate draſtic purge is required. 

The doſe may be ©, Sa one ſpoonful, to two, 


TiNCTURA MERCURII CORROSIVI SU B- 
LIMATI. N 
Tinfure of mercury ſublimate. 


Take of mercury ſublimate, ten grains z 
and of rectified ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Powder the ſublimate; and, having put it 
to the ſpirit, contained in a phial, ſhake 
them frequently together ; and, in a ſhort 
time, the ſublimate will almoſt wholly dif 

| | ſolve, 
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ſolve, and form a tincture: which ſhould 


be poured off from a very ſmall quantity of 
ſediment that will ſubſide, 


OBSERVATION. 


This tincture is more frequently made with 
brandy, or proof fpirit, than with rectified ſpi- 
rit: but, as the only intention of uſing vinous 
ſpirits of any kind, is to procure a more perfect 
ſolution of the ſublimate, than water can effect; 
and as rectiſied ſpirit will diſſolve it more readily, 
and perfectly, than ſuch as is weaker; it is to be 
preferred: the neceſſity of ſhaking the phial each 
time, which attends the uſe of the weaker, being 
avoided. 

The ſolution of ſublimate has been frequently 
mtroduced into practice, as a remedy for the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe ; and afterwards neglected : but it 
is, at preſent, again in repute, under the name of 
the Neapolitan drops, and greatly relied on by 
many, as ſufficient, ſolely, to perform a perfect 
cure. It muſt be allowed, that it does frequent- 
ly remove all the ſymptoms : and that even, in 
ſome caſes, it radically deſtroys the virus. But, 
as an abſolute remedy, when uſed alone, it is 
greatly precarious : and often ſtifles, and ſup- 
preſſes the gentler, and leſs injurious ſymptoms, 
only in ſuch manner, that the diſeaſe is ſpread 
internally; and aggravated fo, as to produce 
more general, and more calamitous effects, af- 


ter a ſhort time, | 
Ff, This 
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This tincture is alſo given, at preſent, as was 
before obſerved, with the decoction of ſarſapa- 
rilla : in which method, its ſucceſs is greater, 
than when adminiſtered fimply. They cannot, 
however, as was before intimated, in the obſer- 
vations on this decoction, be depended on, as a 
certain means of curing this diſeaſe : not even 
perhaps in the ſame degree as the uſe of the mer- 
curial unction: but where that method cannot 
be practiſed, on account of any particular hazard, 
or inconvenience to be apprehended from the 
bringing on a falivation, which is always a very 
poſſible conſequence, where the unction is uſed 
in ſuch manner, as to be duly efficacious, the 
making a trial of this tincture, and the decoction, 
is adviſable. Befides, the uncertainty of the 
effects of ſublimate, as a radical remedy for the 
venereal diſeaſe, there is another diſadvantage 
attends its adminiſtration : which is, that it moſt 
generally gripes women, and not very rarely 
men ; and occaſions ſometimes bloody ſtools, 
even where little or no griping is perceived. This 
makes the long continuance of its adminiſtration, 
in many inſtances, improper : though there is 
little benefit to be expected from it ultimately, 
where it is not taken for a conſiderable length of 
time. To mitigate this inconvenience, it is given 
on a full ſtomach ; which is, ſometimes, found 
to prevent, in a great degree, the evil: as the 
ſolution, being commixt with the whole maſs 
of aliment, is not brought in contact with the 
coats of the ſtomach, and inteſtines, in near 
ſo great a pfoportion, as when they are more 


empty ; 
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empty; and, ' conſequently, prevented from 
exerting its irritating, and corroſive power, on 
them. word 
The doſe. of this tincture is one ſpoonful, 
to be taken twice every day, either in a 
glaſs of water; or in half a pint of the de- 
coction of ſarſaparilla, when, they are uſed 
together, | 


TiNc TURA OPIT, vulgo Ladanum liqui- 
dum, E. | 
Tin&ure of opium, commonly called laudanum. 


Take of unprepared opium, two ounces; 
of Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; and of the 
aromatic water, or ſpirituous cinnamon 
water, twenty ounces, Let a tincture be 
drawn, with a gentle ſand-heat : and then 
ſtrain it off. | 

It may be prepared alſo without ſaffron. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is the moſt uſual form, under which 
opium is adminiſtered ; on account of the 
convenience of meaſuring doſes, that attends 
the preparation of opium in this manner. It 
is not, however, in all reſpects, an unobjection- 
able method. For ſpirit of wine does not diſ- 
ſolve the whole of the opium; nor retain, on 
long ſtanding, the whole, even of what it does 
at firſt take up; in conſequence of which, on 

| the 


| 
| 
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the variation of the ſtrength of the ſpirit, there 
is no accurate certainty of the proportion of 
opium, Which laudanum contains. A folid 
form, in which opium might be equally, and 
perfectly commit with ſome mgredient, that 
ould not be injurious to it; but, on the con- 
, conduce to its due effect, would, there- 
fore, be preferable to that of laudanum. 

The doſe of this laudanum may be, on com- 
mon occaſions, from ten, to twenty-five drops, 
which may be ſuppoſed equal to a grain of 
crude opium. 


'TINCTURA RHABARBARI VINOSA, L. 
Vinous tincture of rbuburb. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces; of the 
leſſer cardamom-ſeeds huſked, half an ounce; 
of ſaffron, two drams ; and of white wine, 
two pints. Infuſe three days without heat : 
and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION, 


This tincture is proper, where gentle pur 
with rhubarb is eee Peine 

This tincture may, for cheapneſs, be pre- 

ared with two parts of water, and one of 

proof ſpirit, inſtead of white wine; and with 
cara way ſeeds, inſtead of the leſſer cardamom 
feeds; as is directed in the Pharmacopeta of St. 
Thomas's Hoſpital. 

The doſe may be two ounces. 


TINC- 
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TINCTURA RHABARBARI SPIRIT vos, L. 
The ſame as the vinous tincture; except- 
ing that, inſtead of the white wine, proof 
ſpirit is to be uſed. 


TiNCTURA RHEI AMARA, E. 
Bitter tincture of rhubarb, 

Take of rhubarb, one ounce ; of gentiari 
root, one dram and a half; of Virginian 
ſnake-root, one dram ; and of French bran- 
dy, one pint. Digeſt them for two days ; 
and then ſtrain off the tincture. 

It may be prepared; alſo, with white 
wine, inſtead of the brandy. 


OBSERVATION. 

This tincture is intended to be corroborative, 
as well as cathartic ; and is proper in the cafe 
of hydropic, and lax habits. 

The doſe may be from one ounce, to two. 


TiNCTURA RHEI DULCIs, E. 
' Sweet tincture of rhubarb. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces ; of the 
leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an ounce ; and 
of French brandy, two pints, Digeſt them 
for two days; and, to the ſtrained tincture, 
add four ounces of white ſugar powdered. 

| OBSER® 
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OBSERVATION. 

This differs from the above ſpirituous tinc- 
ture of the London college, in the uſing French 
brandy inſtead of common proof ſpirit : which 
renders the tincture dearer, without, in the 
leaſt, improving it; and in the addition of the 
ſugar ; which, though intended to make it 
more palatable, on the contrary, renders it 


- nauſeous to moſt perſons. 


The doſe may be from one ounce, to two, 


'TINCTURA - SACRA, IL. 


Take of Succotorine aloes, cight ounces; 
of Wanter's bark, two ounces; and of 
white wine, ten pints. Pound the aloes, 
and the Winter's bark ſeparately : and then 
put them together into the wine. Infuſe, 
without heat, for a week, or longer, often 
ſhaking the veſſel: and then ſtrain off the 
tincture. | | | 

It is expedient to mix ſome clean white 
ſand with the powders, that the aloes may 
not cohere in a maſs, when moiſtened by 
the wine. | 

OBSERVATION. 
Ibis tincture poſſeſſes the purging qualities 
of the aloes: and the too great irritation, which 
might occaſion gripes, being corrected by the 
| 1 | warm, 
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warm, and antiſpaſmodic properties of the 
Winter's bark, the compound is a very kindly 
and good cathartic, where gentle draſtic purges 
are required, * 

This tincture may be, for cheapneſs, prepared 
with ſix pints of water, and four pints of proof 
ſpirit, as is directed in the Pharmacopei a of St. 
Thomas's Hoſpital. 

The doſe may be two ounces. 


'TiNCTURA SACRA, E. 


Take of Succotorine aloes powdered, one 
ounce; of Virginian ſnake-root, and of 
ginger, each one dram ; of cochineel, one 
ſcruple; and of Spaniſh white wine, one 
pint and a half, Infuſe them for three days, 
and then ſtrain off the tincture. 


OBSERVATION. 


This does not differ materially from the pre- 
ceding: the ſnake-root and ginger together 
being intended to correct the aloes here, as the 
Winter's bark in the other, 

The doſe may be ſomewhat more than two 
ounces : as the proportion of the aloes to the 
wine in this is leſs, than in the preceding: be- 
ing here, an ounce to a pint and a half; and 
in the other, an ounce to a pint and a quarter. 


T1iNC- 
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TincTuRA SATURNINA, L. 


Tincture of lead. 
See Embrocatio aftringens, 


OBSERVATION. 

The tincture, or more properly, ſolution of 
ſugar of lead, is given internally as an aſtrin- 
gent, in caſe of gleets, and other undue, or 

rofuſe evacuations, and is very powerful in that 
intention. But it is a very condemnable prac- 
tice : as ſugar of lead, in common with all 
other preparations of that metal, is very 
noxious ; and though the bad effects do not 
ſenſibly appear in every habit, yet there have 
been many inſtances, of which ſome have 
fallen under my own obſervations, of very ill, 
and even fatal conſequences attending it. 

The doſe of this tincture, commonly pre- 
ſcribed, is thirty drops, to be taken twice 
every day. 


TincTuraA THEBAIACA, L. 
Tintture of opium, or laudanum. 
Take of ſtrained opium, two ounces ; of 
cinnamon, and cloves, each one dram ; and 
of white wine, one pint, Infuſe, without 
heat, for a week, and then ſtrain the tinc- 
ture through paper. 


OBSE R-. 
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OBSERVATION. 


This is another form of laudanum, which 
differs from the preceding of the Edinburg 
Plarmacopeia, in the ſubſtituting wine as a ve» 
hicle, in of ſpirit of wine ; in the uſing a 
very ſmall quantity of aromatics in ſpecie, in- 
ſtead of the previous impregnation of the ve- 
hicle, by them; in augmenting conſiderably 
the proportion of the opium; and in the 
omiſſion of the ſaffron, With relation to the 
firſt, it appears, that a more aqueous men- 
ſtruum, like this, will retain the diſſolved 
opium more effectually, than the ſtrong ſpirit, 
preſcribed in the other ; but a greater propor- 
tion of ſpirit, than is contained in wine, would, 
nevertheleſs, be yet more efficacious in this 
view, and, at the ſame time, prevent the de- 
pravity, to which wine is ſubject, on being 
kept in this ſtate. With relation to the ſe- 
cond difference, the uſe of aromatics in a 
greater proportion, which is the reſult of 
chuſing the aromatic ſpirit, or cinnamon water, 
as in the Edinburg preparation, is much more 
proper, if they be at all thought neceſſary, than 
that minute quantity, here directed, that is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to promiſe the leaſt effect. 
With regard to the proportion of opium, it 
ſeems better not to exceed a moderate quantity; 
that the difference of the menſtruum, which 
will happen in the uſe of fluids, nominally the 
ſame, may cauſe leſs variation, in the real pro- 
portion of opium in the laudanum. With 


reſpect 
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reſpect to the omiſſion of the ſaffron, it is, per- 
haps; a matter of indifference : but the ſame 
reaſon, that may be urged for the diſcardin 
it, will equally, or more forcibly hold g 
againſt retaining a very ſmall quantity of any 
other ingredients of an aromatic nature. Ei- 
ther of the two preparations are, however, ſuf. 
ficiently perfect, to anſwer the end of narcotics : 
and ſufficiently ſafe, when judiciouſly admi- 
niſtered. 

The doſe of this laudanum may be, on com- 
mon occaſions, from eight to twenty drops; 
which is about equal to a grain of crude 
opium. 


— — 8 q . 
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SECT. vi. 
Of linftuſſes and lobocks. 
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LincTus EMOLLIENS, Linctus communis, 
f DicTus, N. S. B. 
Emollient linctus. 

AK E of conſerve of hips, fix ounces; 

of freſh linſeed oil, and of ſyrup of 
red poppies, each one pound and a half; 
of acid ſpirit of vitriol, as much as may be 
ſufficient to give the compoſition a grateful 
acidity. Mix them, that they may form a 
linctus. | | 
OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION. 

This linctus is emollient, as well from the 
relaxing quality of the oil, as the anodyne effect 
of the ſyrup of poppies, and gentle aſtringency 
of the other two ingredients: and it is, there- 
fore, given in caſes of inflammation of the breaſt, 
and throat; and ſometimes of other parts alſo. 
But the effects of the oil on parts, where it 
cannot reach, unleſs in the courſe of the circu- 
lation of the blood, may well be doubted : as 
it is then commixt with the other juices: and, 
being previouſly converted into chyle by di- 

eſtion, can only act as ſuch. 

The doſe is a ſpoonful, to be repeated fre- 
quently. 


LincTus EMOLLIENS, Lohoch communis, 
DICTus, E. 
Emollient lin&us, or lohoch: 

Take of freſh oil of almonds, and of ſy- 
rup of marſh-mallows, or the balſamic ſy- 
rup, each one ounce; and of white ſugar, 
two drams. Mix them, that they may form 
a lohoch. wr 


OBSERVATION. 


This is emollient, where its effects can reach; 
and given in caſes of inflammation : and alſo in 
violent fits of the ſtone and gravel : but it is 
ſubject to the doubt, before intimated, of the 
efficacy of oils, internally adminiſtered. ? 

G g The 
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The doſe may be one or two ſpoonfuls, fre- 
quently repeated. 


LincTus EMOLLIENS, Lohoch, picTvs, 
N. S. T. & S. B. 


Emollient linctus, or loboch. 


Take of ſperma ceti, and of conſerve of 
red roſes, each one ounce; and of pectoral 
ſyrup, two ounces. Mix them, that they 
may form a lohoch. 


Half an ounce of myrrh, three drams of 
nitre, or half an ounce of teſtaceous powder, 
are ſometimes added. 


OBSERVATION. 


This lohoch is emollient ; and agrees, in its 
nature, with the preceding. The nitre, when 
added, is introduced to relieve againſt inflamma- 
tion : but the adminiſtration of it, in this form, 
is objectionable: being in an undiſſolved ſtate, 
in which, as was before obſerved, in common 
with ſome other ſalts, it gives pains in the 
ſtomach. The teſtaceous powder may be ſer- 
viceable, where heart-burns, or gripings, ariſ- 
ing from a too great aceſcence in the inteſtines, 
accompanies the diſorder, for which this lohoch 
is given: but the addition of it renders mixtures 


of this kind inelegant, and difagreeable to thoſe 
who take them. 


The 
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The preſcribed doſe is a ſmall ſpoonful, fre- 
quently repeated. 


LincTus $0LUTIVUs, Lohoch de manna, 
DICTUS, E. 


Solutrve liuctus. 


Take of Calabrian manna, freſh oil of 
almonds, and ſyrup of violets, each equal 
parts, Mix them, that they may form a 
linctus. 


| OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is very gently cathartic : 
and, at the ſame time, emollient, and reſtora- 
tive. It is proper, therefore, where open- 
ing medicines are required, in violent fits of 
the ſtone or gravel ; or inflammations of the 
inteſtines, or abdominal contents. 

The doſe may be from one ounce, to two, 
or more : as occaſion may require. 


Ge 2 SBS. 
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——A 
Of emulſions. OP 
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EMuULS10 ARABICA, E. 
Emulfion with gum Arabic. 

AK E of ſweet almonds, one ounce ; 

of gum Arabic, half an ounce, and 

of ſpring-water, two pints. Diſſolve the 
gum Arabic in the water, by boiling ; and 

then, having blanched the almonds, and 

pounded them well in a marble mortar, pour 

the ſolution of the gum Arabic gradually on 
them; ſtirring them together. After which, 
. train off the emulſion (through a hair ſieve:) 
and add to it of ſimple cinnamon water, 
one ounce ; and of white ſugar, one dram. 


_ OB$SERvATION. ” 

This emulſion is given, where diluting emol- 
lient liquors are thought neceſſary”: and is re- 
ſtorative, and cooling: and proper, conſequent- 
ly, where quick nutrition is wanted, under a 
ſtate of weakneſs, or diſorder, that prevents 
the digeſtion of ſolid food in a copious quanti- 
ty ; but the proportion of the almonds ſhould 
then be conſiderably increaſed. The gum Arabic 


may, in cafes where mucilages are ſerviceable, 
be doubled, This 
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This emulfion may be taken in any quantity 
that is agreeable to the patient. | g 


EMulLs TO CAMPHORATA, E. 
Campbor emulſion. 
. Take of camphor, half a dram ; and of 
ſweet almonds, fix in number. Being well 
rubbed together, in a marble mortar, add 
gradually, half a pint of penny-royal wa- 
ter; and, having ſtrained off the emulſion, 
diſſolve it in half an ounce of white ſugar. 


OBSERVATION, | 

This is, in fact, only an elegant method of 
adminiſtering camphor : the proportion of the 
oil of almonds, in bo proper doſe, being too little 
to anſwer materially to the primary intentions, in 
which emulſions are given. This compoſition 
muſt, therefore, be conſidered as antiſpaſmo- 
dic, and cordial: in the firſt of which inten- 
tions, camphor is a moſt powerful ingredient, 
This emulſion is alſo given, when epiſpaſtics 
are applied ; from an opinion, that camphor 
will prevent. ſtrangury, and the acrimonious 
effects of the cantharides in the urinary paſſage: 
but this quality of camphor may be well doubt- 
ed. To thoſe who believe otherwiſe, there is, 
however, no reaſon againſt its uſe on ſuch oc- 
caſions: ſince its other effects will, in almoſt 


all caſes, coincide with the final intention, in 


which epiſpaſtics are applied. 


G g 3 Accord» 
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According to the proportion of the camphor 
contained in it, a third, or half of this, may be 
a proper doſe. Wot oh 


EMULSIO COMMUNIS, L. 
| Common emulſion. 

Take of ſweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce ; of gum Arabic, half an ounce ; of 
double-refined ſagar, fix drams; and of 
barley-water, two pints. Diſſolve the gum 
in the barley- water, while hot; and, when 
the ſolution is quite cold, pour upon it, 
gradually, the almonds, pounded with the 
ſugar; rubbing them together, that the 
fluid may grow milky ; after which, ſtrain 
u | | 


| OBSERVATION. 

This is much the ſame as the emulfo Ara- 
bica; except that barley-water, of which this 
is formed, renders the mixture ſofter ; and 
more emollient ; and, in ſome degree, con- 
tributes to the reſtorative intention. y is a con- 
ſiderable improvement, however, of this emul- 
ſion, to add a dram of cinnamon, or cafie hg- 
nea, ſlightly bruiſed, to the barley-water; a 
little before it is taken off the fire: which 
not only makes the taſte much more grateful; 
but renders the emulſion more agreeable to 
the ſtomach, and inteſtines; eſpecially in caſes 
r EMUL- 
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EMvuL$S10 COMMUNI1S, E. 
Common emulſion. 
It is the ſame as the emulſio Arabica; ex- 
cept, that the gum Arabic is to be omitted. 


OBSERVATION. 
This is inferior to the preceding, from the 


uſing meer water, inſtead of barley- water; and 


there are few caſes, where the gum Arabic 
may not be ſubſervient to the intention of the 
compoſition, 


* 
0 * — - 4 


SECT, VIII, 
Of mixtures. 
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MISTURA ALBA, Potio alba, Dic TA, N. S. T. 
White mixture. 


AKE of balſam of Capivi, nine 

ounces; of the whites of eggs, nine 
in number; of ſyrup of marſh-mallows, 
thirty-fix ounces ; of ſpring-water, nine 
pints ; and -of proof ſpirit, four pints and 
a half, Form a mixture of them. 
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" OBSERVATION. 
This mixture is diuretic, and corroboratiye : 


and intended, by the ſyrup of marſh-mallows, 
to be alſo, in ſome meaſure, emollient. It is 
given in nephritic caſes, to promote the dif- 
charge of grayel, and ſmall ſtones; and alſo, 
in the latter period of gonorrhœas, to deterge, 

and heal the ulcerations of the urethra: but the 
uſe of terebinthinate medicaments, in ſuch 
caſes, is, as was before obſeryed, for the moſt 
part, rather injurious, than beneficial. 


The preſcribed doſe is four ſpoonfuls, twice 
| . day. 


Mrs ruRA AbKALINO-SAL INA. 
Alkaline ſaline mixture. 

Take of river-water, one pint and a 
half ; and diſſolve in it, half an ounce of 
ſalt of tartar. Let it ſtand for ſome ſhort 
time ; and then, having poured off the 
clear part from a ſmall ſediment, which 
will be formed, add to it half a pint of 
pepper-mint water, and let them form a 
mixture. 

OBSERVATION. 


The uſe of alkaline falts, given in the diz- 
tetic manner, though but little known, at 
preſent, is of the greateſt conſequence to me- 
dine, in moſt chronic caſes. But as the con- 


ſideration 
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fderation of medicaments here ref; pects on ly 
topical diſorders, it is proper to confine the 
enumeration of thoſe, in which this medicine 
may be of uſe, to ſuch only. 

Fixt alkaline falts are moſt powerfully al- 
terative in thoſe cachectic caſes, that produce 
cedematous tumours, and ulcers ; and, alſo, in 
anaſarcous, and all other hydropical affections 
of particular parts. | | 

They are, alſo, of great efficacy in thoſe 
ſcorbutic depravities, that produce phagedenic, 
and unkindly ulcers : and even diſpoſe vene- 
real exulcerations, obſtinately foul, and exedent, 
to become clean, and kindly; where mercury, 
and common antivenereal remedies fail. 

They are of equal conſequence in diſcuſſing 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and bringing ſcrophulous, 
and other glandular ulcers, to a kindly ſtate. 

They are of great uſe alſo in the baſtard 

t, and thoſe mixt caſes of gout and rheu- 
matiſm, that affect the ligaments, and carti- 


laginous membranes, with irregular ſwellings, 


and pains: and by a long continued uſe, even 
reform the habit, ſo as to cure radically this 
diſeaſe. 


They are, alſo, frequently, an effectual remedy 


in {lighter nephritic caſes ; and prevent the ge- 


neration of gravel. 


The doſe of this mixture is a quarter of a a 


pint, to be taken once, or, in more urgent 
caſes, twice every day. 
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M1$STURA. ALKALINO-SALINA, COMPOSIT A: 
Compound alkaline ſaline mixture. 
Add one ounce of nitre to the preceding, 


OBSERVATION. 


This mixture has been found, in ædematous 
tumours, and ulcers, and anaſarcous caſes, to 
be more quickly efficacious, than the ſimple 
ſolution of alkaline falts. 

The doſe, &c. may be the ſame. 


Mi1sTURA ALOETICA ALTERATIVA, Vinum 
| aloeticum alkalinum, picTa, L. 


 Alterative aloetic mixture, or wine. 

Take of any fixt alkaline falt, eight 
ounces ; of Succotorine aloes, ſaffron, and 
myrrh, each one ounce ; of purified ſal 
Ammoniac, ſix drams; and of white wine, 
two pints. Infuſe them, without heat, for 
a week, or longer ; and then filter the wine 
through paper. 


OBSERVATION. 
This mixture may be equally well, or indeed 
better, prepared with river-water, than with 
wine : — the alkaline ſalt changes all the 


ſubſtances peculiar to wine, except the ſpirit, 
which is in ſo ſmall a proportion, in the greateſt 
| doſe 
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dofe of this „ that can be given, as not 
to be of any effect, with reſpect to the curative 
intention: and, moreover, rather hinders, than 
promotes the perfect ſolution of the ſalt; which 
is requiſite; as the mixture 1s to be depurated by 
filterin 

This compoſition has the ſame general altera- 
tive ef as the preceding; but the aloes, and 
myrrh, give it alſo a greater deobſtruent power, 
where the diſeaſe depends on, or is accom- 
panied with, obſtructions of the liver, or other 
viſcera: and for this reaſon it is very efficacious 
in chloretic caſes, and common accidental ob- 
ſtructions of the catamenia. 

The doſe may be a dram, or more, to be re- 
peated every night; but as the proportion of the 
fixt alkaline falt is near one fourth of the whole 
mixture, it is too great to be taken without the 
addition of ſome other fluid : as undiluted falts, 
particularly of this kind, give, very frequently, 
pains in the ſtomach, and other diſagreeable 
ſymptoms. It is proper, therefore, to drink a 
large glaſs of ſoft water; or of ſuch water, 
mixt with a third, or fourth part of pepper- 
mint, or ſome other ſimple water. 


MisTURA AMMONIACA, Lac Ammonia- 
8 cum, DICTA, L. | 
Lac Ammontac. 

Take of gum Ammoniac, two drams ; 
and of Cy bannen water, half a pint. 
Rub 
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Rub the gum in a marble, or glaſs mortar, 
with the water, till it be diſſolved. 


OBSERVATION. 

This mixture is antiſpaſmodic, alterative, 
and cordial; and is of great avail in paralytic, 
and ſpaſmodic diſorders of the breaſt, and 
heart ; as alſo in rheumatic caſes, where the 


nerves are affected. 
The doſe may be two ſpoonfuls, twice, or 


thrice every day, * 


MisTuRa AMMoNIaca, Julepum Ammonia- 
cum, DICTA, N. S. B. 


Take of the lac Ammoniacum, twelve 
ounces; and of ſyrup of ſquills, four ounces. 
Form a mixture of them. 


OBSERVATION. 


This is of the ſame nature with the preceding ; 
except, that the irritating quality of the ſquills, 
renders the effect more quick, and ſtrong. 

The preſcribed doſe is one ſpoonful, to be 
taken as often as the ſymptoms urge. 


MI1sTURA ANTIEMETICA, N. S. T. 
Antiemetic mixture. 
| Take of falt of wormwood, two drams ; 
of the juice of lemons, three ounces ; and of 
ſimple cinnamon water, ſix ounces. Add 
the 
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che lemon juice gradually to the ſalt : and, 
when the ebullition that will enſue is over, 
the cinnamon water ; and let them form a 


mixture. 


OBSERVATION. 


The falt of tartar, which is much cheaper, 
may be ſubſtituted for the ſalt of wormwood. 

Though this mixture is called antiemetic ; 
yet that is the leaſt material of its medicinal 
virtues. Lixiviate falts, thus neutralized, are 
a moſt powerful febrifuge, and of the greateſt 
conſequence, in that inflammatory ſtate of the 
habit, which depends on a viſcid craſis of the 
blood, and the effects of cold. In intermittent 
caſes, they likewiſe ſucceed, even when the 
bark fails. There is another moſt important 
quality that they poſſeſs; which is, the remov- 
ing the troubleſome ſymptoms in nephritic caſes, 
particulariy in caſes of the ſtone in the kidneys, 
to ſuch a degree, that it ſeems, for the preſent, 
an abſolute cure. But in order to this, much 
larger doſes muſt be taken, than are uſually 
given in other caſes, and repeated for a longer 
continuance. | ET 
The preſcribed doſe, in common caſes, is 
three ſpoonſuls every ſixth hour; but in inter- 
mittent, and nephritic caſes, treble that quan- 
tity may be taken. 


Mis TrugA 
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MisTURA ZALSAMICA, Potio Capivi, DICT A; 
N. S. B. 
Balſamic mixture. 

Take of balſam of Capivi, three ounces; 
of oil of juniper, thirty drops; of the mu- 
cilage, formed by diſſolving gum Arabic in 
water, as much as may be ſufficient; of 
ſpring- water, ſix ounces; and of proof 
ſpirit, and ſyrup of marſh-mallows, each 
one ounce. Form a mixture of them. 


OBSERVATION. 

This is the ſame in its qualities with the preced- 
ing mi/tura alba: though it varies ſomewhat from 
it in the proportion, and choice of ingredients. 

The oil of juniper renders it more powerful 
in nephritic caſes: and the ſubſtituting a mu- 
cilage of gum Arabic for the whites of eggs, 
diminiſhes the expence, and makes it fitter to 
be kept for a long time, if occaſion require. 

The preſcribed doſe is two ſpoonfuls, twice 
every day. 


MisTURA CRETACEA, Julepum e creta, 
DICTA, I. 


Chalk mixture, or julep. 
Take of the whiteſt prepared chalk, one 
ounce ; of double-refined ſugar, ſix drams; 
of 
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of gum Arabic, two drams ; and of water, 
two pints, Mix the whole together. 


| OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition, from the alkaline quality 
of the chalk, deſtroys acid humours, and, per- 
haps, corrects the acrimony of the bile, in the 
inteſtines ; having, moreover, ſome ſhare of an 
aſtringent action. It is, therefore, very effica- 
cious in diarrhzas ; and, conſequently, may 
be of uſe in topical caſes, where ſuch evacua- 
tions prevent ſuppuration of tumours, or di- 
geſtion of ulcers; or interfere with that ſtate of 
the economy, which is required to the cura- 
tive procels. 

But the proportion of gum Arabic, which is 
principally intended to keep the chalk ſuſpended 
in the fluid, is not fully ſufficient to that purpoſe: 
though there is no reaſon for being ſparing in 
this ingredient, as, by its mucilaginous texture, 
it conduces to the principal intention. The 
ſugar, from its aceſcent, and ſolutive qualities, 
makes againſt the curative intention of the mix- 
ture ; and does not anſwer the propoſed end of 
rendering the medicine more grateful. 

The doſe, moſt commonly preſcribed, is three 
ounces, every fix hours. 


MisTURA CONTRA DIARRHAEAM, 
Binding mixture. 
Take of ſimple cinnamon water, eight 
ounces ; and diſſolve in it, three drams of 
4 gum 
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gum Arabic, of gum Senegal. Add then of 


0 prepared chalk, fix drams; of pepper- mint 


water, four ounces ; of the aromatic vola- 
tile ſpirit, two drams ; and of ſyrup e me- 
conio, three ounces: Let them form a 
mixture, 
| OBSERVATION. | 

This mixture will be found much more 
effectual in checking diarrhzas, than the pre- 
ceding; and much more grateful to the patient. 
The doſe may be from two to four ſpoonfuls, 
every ſix hours, or as occaſion may require. 


M1STURA EME T ICA, N. S. T. 
See Hauſtus emeticus. 


Misr uRA FEBRIFUGA, N. S. T. 
Febrifuge mixture. 

It is the ſame with the mfura antiemetica, 
N. S. B. above given, except that the com- 
mon julep is ſubſtituted for the ſimple cin- 
namon water. 


Misr uxA HYDRAGOGA, Julepum hydrago- 
cum, DITA, N. . B. 


Hydropic mixture. 


Take of the common julep without ſyrup, 
ſix ounces; of tartar emetic, half a ſcruple; 
and 
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and of ſyrup of buckthorn,' two ounces, 


Let them form a mixture. 


OBSERVATION. 

This compoſition is diuretic, and gently 
opening; and intended to promote the diſ- 
charge of water in hydropiè caſes, 0 | 

The doſe preſcribed is one ſpoonful, every 
hour. [4 © 2 BY 


MisTURA NEPHRITICA, Mucilago nephritica, 
picTa, N. S. T. 


Nepbritic mixture. 


Take of gum Arabic, and tragacanth, 
each one ounce; of ſpring water, ſix pints; 
and of ſyrup of marſh-mallows, four ounces, 


Form a mixture of them. 


OBSERVATION. 


This compoſition is emollient ; and intended 
to be given in caſes of ſtone, and gravel, to lu- 
bricate the urinary paſſages, and defend the lace- 
rated parts, againſt the acrimony of the urine : 
and, for the ſame reaſon, it is ſometimes given in 
venereal caſes; or when pain, and difficulty in 
making water, ariſe from bliſters, or other cauſes 
of excoriation in the urinary paſſages. It is, how- 
ever, to be doubted, whether mucilages, in ge- 
neral, reach the urinary parts in ſuch propor- 
tion, if they be at all ſecreted by the kidneys, 
as to perform what is expected from them. 

H h The 
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The preſcribed doſe is three ſpoonfuls, to be 
taken thrice every day, when occaſion re- 
quires it. 


MisTURA SALINA, N. S. B. 

| Saline mixture. 

Take of ſalt of tartar, one ounce and a 
half ; of lemon-juice, one pound and two 
ounces ; of ſpirituous alexiterial water, half 
a pound ; of ſpring-water, two pounds ; and 
of white ſugar, three ounces, Add the le. 
mon juice gradually to the falt of tartar ; 
and when all ebullition has ceaſed, the othe 


ingredients. 
OBSERVATION. 


This differs in nothing from the miſturg anti- 
emetica, and miſtura febrifuga, but in the ve- 
hicle ; which- is a matter of indifference ; and 
in the addition of the ſugar, which is intended 
to render it more grateful, though it fails of that 
effect with reſpect to moſt palates. | 
The doſe may be from two, to fix ſpoonfuls, 
every fourth, or ſixth, hour, in febrile caſes : 
or as 2 as _—_ be found neceſſary, in others. 


MisTURA 
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MisruRA $ALINA DIURETICA, Lixivium 
diureticum, DICTA, N. S. B. 


Take of ſalt of tartar, and of white ſu- 
gar, each half a pound. Diſſolve them in 


one gallon of ſimple pepper-mint water: 
and, having then poured off the fluid from 


the ſediment, add of ſpirituous pepper- mint 
water, three ounces. 


OBSERVATION, 


This differs from the miſtura allalino: ſalina, 
before given, in the addition of the ſugar, 
and the ſpirituous pepper- mint water; in 
the uſing pepper- mint water wholly in the 
place of river- water; and in the increaſing the 
proportion of the ſalt of tartar. The change 
of the vehicle may ſuit ſome particular caſes, 
where the aceſcent, or relaxed ſtate of the 
bowels, occaſioning flatulencies, may make the 
carminative power of the pepper-mint water 
neceſſary, and, perhaps, the diuretic intention 


may be alſo promoted by it. The addition 


of ſugar, is only to render the mixture palatable, 
and does not ſucceed effectually: and the pro- 
portion of ſalt of tartar is certainly greater, 
than is expedient: as, when it exceeds the 
rate of half an ounce to a quart of fluid, it 
frequently produces diſorders in the ſtomach. 
The preſcribed doſe is four ſpoonfuls twice 


every day. | 
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B O O K III. 


Digeſt of the ſeveral medicaments, as 
well ſimple, as compound, accord- 
ing to the certain, or reputed medici- 
nal virtues, by which they are ſub- 
ſervient to particular intentions of 
cure. 
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N. B. Thoſe medicaments, which are of a more dubious nature, 
with reſpect to any particular medicinal power aſcribed 
to them, are marked with an r, as ſignifying they 
are reputed to have ſuch power. 


* 
1 


HAI. 
Medicaments for external uſe. 


— 


Section I. Aſtringents. 


Tyvyries FOR EXTERNAL USE. Green vitriol 
calcined to redneſs :—vinegar :—alum :—acid 
ſpirits of vitriol, nitre, and ſea ſalt, diluted with wa- 
ter: rectified ſpirit of wine :—ſugar of lead: 
blue vitriol :—balauſtines :—agaric of oak, r 
woad, 7 :—bloodſtone, r :—medicinal ſtone, L: 


— lotions called aqua vitriolica cerulea, L; and aqua 


fiyptica, E :—embrocation called inf#ura ſatur- 
na, L. 

ReyELLENTS. Sugar of lead: white vitriol:— 
ſpirit of wine :—vinegar, and all other diluted acids 


Hh 3 or 
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or auſtere fluids :—colcothar of vitriol terra Ja. 
ponica :>—bole armoniac :—roles :—ceruſs :— lapis 
calaminaris :—cutty :—- litharge :—red lead :—ba- 
lauſtines:— Woad, r- dragons blood, 1. —toad 
flax, r enk. 7 :—glibanum, 1: —ftorax, 
r ;— medicinal ſtone, L :—powder called pulvis 
ad procedentiam ani, N. S. T :—fomentations called 
Fetus quercinys, N. S. B ; fotus aftringens, N. 8. T; 
fotus contra jp acelum; and fotus papaveris cum aceto 
Preparatus, N. S. T: —ointments called unguentum 
ſaturninum, L. & E; unguentum tripharmacum, L; 
unguentum album, E; unguentum ophthalmicum, 
L. & N. S. T; and unguentum nutritum, E: —lini- 
ment called linimentum tripharmacum, L: lotions 
called aqua aluminoſa Bateana, E; lotio ad berpeti- 
cum, N. S. B; and agua ſlypiica, E :—epithem called 
coagulum aluminoſum, 1, :—embrocationg called em- 
brocatio aſtringens; tinftura ſaturnina, L; and acetum 
- fithargiritis, E:—collyrium called callyrium repellens : 
—pargles called gargariſma communis, N. S. T. & 
S. B; gargariſma contra gangrenam; and gargariſma 
aluminoſa, N. S. T: tincture called tinctura terre 
FJaponicæ : —injections called ixjectio e trocbiſcis albis 
Razi; and injetiio repellens. ED 
Con ROBORATI VES. Colcothar of vitriol :—bole 
armoniac :—ſpirit of wine: cold and hot water: 
— dragons blood :—vinegar :—juice of crabs called 
verjuice :—quenching water of a ſmith's forge :— 
plaſters called enplaſtrum roborans, L.; and em- 
Plaſtrum defen/ivum, E: fomentations called fotus 
eftringens, N. S. IT; fotus quercinus, N. S. B; and 
folus communis, L. | 


Section II. Diſcutients. 


Mercury : ſope : all parts of vegetables which 
abound in warm aromatic juices or eſſential oils: — 
: eh | Came 
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camphire :—warm gums, reſins, and native bal- 
ſams:—eſſential ethereal oils :;—hemlock : — 
verdegriſe: volatile alkaline falts :—vinegar :— 
ſal Ammoniac :—lees of wine and beer :—lea fait : 
— burnt ſponge, r :—birthwort root, r :—briony 
root, 7 :—flowers of elder, 7 : Maar og i of mer- 
cury with lead or tin :—plates of lead pertri- 
cated with mercury :—plaſters called em Karan 
Ammoniacum cum mercurio, L; emplaſtrum de cicuta 
cum Ammoniaco, E; emplaſirum commune cum mer- 
curio, L; emplaſirum e ſapone, L; emplaſtrum mer- 
curiale, E; and emplaſtrum iſchiadicum, N.S.T :— 
ointments called unguentum album campberatum, 
L. & E; unguentum ceruleum mitius, L; and un- 
guentum mercuriale, E: —liniment called linimentum 
oleoſum, N. S. B: cataplaſms called calaplaſma 
diſcutiens, E; cataplaſma aromaticum, E; cataplaſma 
e cymino, L; cataplaſma diſcutiens, N. S. B; catg- 
Plaſma ſaponaceum, N. S. B; cataplaſma rbeumatiſ- 
maticum, N. S. T; cataplaſma ad echymaſin ; and 
cataplaſma reſolvens :—epithem called epichema vo- 
latilis : fomentations called fotus communuis, L; 
and fotus e cicuta :—embrocations — embrocatio 
communis; linimentum ſaponaceum, 7 2 
L; balſamum ſaponaceum, vulgo opodeldoc, E; and 
talſamum anodynum, vulgo Aalen E. 


Section III. Agglutinants. 


Native balſams of vegetables of an adheſivg 
ſubſtance:—iſinglaſs: - common glue: — the gums 
— Senegal, and tragacanth :—agglutinative 
ba ſter called ladies Picking plaſter :—compound. 

ſams called balſamum traumaticum, L. & E. 


Hh 4 Section 
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Section IV. Emollients. 


By RELAXATION, Warm water: — the ſub. 
ſtances called oil and butter of wax :—all animal 
and vegetable oils free from irritating qualities; 
particularly oils of olives and palms :—all fat or 
ſevous parts of animals free from rancidity ; par- 
ticularly the fat of geeſe, deer, hogs, and vipers :— 
mucilaginous parts of vegetables free from any ir- 
ritating qualities; as the leaves and roots of marſh- 
mallows, and common mallows ; flowers, leaves, 
and bark of elder z and roots of white lilies: milk: 
—navel wort, r :—camomile leaves, and flowers, r : 
leaves of burdock, r ;—melilot, r :—violet flow- 
ers, r:;—leaves of mercury, and pellitory of the 
wall, r:—ſugar, r:—honey, r:—cerate called ce- 
ratum album, L :—ointments called unguentum ſam- 
bucinum, L; unguentum emolliens, E. & N. S. T; 
unguentum album campboralum, L. & E; and un- 
guentum tripharmacum, L :—liniments called un- 
guentum nutritum, E; unguentum ſambucinum, E; 
inimentum bæmorrboidale, N. S. T; unguentum 
fimplex, vulgo pomatum, L; unguentum roſaceum, 
vulgo pomatum, E; and linimentum tripharmacum, 
L: —-fomentations called fotus communis; and 
fotus emolliens :—oils called oleum viride; oleum ſam- 
bucinum ; and oleum e mucilaginibus. 

By A SUPPOSED ANODYNE POWER. The ſeveral 
parts of vegetables containing warm and aromatic 
Juices z as camomile flowers; fœnugreek ſeeds ; 
and ſweet fennel feeds :—camphor :—plaſter called 
emplaſtrum anodynum, E: prepared balſams called 
balſamum anodynum, vulgo Bateanum ; and balſamum 
Guidonis, | 

By NaRcoTIC POWER. Opium :—meconium, 
or extract from the ſeeds, and heads of poppies :— 
mentation called fotus papaveris, N. S. B. 


By 
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By REFRIGERATION. All gentler repellent im- 
ples, and compounds :—ointments called unguen: 1 
emolliens cum opio, N. S. T; and unguentum be- 
morrboidale. 


Section V. Suppuratives. 


All warm and aromatic parts of vegetables 
commixt with very adheſive and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances; and in a leſs degtee unctuous mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances ſimply :—Burgundy pitch: ſugar 
and honey, r :—plaſters called emplaſtrum commune 
adbæſivum, L; emplaſtrum adbæſivum, E; empla- 
ſtrum commune cum gummi, L; emplaſtrum gummo- 
ſum, E; and emplaſtrum e mucilaginibus, L: cata- 
plaſms called cataplaſma maturans, L; and cata- 
plaſma ſuppurans, E. | 

In cAsES OF VIOLENT INFLAMMATION. All re- 
laxant emollients z particularly oil of mucilages, 
and the common emollient cataplaſm. | 


Section VI. Digeſtives. 


All terebinthinate and native balſamic, and re- 
ſinous ſubſtances :—common turpentine, com- 
mon pitch, tar, Burgundy pitch, and frankin- 
cence, mixt with oily and ſevous ſubſtances :— 
many of the warmer ſtimulating herbs; as Sr. John's 
wort, melitot, &c. :—plaſters called emplaſirum et- 
trabens, L; emplaſtrum cereum, E; emplaſtrum com- 
mune adbæſivum, L; emplaſirum commune cum gum- 
mi, L; and emplaſtrum gummoſum, E :—cerates 
called ceratum citrinum, L; And ceratum attrabens, 
E :—ointments called unguentum flavum baſilicum, 
L. & E; unguentum baſilicum nigrum, L. & E; bal. 
ſamum Locatelli, L; linimentum Arcei, E; unguen- 
tum ex althea, L; and ung uentum e gummi elemi.— 


prepared oil called oleum kyperici, L. 
Section 
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Section VII. Detergents. 


Verdegriſe :—blue vitriol, and all ſaline prepa- 
rations of copper :—red precipitate of mercury ; 
white precipitate of mercury, when prepared with- 
out alkaline falts :—alum :—green vitriol :— 
myrrh :—all lighter eſcarotics :—unguent called 
mel Agyptiacum, E: —liniments called liximentum 
baſ/ilicum viride, L; and balſamum viride, E :— 
epithem called mel Afgyptiacum, L :—infuſion of 
roſes called iinfurg — L. & E :—lotions 
called agua ſappbirina, L. & E; aqua phagedenica, 
E; aqua vitriolica cerulea, L; aqua alumineſa, E; 

a ftyptica, E; aqua ca'cis fimplex, L; aqua calcis, 
E ; lotio ſaponacea, L.; lotio ad berpetem, N. S. B; 
and lac virginale :—collyriums called aqua vitriolica 
camphorata, L; and collyrium vitriolicum, N. S. T: 
- gargariſms called gargariſma communis, N. S. T. 
& B; gargariſina aluminoſa, N. S. T; and garga- 
riſma contra gangrenam . — injection called injectio 
detergens:—tincture called tinfiure myrrbe, L. & E. 


Section VIII. Defenſatives. 


Ivy leaves: cabbage leaves :—ſperma cet: ſim- 
ply, or with ſevous ſubſtances, and ſubſtantial 
oils :—bees wax :—myrtle wax :—plaſters called 

laſtrum commune, L. & E; emplaſtrum commune 
adbæſgvum, L. & E; emplaſtrum defenſivum, E; em- 
plaſtrum roborans, L; and emplaſtrum e minio, L :— 
cerates called ceratum album, L; and ceratum com- 
mune, N. S. T :—ointment called unguentum album, 
L. & E ;—liniment called linimentum album, L. 


Section 
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Section IX. 


Where the growth of fleſh is not LUXURIANT, de- 
fenſatives in any form, 

Where there is the leaſt tendency to runGovs 
EXCRESCENCE, lint ſimply ; or lightly ſpread with 
yellow baſilicum, or ſome other digeſtive, not oily. 

Where the ulcer is not otherwiſe unkindly, but the 
diſpoſition to incarn ſeems wholly, or in a great meaſure 
wanting, oily and ſevous ſubſtances, intirely free 
from rancidity, or any irritating quality, either 

alone, or mixt with gentle digeſtives, as occaſion 
may ſhow neceſſary. ä 


Incarnatives. 


Section X. Epulotics, or cicatrizers. 


Simple lime water diluted :—ſome native ſaline, 
and ſulphureous, mineral waters: weak ſolutions 
of ſugar of lead; or white vitriol :— gentle repel- 
lents, commixt with defenſatives, particularly lapis 
calaminaris, and tutty :—olibanum, r :—cerates 
called ceratum epuloticum, L; and unguentum e lapide 
calaminari, E. 


Section XI. Cauſtics. 


Acids of vitriol, nitre, and ſea ſalt, in a con- 
centrate or undiluted ſtate :—fixt and volatile al- 
kaline ſalts: combination of the lixiviate vege- 
table ſalts, with the ſaline parts of lime, com- 
monly called /apis infernalis, & lapis ſepticus ſeu 
cauterium potentiale, E: —ſal Ammoniac :—falts 
formed of metallic bodies combined with acids; as 
the combination of ſilver, and the nitrous acid, 
called cauſticum lunare; the combination of an- 

timony, 
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timony, and the acid of ſea ſalt, called butter of 


antimony : corroſive ſublimate of mercury: white 
precipitate of mercury, when prepared without the 
uſe — alkaline ſalts: red precipitate of mercury: 

blue vitriol: - green vitriol :—alum ſlightiy cal. 
cined, called alumen uſtum, L :—ſome eſſential oils 
of vegetables; as thoſe of origanum, and cloves :— 
ſome native juices, or ſap of vegetables, either in 
their original fluid ſtate, or inſpiſſated by evapo- 
ration into gummous or reſinous ſubſtances ; as 
thoſe of celandine, euphorbium, ſpurge, &c. :— 
arſenic :—epithems called cauſticum commune mitius; 
cou commune forticis, L; and pile ſulphurate, 

8 ö 


Section XII. Antiſpaſmodics. 


All warm and aromatic parts of vegetables; as 
muſtard ſeed; cummin ſeed; ſweet fennel ſeed; 
cloves ; cinnamon; mace; leaves of mint, roſe- 
mary, and the bay tree; roots of garlic, pellitory 
of Spain, and horſe radiſh :—all eſſential oils not 
cauſtic :—ethereal oils of amber, and turpentine :— 
all warm and ſtimulating reſins; gum refins ; and 
native balſams; as Benjamin; olibanum ; labda- 
num; ſtorax; tacamahac; aſa fœtida; and the 
balſams of Gilead, Tolu, and Peru :—cantharides : 
—camphor :—volatile alkaline falts :—ſpirit of 
wine :—plaſters called emplaſtrum cephalicum, L; 
emplaſtrum de cicuta cum Ammoniaco, E; emplaſirum 
ſtomacbhicum, L. & E; emplaſirum e cymino, L.; and 
emplaſtrum e galbano, N. S. T :—liniment called an- 
guentum nervinum, E: cataplaſm called cat aplaſina 
aromaticum, E; cataplaſma e cymino, L; and ſinapiſ- 
mus, E: epithems called epithema volatile, L; and 
emplaſtrum volatile, L: - embrocation called embro- 
catio communis :—gargle called gargariſma ad pa- 

N raly/in, 
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1 555 N. S. B :—tin&ure called tinfura cantha- 
ridum, L. & E: compound oils called oleum cha- 
memele, | 5 and oleum viride, L. 


Section XIII. Epiſpaſtics, or veſica- 


tories. 


Cantharides :—plaſters called emplaſirum vgęſicato- 
rium, L; emplaſtrum epiſpaſticum, E; and emplaſirum 
epiſpaſticum compoſitum, E :—ointments called un- 
guentum epiſpaſticum, E; and unguentum epiſpaſticum 
mitius, E: —epithem called epithema vgſicatorium, 
L: tincture called tinddura cantbaridum, L. & E. 


Section XIV. Vulneraries. 


Many native balſams; as thoſe of Gilead, Tolu, 
Peru, and Capivi; and the ſeveral kinds of turpen- 
tine, 7 :—ſeveral gum reſins; as ſarcocol, ſaga- 

num, oppoponax, and gum Juniper, :- many 

bs; as St. John's wort, bugle, tutſan, ladies 
mantle, and agrimony, r :—plaſter called ladies 
ſticting plaſter, r: —ointments called balſamum Lo- 
catelli, L. r; unguentum ſaturninum, L. & E. r; 
—epithem called balſamum ſulphuris, L. & E. r:— 
compound, or prepared balſams, called valſa- 
mum traumaticum, L. & E. 1; and balſamum 


Guidonis, r. 


Section XV. Specifics, 


AcainsT THE VENEREAL DISEASE, Mercury 
Prepared in all the various forms proper for external 
uſe, | 


AGAINST 
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AcAmsT THE 1Tcn. Crude mercury; of white 
precipirate of mercury, commixt ich unctudus 
ſubſtances :—minerat ſulphur: tobacco : elle. 
campane, 7 :—white and black hellebore, —— 
ointments called unguentum merciriale, L. & E; 
unguentum citrinum, E; and unguentum e ſulphy- 
re, L :—liniments called linimentum mercurial: 
pſoricum; unguentum e mercurio precipitato, L; and 
unguentum pſoricum, N. S. T :—lotions called aha 
Aluminoſa, E; and lotio ſulpburea, N. S. T. 

AdANsT THE ILE. Mineral ſulphur, com- 
mixt with unctuous ingredients, 7. 

AGAmNsT THE LEPROSY. Unguentum ad leprum, 
N. S. T. r. 

AGAINST CANCERS. Epithem called Plunket's 
powder, r :—fomentation called fotus e cicuta, r. 


—̃ 
bd * _— 


CHAP fl. 
| Medicaments for internal uſe. 


— 


Section I. Cathartics. 


ASTICS, OR STRONGER PURGES. Aloes :— 
colocynth :—ſcammony :—palap :—ſena :— 
uckthorn berries':—calotnel :—pills called pilulæ 
ex colocynthide cum aloe, L; pilulæ ex colocynthide 
liciores, L; pilulæ alcetice, E; pilulæ cocciæ, 

E; pilulæ Raf, L. & E; pilule Rudii, E; pilulæ 
e jalappa, E; extrafium catharticum, L; pilulæ e 
jalappa, E; extradlum catharticum, L; pilule e 
calemele, N. S. T; and pilulæ purgantes cum mer- 
curio, N. S. B: bolus called Bolus e jalappa, N. 
S. T :—eleftaries called elefarium e ſcammonio, L; 


and electarium purgans, N. S. T :—draughts called 
| bauſtus 


— 
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van 7 urgans, N. S. T; and hauſtus ſolutivus, 
2 8. T. A mutbn. called infuſum ſenæ commune, 
L]; infuſum ſenæ unicæ quatuor, E; infuſum amarum 
cum ſena, E; and infuſum amarum purgans, 152 & 
N. S. T: tinctures called tinfinra jalappii, L; 
and tinfura ſacra, L. & E. 
EccorRO TIC aND MILDER PURGES. True Glau- 
ber's ſalt:— ſal polychreſt, or vitriolated tartar :— 
ſal catharticus amarus, found in the ſhops under the 
names of the Lymington Glauber”s ſalt ; and Eꝑſom 
falt; according to the different manner of chryſtal- 
lizing : —ſelle de Stignetie, or ſoluble tartar :;— 
cream of tartar :—ſea water :—various kinds of 
mineral waters abounding, in neutral falts:—rhu- 
barb :— manna :—caſſia fiſtularis :—boluſſes called 
bolus e rbabarbare, N. S. T; and bolus e rbeo, N. S. 
B: —electaries called eleFarium lenitivum, L. & E; 
elefiarium e caſia, L; and eleltari um aperiens, N. 
8. B :—draughts called hanſtus ſolutivus, N. S. T; 
and hauſtus ſalinus ſolutivus : infuſion called infuſum 
rhabarbari, E: — tinctures called tinura rbabarbari 
vinoſa & ſpirituoſa, L ; and tinftura rhei dulcis & 
amara, E.: — linctus called loboch de manna, E. 


Section II. Sudorifics. 


Diluting fluids actually warm: — volatile alkaline 
ſalts: Opium: - warm aromatic, and ſtimulating 
parts of vegetables; and native balſams, reſins, 
and eſſential oils fimply ; ; but more powerfully with 
the addition of narcotics :—caftor :—ſafiron :— 
camphire :—gum and extract of guaiacum :— 
ſarſaparilla root :—golden ſulphur of antimony, 
kermes mineral, and other active preparations of 
antimony, when they do not prove violently emetic 
or cathartic :—diaphoretic antimony, r :—bezoar, 
r-;—contrayerva root, and ſeveral other parts of ve- 

getables 


iſ 
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getables not apparently containing any ſtimulating 
matter, : compound powder called pulvis Do- 
vert ;—ulep called julepum volatile. 


Section III. Diuretics. 


Moſt kinds of neutral ſalts; particularly nitre, 
Iixiviate alkaline ſalts neutralized with vinegar, and 
{al polychreſt :—moſt native balſams; particularly 
turpentine of the ſeveral kinds; and the balſam 
of Capivi:—eſſential oils ; particularly thoſe of 
turpentine, and juniper :—ſquills taken in ſmall 

uantities —ſarfaparilia root :—vinegar, and other 
diluted acids :—ſmall vinous liquors, particularly 
thoſe abounding in tartar: green tea: leaves of 
chervil; roots of marſh-mallows ; ſeeds of burdock; 
and many other parts of vegetables, r :—powder 
called pulvis diureticus, N. S. T: draught called 
bauſtus bydropicus, N. S. T: — mixtures called potis 
alba, N. 8. T; miſtura balſamica, N. S. B; miſtura 
antiemetica, N. S. IT; miſtura altalino- ſalina; miſtura 
alkalino-ſalina compoſita ; miſtura hydropica, N. S. 
B | | 


B; and Iixivium diureticum, N. S. B. 


Section IV. Emetics. 


Turpeth mineral :—emetic tartar; and moſt 
other active antimonial preparations ;—ipecacuana 
root :—ſquills :—bolus called bolus e turpetho, N. 
S. T :—draught called hauſtus emeticus, N. S. T — 
tincture called vinum antimonii, L. | 


Section V. Emmenagogues. 


Salt of ſteel :—ſteel in ſpecie :—aloes :—white 
hellebore :i—-calomel, and other preparations of 
| mer» 
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mercury :—the golden ſulphur, and other prepara- 
tions of antimony :—all warm and ſtimulating 
parts of vegetables not aſtringent :— ſal poly- 
chreſt :—Glauber's ſalt:— al catbarticus : - ſoluble 
tartar :—fixt alkaline ſalts of vegetables :—volatile 
alkaline falts :—pills called pilulæ aloetice, E; pi- 
lulæ ecphraftice, L; pilulæ ecphraflice, N. S. T; 
pilulæ ecpbhracticæ chalybeate, E; pilulæ Ruf, L. & E; 
extractum catharticum, L; and pilulæ Rudii, E: — 
boluſſes called bolus chalybeatus, N. S. T; bolus 
ecphracticus; and bolus tartareus, N. S. T: tinctures 
called vinum chalybeatum, L; vinum antimonii, L; 


tinura ſacra, L. & E; and tinfura aromatica, .:— 
mixtures called vinum aloeticum alkalinum, L; miſtura 


alkalinoſalina; and lixivium diureticam, N. S. B. 


Section VI. Cordials. 


Wine, and all vinous ſpirits:—eſſential oils of 
vegetables: aromatic parts of vegetables: diſtilled 
ſimple water of peppermint; mint; penneroyal; 
balm ; and ſeveral other vegetables: caſtor: cam- 
phire:—ambergriſe:—muſk :—volatile alkaline ſalts, 
and diſtilled animal oils :—aſe fetida : — bezoar, r : 
—juleps called julepum commune, N. S. T; Ju- 
lepum menthe, N. S. T; and julepum volatile, 
N. S. T: tincture called tinctura aromatica, L. 


Section VII. Alteratives. 


DrssoLvenTs. Alkaline and neutral ſalts of 
every kind: ſea falt :—ſeveral mineral waters :— 
ſope:—farſaparilla root: —hemlock:—gum Ammo- 
niac : —guaiacum z and ſeveral other gum refins:— 
pills called pilulq litbontripticæ; and pilule ſaponaces, 
I: —boluſſes * bolus ſaponactus, L; and bolus e 

| | '& & guaico, 
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guaico, N. S. T: —electary called elefarium arthri. 
ſicum:— mixtures called vinum aloeticum alkalinum, 
L; miſtura /alino-alkalina, L; miſtura ſalino-alkaling 
compoſita; miſtura antiemetica, N. S. I; and lixivium 
diureticum, N. S. B. 

STIMULATING DEOBSTRUENTS. Steel in ſpecie:.— 
ſalt of ſteel; and other chalybeate preparations :— 
calomel; and other mild ſaline mercurial prepa- 
rations :—native and factitious cinnabar :—/E thiops 
mineral: warm and irritating parts of vegetables; 
as ſaſſafras wood and bark; guaiacum wood and 
bark :—gum Ammoniac :—ſaftron :—camphire :— 
all the compoſitions, except the abovementioned 
diſſolvents, that are enumerated as emmenagogues : 
—- bolus called Sus antimonialis, N. S. T. 

CoRRECTIVES OF PUTRESCENCE. Vinegar :—oll 
of vitriol :—all acid and aceſcent fruits, or other parts 


of vegetables: ſugar, ye and all other ſaccha- 


rine matter :—fixt alkaline ſalts of vegetables. 

CORRECTORS OF ACESCENCE, commonly called à B- 
SORBENTS. Alkaline ſalts of all kinds :—all teſta- 
ceous powders, and cretaceous earths :—compound 
powder called pulvis diureticus, N. S. T: decoctions 
called decof7um album, L; and decodtum album com- 
Poitum, E: — mixtures called julepum e creta, L; 
miſtura contra diarrbæam; miſtura alkalino-ſalina ; 
miſtura alłalino- ſalina compoſita ; lixivium diurelicum, 
N. S. B; and vinum aloeticum alkalinum, L. 


Section VIII. Reſtoratives. 


Animal or vegetable ſubſtances, containing a large 
proportion of oil, and being of eaſy digeſtion:— 
milk : artificial mixtures of oil, or ſevous ſub- 
ſtances, with aqueous fluids: ſtrong broths :—eggs 
of hens, &c. :—gelatinous, animal, or vegetabic 


| ſubſtances; as jellies of calves feet, or hartſhorn 


ſhav+ 
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ſhavings, r:—ſalop, r:—ſago, r:—ſnails, r:—eryngo 
root, r :—emulſions called emulfio communis, L. & 
E.; and emulſio Arabica, E: linctuſes called loboch 
communis, E; and lohach, N. S. T. & S. B. 


Section IX. Aſtringents. 


Sugar of lead, moſt effectual, but noxious:— 
alum :—true &cacia : juice of crabs called ver- 
juice: juice of ſloes, either in its original ſtate, 
or inſpiſſated into the thick rob called German 
acacia:diluted ſpirit of falt :—diluted oil of vi- 
triol: Florence, and other auſtere wines: com- 
bination of vinous ſpirits, and oil of vitriol, called 
ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis: combination of vinous 
ſpirits, and ſpirit of nitre, called ſpiritus n:tri 
dulcis — terra Japonica :—dragons blood: oak 
bark :—pomegranate rind :—tormentil root: — 
bole armoniac :—balauſtines :—torrified rhubarb :— 
Jeſuits bark :—biſtort root: red roſes :—oli- 
banum, 7 :—maſtick, r :—powder called ſpecies 
e ſcordio, L :—boluſſes called Su, aluminoſus, 
N. S. T; bolus e rhea, N. S. B; and bolus 
roborans, N. S. B: —electaries called bolus aroma- 
ticus, N. S. T; eleckarium aromaticum, N. S. T; 
electarium aſtringens, N. S. B; bolus  febrilis, N. 
S. T; and electarium e ſcordio, L.: infuſion called 
#inura roſarum : decoctions called decoctum quer- 
cus, N. S. B; decodtbum aſtringens, N. S. T; decoc- 
tum album compoſitum, E; and decodtum corticis 
Peruvianæ, N. S. T. & S. B: —tinctures called 
tintura ſaturnina, L. & E; vinum chalybeatum, L; 
and findlurà corticis Peruviane, L. & E. 


Section X. Antiſpaſmodics. 


STIMULANTS. Cantharides :—camphor :—vola- 
tile alkaline ſalts:—eſſential ard ethereal oils :— 
112 vinous 
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vinous ſpirits :—caſtor :—aſa fetida :—ſtorax ;— 
labdanum - gum Ammoniac :—warm aromatic 
parts of vegetables; particularly muſtard ſeed, horſe- 
radiſh root, cummin feed, ſaffron, bay berries, 
ginger, pepper, zedoary, leaves of pepper mint, 
rue, roſemary, and lavender: powder called /pectes 
aromatica :—pills called pilulz e ſiyrace, L; and pilulæ 
aromatice, L.: electary called bolus paralyticus, 
N. S. T: —julep called julepum volatile: infuſions 
called inſuſum paralyticum, N. S. T: tinctures called 
tinflura cantharidum, L. & E; tinflura aromatica, 
L; and tinctura caſtorei, L. & E :—emullion called 
emulſio camphorata. 

 Narcorics. ' Opium: juice, or extract of pop- 
pies: —pilulæ pacifice, E. & N. S. IT :—draughts 
called hauſtus paregoricus, N. S. T; and Hauſtus 
bypnoticus, N. S. B: —tinctures called 7tini#/ura 
Thebaica, L; and tintura opii, E. 


Section XI. Diſcutients. 


Diſſolvent and deobſtruent alteratives, as above 
enumerated, combined or given ſeparately accord- 
ing to the occaſion :—farſaparilla root; particularly 
in tumours of the bones and cartilaginous parts :— 
hemlock, -r :—pills called pilulæ e cicuta : decoc- 
tion called decoctum ſar ſaparillæ. 


Section XII . Balſamics, or vulneraries. 


Native balſams, gum reſins, and terebinthinate 
ſubſtances, r :—many herbaceous parts of vegeta- 
bles; as St. John's wort, horchound, ground ivy, 
agrimony, &c 1. combination of mineral ſulphur, 
and oil, called ba!ſamum ſulpturis, r :—compoſition 
called balſanum Locatelli, r: compound 8 

calle 
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called balſamum traumaticum, L. & E :—mixtures 
called mbura aiba, N.S.B; _ Potio alba, N. S. T. 


Section XIII. Specifics. 


AGAINST THE VENEREAL DISEASE. Mercury 
prepared in any form: ſarſaparilla root :—reſinous 
extract of guaicum wood, 7 :—pills called pilulz 
mercuriales, L. & E; pilulæ mer curiaſes laxantes, Ez 
pilulæ ceruleæ, N. S. B; pilule e mercurio crudo, N. 
S. T; pilulæ n cum ſcammonio; pilulæ al- 
terantes e mercurio, N. S. B; piluie e calomele, N. 
S. I. & S. B; pilule fyphitice, N. S. T; and pilule © 
e merci io triturattione preparato : bol uſſes called 
bolus e calomele, N. S. T; and bolus ſpecificus, N. 
S. B: decoction called decofium ſarſaparillæ, or 
the Lijo: n diet drin: tincture called tinFura mer- 
curti corraſivi ſublimati, or the Neapo.itan drops. 

AGAINST THE GouT. Powder called duke of 
Portland powder. See puldis antiarthriticus. 

AcAINxST THE ITCH. /Ethiops mineral, r ;— 
mercury, flowers of ſulphur, r 

AGAINST THE RABIES, OR MADNESS CAUSED BY 
THE BITE OF MAD Docs, Mercury in various 
preparations, 7 :—muſk and cinnabar, r :—powder 
called pulvis antilrſſus, r 

AGAINST CANCERS. Hemlock, 1: — pills called 
pilulæ e cicuta, r 

AGAINST THE PROGRESS OF MORTIFICATIONS. 
Jefuits bark. 

AGAINST THE KING'S EVIL. Sponge, 7 :—bolus 
called bolus ad ſtrumas, N. S. T. r. 

AGAINST THE PILES. Sulphur, r :—bolus called 
bolus hemorrhoidale, N. S. B. r: -electary * 
electarium hamorhoidale, N. S. B. r. 

AGAINST THE LEPROSY. Sarſaparilla root 
elm bark, r :—decoctions called decotium ſarſaparil- 
læ; and decoBtum almi, r | % 
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Of the medicaments, of which the 
names are changed in this work; in 
order to the finding them by means 
of thoſe which they had before. 


An Iythargiritis ; #EE embrocatio aſtringena, 
I 3. 

Aqua * E; 5$SEE lotio mercurialis, 307 :— 
—_— Bateana, L; sEE lotio aftringens, 302 :— 
calcis, L. & E; $EE lotio epulotica, 306, 307 :==calcts 
minus compoſita ; SEE infuſum alterans, 413: calcis magts 
compoſita, L.; sEE infuſum alterans, 413 :—liberans, 
N. S. T; SEE infuſum alterans, 412 :—/lyptica, E; sEE 
lotio ſtyptica, 311 :—wvitriolica camphorata, L; SEE col- 
2 detergens, 318: —vitriolica cærulea, L; SEE lotio 

yptica, 310. 

Balſamum anodynum, vulgo Bateanum, E; SEE embrocatio 
reſolvens et anodyna, 316: Locatelli, L; SEE unguen- 
tum dictum balſamum Locatelli, 255 :—ſaponaceum, E; 
SEE embrocatio ſaponacea reſolvens, 316 :—ſulphuris 
craſſum, E; SEE epithema ſulphureo-oleoſum, 294 :— 
fulphuris ſimplex, L; SEE epithema ſulphureo-oleoſum, 
293:—viride, E; SEE linimentum viride, 276. 

Bolus aromaticus, N. S. T; sEE electarium aromaticum, 
392 :—aſtringens, N. S. B; skE electarium aſtringens, 
394 :—Copaivi, N. S. T; SEE electarium Capivi, 396: 
—febrilis, N. S. T; SEE electarium corticis Peruvianæ, 
397 :—ad gonorrhæam, N. S. T; sEE electarium ad 
gonorrhœam, 397 :—paraiyticus, N. S. T; SEE electa- 
rium paralyticum, 390. | 

Canufticum commune fortius, L; SEE epithema cauſticum, 

_ ._ 290 :;—commune mitius, L; SEE epithema cauſticum, 
291. 5 

Coagulum aluminoſum, L; $EE epithema aluminoſum, 287. 


Collyrium 
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Collyrium vitriolicum, N. S. T; sEE collyrium detergens, 
17. 

Eli aromaticum, N. S. B; SEE electarium aſtrin- 
gens, 395 

Emplaſirum cereum, s EE ceratum attrahens, 236: —vola- 
tile; SEE epithema volatile, 295. 

Fatus papaveris, N. S. B; SEE fotus anodynus, 295: guer- 
cinus, N. S. B; SEE fotus aſtringens, 299. 

Gargariſma aluminoſa, N. S. T; SEE gargariſma repellens, 
32 1: communis, N. S. T. & S. B; sEE gargariſma de- 
tergens, 317 ;—contrayerva, N. S8. B; SEE gargariſma 
ſpecihca, 322. 

Keyſer's dragees; SEE pilulæ e mercurio trituratione pre- 
paratæ, 371. 

Julepum Ammoniacum, N. S. B; SEE miſtura Ammoniaca, 
460: — creta, L; SEE miſtura cretacea, 402: —-drago- 
gum, N. S. B; SEE miſtura hydragoga, 464. 

Lac virginale, SEE lotio coſmetica, 303 :— Ammoniacum, 
L; sk miſtura Ammoniaca, 459. 

Linimentum arcæi, E; SEE unguentum arcæi, 243 :—/a- 
ponaceum; SEE embrocatio ſaponacea reſolvens, 315 :— 
volatile, L; SEE epithema acouſticum, 286. 

Lindtus communis, N. S. B; sEE linctus emolliens, 448. 

Lixivium diureticum, N. S. B; SEE miſtura diuretica, 466. 

Loboch, N. S. T. & S. B; sxkE linctus emolliens, 450 — 
communis, E; SEE linctus emolliens, 449: — 4 manns, 
E; SEE linctus ſolutivus, 451. 

Lotio ſaponacea, L; SEE lotio coſmetica, 304. 

Mel A gyptiacum, L; SEE epithema detergens, 292. 

Miſtura emetica, N. 8. T; sEE hauſtus emeticus, 404. 

Pilæ ſulphurate, N. S. T; SEE epithema depilatorium, 292. 

Potio alba, N. S. T; sgE miſtura alba, 455 :—balſamca, 

N. S. B; sEE miſtura alba, 482. 

Puluis e ceruſſa compoſita, L; SEE injectio emolliens, 327 : 
Doveri; SEE pulvis diaphoreticus, 344: —Aucis Port- 
landii; SEE pulvis anti- arthriticus, 340. 

Spiritus vinoſus camphoratus, L. et ſpiritus vini camphoratus, 
E; SEE embrocatio communis, 314. | 

Sinapiſmus, E; SEE cataplaſma finapi, 284. 

Tinctura chalybeata, L; sEE tinctura chalybeata vinoſa, 
436 :—rojarum, L. & E; skE infuſum roſarum, 419, 
420 :—/ſaturnina, L; SEE emibrocatio aſtringens, 313. 

Tracliſcus albus Rhazis, E; SEE injectio emolliens, 5275 

nu 
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| Vinum alteticum alkalinum, L; SEE miſtura alceticfiters. 
| tiva, 458 :—amarum, th SEE tinctura amara vinoſa, 
433 :—antimonii, L; SEE tinctura antimonii vinoſa, 
433 | 

Vin baſilicum viride, L; SEE — baſilicum 
viride, 275 :—hemorrhoidale, N. S. T; sxE linimentum 
hæmorrhoidale, 263 :—e lapide calamingris, E; SEE 
ceratum epuloticum, 238 :—e mercurio ys L; 
| SEE limentum mercuriale, 264 : —NeTVINUM, ; SEE li- 
 . A nimentum nervinum, 266 :—nutritum, E; $EE linimen- 
tum refrigerans, 278 :—ophthalmicum, N. 8. T; sEE li- 
nimentum ophthalmicum, 267 :—p/ericum, N. 8. T; SEE 

linimentum ſulphureum pſoricum, 271 c==roſactum, E; 
SEE linimentum ſimplex, 270 :—/ambucinum, E; SEE li- 
nimentum ſambucinum, 1 —ſimplex; SEE — 
ſimplex, 270 :—e, ſulphure, L.; SEE linimentum e ſul- 
phure, 270 :—tutie, L. & E; SEE linimentum tutiæ, 
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Advertiſement. 


A more general index is not thought 
neceſſary: as all the other medica- 
ments are diſpoſed alphabetically in 
the claſſes to which their names re- 
late; and the page where each claſs 
is bs be found 1s pointed out in | the 
table of contents. 


I. 


